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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


iSsPABTlONT or THK InTZKIOK, 

BuSKAD of EoDCATIOlf, i 

Wathinffton, March 10, 1917. 

Sir : Because the changes in tendencies and ideals in higher educa* 
tion in Great Britain and the consequent changes in the curricolum 
and^the details of administration in colleges and universities vtithin 
the last few years contained so much of general interest for higher 
education in the United States, in 1918 I commissioned Dr. George 
Edwin MacLean, formerly president of th® State University of lovFa, 
to make a careful first-hand study of the newer features of these 
institutions, and to prepare a report on them for this bureau. This 
study was made by Dr. MacL^an, with the generous cooperation of 
iinive^ty and college officials between 1918 and 1916. The report 
thus includes an account of progress until the beginning of the 
present war. I recommend that these reports be published as bulletins 
of the Bureau of Education under the titles, “Studies in higher 
education in England and Scotland ” and “ Studies in higher educa- 
tion in Ireland and Wales.” 

Respectfully subtniited. 

P. P, Claxton, 

Cainmisiwn^r. i 

The SncaETABT of the ImEEioa. . * 
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PREFACE 


The object of this study, and of^ tlie preceding one deTotecf to 
Ireland and Wales, is to point out facts and tend^cies in -higher 
education in Great Britain by which American univeraitiee and 
oolleg^ can profit Since &lay, 1913, the compiler- of tfie bulletin 
has visits 56 in^itutions, of which 18 have been univerwtiea, 14 
university colleges, 24 colleges and technical and agricultural col- 
lege and solbols.' 

The wide diversity in the institutions due to differences in age, 
type, and even^ race, may easily lead oAe astray in a comparative 
^dy of them/ The differences in phraseology atpong the Brittrii 
institutions themselves, and in turn the differences betwm their 
usages and those current in the United SUtee, must be consUnUy 
kept in mind to prevent confusion of thought 

Uniformly the officials and other members of the staffs of instruc- 
tion of the institutions as well as, proiOinent educationists in the 
national boards of education and eminent leaders ip the trorld of 
politics ud thought, have shown courtesies to the writer and have 
put at his disposal important documents, to all of whom he malm 
grateful ac ku ^ l edgmeht 


art Mlpwtt Uni veral tic* ** * — Oxford, Caabridgc, London, Darham, St. andrcviL 
OI^w. Aberdeen, Bdlnbona. Wale., Dublin (Trinity Collece). National Dnlreivlty of 
IreUnd, Ooeen*. UnlTeralty of Belfaat. Vtctorla Dnltcratty of lUncbcoter; BtnalnnaaK. 

couataa, at London— U dI vanity Oonaca, 
KWa Colicce, KlaTc CoUcf* for Women a-at Nevaatie-^Amxtnny CoUc«». Dnndet, 
Oj^rtmant of lledldDe; Cor*. Oaliray. Dnblln, Aberyatvylh, Banfor, Cardiff. 
Beadlaa, Bieter; cetleffca, tecbalcal and agricultural coUc^n and acSoola (ontalde tbe 
lacor^rAM »U^), «t Oxford— Boakln Colleae, Lady Marfarat Ball, SomarTUia: 
at Cambrtdso— OtrtoD, Nevaban, Selwyn; at London— Impeftal CoUcta of Bdesea. 

**5?iSI?/S!**** Women. Beat London AUefa, London School of Beoaomtet. Gold* 

anUtha* CoUega, WoOlwteh Polytechnic; at .Manrhaater — the Mnnidpal iithool of Ihch- 
TOchnlcal CoUasa, Weat of Scotland A^rknltnnl OOU^; 
a^t Dnndea— ^I^^Cdlege;^. Aberttoea-^Clty'a Domestic Sdeaca School, 0«r^*a 
Collete; at Bdlnhorgh— Heriot-Watt Oolltfe: at Dublin— the Boyal CbUeca of Sdenea. 

OoUafo, Olaanevla. Aiexandra Collate ; at Baltoat— Boyal JM- 
fot Acmtolcal InaUtute, Unnldpal Technical Uatituta, The Iriah and Welah Inntttm 
ajndVrWnk****** wUl ha traatnd la tho boUttia «a Hithtr BdanUen In Iralaad 
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STUDIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
\ND SCOTLAND. 


introduction; 

T^e present is a moment of the keenest interest for the iftndj of 
institutions of higher learning, particularly of universities, in'Oreat 
Britain. Before the war they were in a stage of such rapid evolu- 
tion 08 to leave the question in the balance whether the outcome would 
be revolution or reform. The war heightens the inters. Will it 
arrest their development or accelerate it! 

The agitation of a half century, which culminated in the parlia- 
mentary universities’ acts of 1854, 1856, and 1858, largely shifted 
the English and Scotch universities from an Elizabethan to a Vic- 
torian administration and atmosphere. Tire last 60 years have seen 
continuous changes wrought within the universities, in part of their 
own motion, and in part by royal commissions and acts of Parlia- 
ment. The report of the royal commission on university education 
in London in 1918, and rumors of further royal commissions, show 
the end is not yet. The universities are begirming to feel the effects 
of the educational era inaugurated in England for 'elementary edu- 
cation by the act of 1870, and continued by a series of educational 
acts. The aspiration for a national syttem of education, which ma- 
tured early in Scotland, and was formulated in Wales to the extent 
of founding its national university in 1893, is strong in England, and' 
would make the universities the coordinating centers. The people 
are beginning to look to the universities and colleges as-the light and 
power stations for the “school power,” which Dr. Sadler has put 
next in importance to “sea power” for the Island. The rise of the 
industrial age brought home to England as a world power, especially 
by the increased competition in trade and manufactures of the United 
States, and particularly of Germany, the need for the promotion of 
technical schools and of attention to modern languages and applied 
science in the higher institutions. 

Imperialism has stimulated the universities to aflMiate or recog- 
^ colleges tl^oughout the Empire. In 1912 it became a conscious 
force in the univer8%’s sphere through the first congress of the uni- 
versities of the Empire, and it sedm a permanent organ of expresrion 
^ The Univenitiee Bureau of the British Empire. The war has 
i a tonafl ed the note of imperiftlisnL 

t . 
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Bomwoe surromds th« geneais and growth of English universi- 
ties. After the evening and the morning of the twelfth and thir- 
t^th centuries, when the light of Oxford and Cambridge dawned, 
‘ there six centtsrifes of rest from the making of an Engliai^ uni- 
versity by a i^ple otherwise so active. At length religious reac- 
rion^ science, industrialism, and nationalism brought a new creative 
day in the nineteenth century, in which appeared the three Universi* 
ties of I^ndon, Durham, and the Federal Victoria University, to- 
^ther with various satellite university colleges and technical schools. 
The first decade of the twentieth century saw the organization in 
their present form of the six Universities of Birmingham, Man- 
ches^r, Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, and Bristol, equaling the total 
number established during the preceding seven hundred years. 

The romance of the history of British universities is unrivaled. 

u- antiquity, piety, and patriotism, 

which hangs about the ancient universities, witb their kings and 
queens, martyrs, churchmen, statesmen, and scholars; and on the 
other hand, the modern institutions, with their tale of the munifi- 
cence of captaiim of industry, of self-sacrificing women, of civic 
pride and of national and humanitarian service. 

The oneness of the New World with the Old is found in the par- 
allel story of the planting of American colleges along the Atlantic 
seaboard and by the western pioneers on the prairies and beyond 
the RocMes. Indeed, the similarities between the British and Ameri- 
can institutions grow upon one who studies them. Knowing the de- 
sdent of the American from the English college, one is prepared fdr 
the fan^y likeness, and recognizes thatj^he differences are largely 
superficial. Both are at work upon the same great problems. Each 
may learn from the other. The British commissions and delegations 
of teachers have not been slow in recent times to viffit America and 
to profit by America educational experiments. 

The subject of this bulletin has an immediate practical as well as 
a theqretical interest, in view of the considerable and increasing num- 
ber of American students in the United Kingdom, in addition to the 
nearly 100 Ehodes scholars from the United States in residence at 
Oxford. A better understanding of the higher education of the two 
countries wiU cement the l^nd of common Anglo-Saxoir institutions, 
language, literature, and intemaitional obligations. ' 

T^ iqstitutions in England and Scotland fall into eight groups, 
consisting of four types of universities and four kinds of colleges. 
They, are,, in the approximate order of their evolution: I. Oxford 
and Cambridge, with Durham as a modem variation. IL The 
Scotch universities, St. Andrew^ Glai^ow, Aberdeen, Edinburj^ 
m. London. lY. The new or provincial universities at Manchester 
(Victoria), Binnin^am, iSverpool, Leed^ Sheffield, and Bristol 






V. The independent imiTenity ool^fes at E^atery Nottin^uun. 
Beading, and So^thamptcm. VI. Teeh nical college and adhool& 
VIL Agricultural colleges and schools. VUL Wdom’s oolites. ' 

^The plder groups have be^ the direct or indirect progenitors of 
the younger. Over wd above formal affiliations, all the groups are 
more closely interrelated than the public are aware of, by the pres-/ 
ence on their faculties of the graduajtes of the different institutions,' 
by joint examining boards, and by common representatives on their 
governing boards. On the other hand each ins^tution of the same 
type has the most distinct individuality. 

The first part (Chapters I-VIII) of the bulletin oonsiste of studies 
of certain historical features of these groups, in order to understand 
present conditions and tendencies in true perspective, and 'with 
incidental suggestions interspersed; The second part (Chapters 
IX-XIX), based upon the studies of the first part, is an attempt 
to apply them to the solution of problen^ common on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The third part (Tables 1-15) contains statistical in- 
formation, most of which was kindly furnished directly to me by the 
institutions and represents the normal conditions of the year before 
the war. 
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PART l.-HISTORICAL STUDIES AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Chapter 1. 

FIRST GROUP OF UNIVERSITIES.^ 
Oxford, Cambridge, Durham* 


The twin universities, Oxford and Cflmbridge, are unicpie among 
the world’s universities. Solitary in their grandeur in England for 
six hundred years, their modem variant, Durham, appeared in the 
. nineteenth centur>. Oxford and Cambridge, alone known still in 
England as “the Varsities,” together with the Scotch universities, 
rtre the parents of all the universities and colleges in the English- 
speaking world. They are marvels of complexity, representing a 
luxuriant tangle and growth of centuries. It is not surprising that 
many half truths abound concerning them. The greatest surprise 
IS to find that, amidst their outward medievalism «nd the popular 
notion of their ultraconservatism, they are permeated with the spirit 
of progress. In view of their historical leadership and relations to 
American insAtutions they can teach many lessons to the United 
States. All this is contrary to the ideas of many Americans and 
Englishmen. A professor at Oxford, when he learned the purpose 
of th^ author’s visit, to gather hints for the improvement of Ameri- 
caq ^cation, exclaimed, “ Good heavens ! We need that you should 
sen® missionaries to teach us.” Whatever of truth there may be in 
thiy exclamation, an American must not forget that apostles from 
'"xford and Cambridge planted the college and universities of his 
lind. . 

The home was the primordial germ of the university, *with the 
teacher as its nucleus. The scholars gathered in the house of the 
teacher, the magister, who had come from Paris or Italy. As tha 
scholar’s fellowcraftemen of different trades, when aliens in a foreign 
city, organized a guild, called a v/niversitas; so the scholars’ com- 
munity sprinipng from the home became the univerBitas magUtrarum 
et Moholari/um (or diaetpuZorum).* As early as« 1190 , the schools at* 
Oxford are called the commune etudium lUterarum^ a s^onym, ap- ‘ 


•Artid*. ** UnlTtiittlM,** In Brit, lUh Bd. 
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parenilyf for f^jum g&nerale, a c(Mnmon pama for a school open to 
all comers from any nation.' 

I^ext to the influence of the personality and home of the teacher the 
incipient university wAi&>fihap^ by the regulations of the guild, “the 
medieval trades union,” with its close organization, oaths and laws 
of promotion. The regulations of the trades union were applied for 
admission and for the gradation of apprentices and ma^er work- 
men with their degrees. Like the journeyman of any trade, the mas- 
ter of arts by producing his masterpiece proved himself competent 
to teach.* * ^ 

The local ruling masters (regerUes) in the schools, and the expe- 
rienced teacher (doctor), or those applying their doctrine in the 
, practice of the professions, mi^t atUin the grade or degree of doctor. 

^ ^ The church, which in its cathedral schools and monasteries had 
kept learning alive, spread its blessing and authority over the rising 
, schools. The chancellor of the neighboring bishop, the Usual head of 
the cathedral school, became the natural head of the university. The 
teachers belonged to the clergy,^ The church lent to the young uni- 
versities not only of its privileges and of its ecclesiastical Organiza- 
tion but also of its spirituality. Men consecrated by holy church, not 
. only in religious brotherhoods but also in a clergy devoted to secular 
subjects, imparted a spirit of consecration to university learning. 
They created a line of profes^oi^^ be known as the priesthood of 
truth. Their institutions were for all time differentiated from trade' 
achools; their true students had to be the chosen few, men of a voca- 
tion, not of an avocation. , 

In the latter half of the thirteenth century and in the early four- 
teenth century, the monasteries ahcl orders, especially the Franciscans 
and Dominicans at Cambridge, contributed their influence. The 
foundation of the colleges at the same time preserved the indepeud- 
^ ence of the university, aided by certain royal and ecclesiastical fac- 
tors. Some of the colleges, like Merton, prohibited the admission of 
the “ religious,” or monastic, as contradistinguished from the secular 
clerica The church and the orders in their first days of gospel fervor 
impregnated the universities with a religious spirit The rise of the 
colleges, combining the idea of the family ,.consisting of the masters, 
fellows, and scholars, with that of the fraternity of the nionastic 
orders wlthHheir vows of poverty, obedience, and celibacy, -has made 
character building the fundamental aim of college, life. Except for 
these essentials of Christian character and broUieihood, and the 
aFchitectural feature of the cloister in the quadrangle or court of the 
coUege, contrary to the popular opinion, the college was not mop^io 

> HoU«]id» T. S.. ** Tb« Orlgla of th« Unlvonltj of Oxford.'* Bag. HUt Bov.. Aar.. 
1S»1. 

• WoUo. J.. Oxford aad Itx CoUegoo." MotAneo 4 Co.. 1414. 
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•ad ev« bee^ uiitinoiustic. The college provided inatniction out- 
ade the curriculum of the monastic or cathedral eohools. It must be 
added, however, that the orders stiioulated scholasticism,* which not 
only has entrenched theology in a central position as the hi gK<wt 
facultj to the present day but has also given a fine predominance to 
philoeophy. 

The sUte became another godmother to the youthful universities, 
and with the growth of nationalism, not second to the church. Nat- 
urally, students from the same locality formed “ nations ” for mutual 
protection, after the analogy of the guilds of aliens in foreign cities. 
Oxford had ita northern and its southenv, nation. The organized 
oppMition of the students to the city authorities, duo HAm«fimAa to 
the imposition by the citizens of high rents and prices for food, and 
s&metimes to the misdemeanors of the students, resulted ultimately 
in the establishment of univortity courts, independent of local juris- 
diction, by a series of royal charters. The magna charta of academic 
freedom at Oxford and Cambridge has been dated from 1231, when 
Henry HI decreed for both the universities that the rents should be 
fix^, secundum coneu^tudinem univenitatia, by two masters of the 
univermty and two citizena* To this day Oxford appoints a derk 
of the market, and both the universities are represented in the city 
councils. In ^eral, popes and the church confirmed the privileges 
of the umversitiesi Probably by the end of the fourteenth century 
' the word “ university ’’ began to be used without qualification for a 
community of teachers and s^^lars whose corporate bad 

been sanctioned by civil or ecclesiastical authority, or by both.* 
Thw universities owe their autonpeny and national spirit primarily 
to the state. They attadned recognition as national institutions when, 
under Eliza^th, an act of Parliament (1671) confirmed them in 
their posseraons and privileges, and later when James I gave them 
representation in the House of Commons, which *even the present 
proposed bill for the abolition of plural voting does not repeaL 
They have kept p^ with the development of the nation into an 
Empire by the affiliatimi of the colonial universities In congroga- 
ti<m at Oxford a speaker declared that the university was not only 
nation^ but imperial and international. The leadership in church 
and state for 700 years has been in the small band of graduates of 
the two “ varsities,’? an infinitesimal number in proportion to the 
^pulatioh. A German is constrained to testify that, in the period 

passing, the class which has ruled and been representative, of 
Em^and, to which England has owed essentially its fiime and signifi- 


Oelehrtw Writ," StiMibarc, 1 * 11 . p. jia 
* 1 ) 1 * UnlTaraitataa dm IDtteUltan fete 1400/' 
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Berlin, 1689, 
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cwfiei WM Mdly the fruit of acedemic edijcation, of acadepiio 
fitudioB, Md academic lifa*^ 

There is something e^ucatiTe, as is commonly remarked, in the 
very antiquity of the universitiea The pasamg stranger and the 
careless freshman have their horizon, at least momentarily, broad- 
ened by a glimpse of the monuments of many centuries, overtopping 
our seif -conscious and boastful century. 


"*Aem 1 stranae eochaatiDeiits of the past 
And ra^oorles ot the 8ajs of old " 


steal over them« The American, with his at best “ modern antiqui- 
ties,” can not transport these genuine antiquities, but he can import 
their historical associations, which are also his inheritance. 

His institutions should gather and preserve in their historicaj 
perspective the spirit of the studies anck truth of the movements 
which successively dominated the ancient universities. He must 
^ itimem^r scholasticism, Catholicism, Wyclifi™, humanism, Angli- 
^^anism) Puritanism, Neoplatonism, not to mention 'the revival of 
natural science at Cambridge by Isaac Newton, the beginnings of 
textual criticism by Bentley, or the modtrji religious movements at 
Oxford of the Wesleys, of Pusey, and of Maurice, and fresh im- 
pulses in history, Gnomics, and art by Oxford men like Arnold, 
Froude, Freeman, Green, Kuskin, and Morria 

The coaleseence of the above historical influences will enable us to 
approximate the idea of the older universities as something im- 
measurably higher than the oomiuon* eharacteristica. seized by the 
casual observer. The latter is represented by the American pro- 
fessor who summed up the' characteristics of Oxford and Cambridge 
under the th^ heads of the collegiate system, the tutorial instruc- 
ti<m, and the long vacationa The university is in its broadest ser.se 
a spiritual (as the Germans say, a geistUch) institution. The great- 
ness of the difficulty in grasping the notion of Oxford so appeals to 
some American college presidents, troubled because there is not a 
larger number of candidates for Rhodes serLolarships, that they have 
asked the Rhodes trust to set forth the advantages of Oxford in a 
way that will be comprehended by the Amencan stud^t. The task 
win be a hard one for the tru^ so long as the American studrat is 
reared without knowledge of fmeign institutions and flooded with 
flambuoyant advertisement of home colleges promising him a shflrt 
cut to education which will quickly pay him in dollars and cento. 
Perhaps the university idea cab be caught through quotations from 
some English authorities. Dr. Tanner, testitying before the royal 
commission on the civil service, cites two short paragraphs as smnr 

mgHa^mk UnlTtnttatw**' ▼«!, A pw 42. 
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min^ up the opinion of the oniverstty senate oo the generel chancier 
and value of education given at Cambridge. One is ; 

The prindple of fm^om of chotce, tlie wide reuse of atody. and tlie dtaredw 
of the teaching, bc^llterar/ and edeaUflc; which la accmibte to tha atodente 
provide for the excel^oce and variety of their iDtellectual tralnioa* * 

The other is; 

Aa regards the development of character, the condltiona of Uff ta the nirf> 
versHy and colleges are la a high degree tavoratHe.^ 

The answer oj the hebdomada) council of the University of Oxford 
was reflected m the opinion of the then Vice Chancellor Heberdeu: 

X university education teaches a man to thliik for hiiwfif and I ^oold Itkd 
to add that that la an ed^ucatlon which takes a long ttme. I think that yon 
must have some years after a boy leaves school If you are really to develop 
Ills mind to the full«6t extent, and la particular to teach him to think Dor 
^ hlraseif. I think that comblaatton of very big subjects, together with a great 
(leal of very highly organized teaching, Is what conatituteii the beneflta of a 
university education from an IntelWctual point of view.* ; 

Lord Haldane in various ringing addresses brings out the thought 
of the corporate spirit of university life made manifest in “The Dedi- ' 
cated Life ” of teacher and student and “ the passion for excellence.” • 
Lord Bryce says: 

There has been created In Oxford and Cambridge that Impalpable thing 
which we call ** atmosphere ” an Intellectual and social tone which forms man* 
ners and refines taste and -strengthens character by traditions Inherited from 
n long and splendid past* 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review states; 

The Idea of a university reaches far beyond a varied supply of profesalottal 
training, the prodigal granting of degrees, the anxious encoaragemeot of 
research and the politic j>erformance of educational contracts. Ar untmlty is 
something more than an engine of utility a product of or^nizatlon. Tlie 
e^nce of a university Is a spirit, a principle of life and energy, an Influence. 

And that Influence ^must be impoverished and robbed of efficacy If, owing to 
want of means, or want of ideas, or want of freedom, a university falls short 
of the great end of its being, that of caring for the spirit and mind of man 
Regardless of considerations of utUlty.* 

The same author adds; 

What is d. nnlyerslty? » Most men would perhaps face with a more tranquil ^ 
courage the task of defining a dreadpaught, which baffles “The Times,** or 
that of defining the duties of an archdeacon, which once baffled the HotXse of 
I>OTdB. We may hold with Cardinal . Newman that the true funcUon of a 

^ Boyal commlisloD on the dvU eerrlce. Iflnot^s of evidence, 1818, p. 87 
MbUL, p. 47. ; 

• ** The Dedicated Life,'* addrm to etodenta of Unlvereity of Bdlnbarah, 1807. 

^ Unlvervlty and Historical Addresses dellverM darteg a naUenea la the Uatted 
States as ambassador of Great Britain. MacmUlah, 1814, p. 158. 

*JSdlnbnrfh Bev., Jan., 1811, p. 68. , 
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i^Atf^irvU^ li t*.ln(ptit liberal caltQra, or with Hoxlex lluit a oniveraltj riiooM 
ba a factory of now knowledxe. Bat whatorer our idea of a unlToralty may 
whatom theory of aniveralty «fducat!on we adopt whether we bold that 
It aboold aim at a eomplete training of the faculUea or that It ahould prefMre 
the vtodent for the pareults of later life, we <th*ii no more oooceive of a 
milTeraity lo chalna.* 

The American inheritance of this idea of the English university 
appeared in the words of President Wilson, when at Princeton: **1 
believe ^eral training, with no particular trabing in view, to be 
vety heart and essence of university training/* Instead of a 
university department store, where each student came to purchase 
a oertab definite commodity, he pictured as his ideal one with the 
twofold object of ^ the production of a great body of bfomied and 
thoughtful men and the production of a small body of trabed 
BcholaiB and inveetigators,** and these two functions were not to be 
performed separately but side by side and bformed with one spirit, 
the spirit of enlj|^tenment*’* ^ 

- The two important pobts in the history "of Oxford and Cam- 
’bridge^ the foci which have determbed the'^lipses of their i^uliar 
orbits, are the sole degree-conferring power of the university proper, 
and the foundation of the corporate residential cbleges. By the 
beginning of the fourteenth century jurists recognized as the es- 
stoce of a university the privilege of conferring through its degrees 
the right of teaching not only b its own jurisdiction, but everywhere 
{ju 0 %ibicungw docendi)^ From that time no new university could 
acquire the right without a papal bull or a royal charter. One of the 
glories of these universities commonly overlooked is that they sprang 
from the people. Without bull or royal charier the jurists were 
fotoed to recognize them as sttulia geiycrcXia em con»uetudine. Lord 
Bryce puts it well: 

TbM UDiveralties were not founded by any public authority, but founded 
tbemselvea. springing un naturally out of the desire for knowledge; and hence 
we lo England describe our two unlveraltles of Oxford and Oambridge as being 
** corporations at common luw,” i. e,, deriving their legal Quality as corporate 
bodies from ancient custom which antedates the time of legal memory/ 

Ths retention of the power by the university only* to confer de- 
grees preserved it alive during the dominance of the colleges from 
the seventeenth to the nineteenth centuries, and has been the pobt of 
departure for the reoent vigorous development of the university in 
oontradistbction to the colleges. If this tradition had been followed 
in the United States, how many abuses and degree-spawning inHitu- 
r tiona might have been escaped* 

Jaa,, ItU, pi aS. 

•W«tM*s W«fk* Jam*. iaOg» > tTML 
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In the thirteenth century the number and poverty of teachers and 
studmts, improperly housed and supported, appealed to pious bene- 
factors like Walter de Merton. His tomb in Rochester Cathedral 
reads, “ Founder by example Omnium gwt'<pu>t CoU-egianm.** He 
had the first real idea of a college as an endowed self-governing and 
self-disciplining community of scholars in their own house. The 
statutes (1264) of Merton College became the model for colleges in 
both Oxford and Cambridge. In time the colleges decentralixed the 
universities and indeed- changed their system of education. They 
have brought about the idea that a university is merely a multiplica- 
tion of colleges and its dcfinit ion as a “ collection of institutions of 
learning at a common center.”’ 

The intricacy in scope of organization and operation of Oxford 
and Cambridge may be represented by seven concentrate spherea 
At the center the specific university with its own funds and property, 
professors, readers, lecturers, examiners, boards of studies, certain 
powers of discipline, and the solo jxiwer of conferring degrees. It 
aiva^s certain university scholarships, studentships, and prizes. It 
administers some 30 libraries, museums, laboratories, and workshops, 
and observatories in each.* 

The second sphere consists of the autonomous colleges, with their 
own projjerty and government, which are incorporated in the uni- 
versity. The 21 of these colleges at Oxford and the 17 at Cambridge, 
with imposing buildings and old-world gardens, make the few uni- 
versity structures inconspicuous, and become the visible university 
to the casual observer. 

The third sphere consists of colleges, halls, and hostels, not in- 
corporated in the university, some with semiofficial and others with 
scarcely a recognized relation to the university.* 

The fourth sphere is represented by the University Press, an 
imjxulant and profitable agency at each university, managed by the 
university with even pecuniary profit, though its prime object is the 
promotion and diffusion of learning. Despite jealous attacks in the 
sixteenth century and after, from the newly incorporated stationers 
company in London,* and the vigorous competition of the great pub- 
lishing houses of the present day, the University Press, at Oxford 

^ Cf. Cb- IX, OrfaAlutloD tod AdiQlDlstr^tloo of UDlrertlMef," p. 159. 

•Id the DDlTerrtty. epart from elmlUr lostlhitloqe lo the colle’fee. there ere epproxi- 
matel 7 et Oxford 9 llbrerlee, 2 Urge moeeume, 14 leboretoiiec, eod 2 otecrvatorle* * 
et Cembrldfe 14 llbrartee, 2 Urge mueeome, IS leboratoiiee, eod 2 ob^rratorie*. " 
•Of thcM there are 18 at Oxford; 8 t BdmuDd HaM, S private hoeteli, groap of dod* 
collefj atodeDte, groop of tralolog eollete etudenta, the 5 theological laatltdtloaa 
(WfclUre Hall, Pueef Hooee, 8 t 8 teph;^'i Boiue, Manideld College, ifaaehcster CoI< 
lege). 8 womeo'e collegee aad eocletlea, and Roahln College (Cf. Ch. Xix; pp. 951-88) 

At Cambridge there are 11 : 6 elw 7 & College. Fltxwflllam Halt for noaeoHeglatea. 1 train* 
log college for men and 1 for women, 5 theological InetltoHona (Rldler Hall, Weatcott 
Honae, Weetmlneter College. Cheahont College. 8 t BdmnDd*a Hooae), 8 woaia&'i eoUagea. 

* ** A Short Note on the Cambridge Unirerelty Praaa.*' 1911, p, sL 
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Chrougb the gilt 'of Cltradoii, end nt Ceodirid^ of Pitt end others, 
hee been kept indepcudent of memoery motiTOB end ineinUioed 
•cboinriy eUnderde. They here aiede.e uniTersity press e merk of 
e fint'OleA muTeraitj es dutinguished from t coUegiete institution, 
end herein ere teeching e velueble leesoo to their American sisters. 
The etimOletioii in the teschinirtteff of the spirit Of research and 
po Mic etio n rounds cut the fowfold function of a university to 
preserve knowledge, to teach men, to advance truth, and to diffuse it. 

Hie first four spheres are intramural or at least local* The press 
ofuineetw.them with the three extramural spheres of the university^ 
actiriUesL 

The first is that of the examinations, local and higher and school, 
conducted outside the university, and the inspection of schook* 
Herein the univecsitiee recognise their obligation to the entire field of 
education, and in (he inspection of echooia ttieir natural position ns 
the apex of a school system still in the process of formation. 

The second extramural sphere is that of university extension re* 
cendy notably varied in the formation of tutorial classes.* In this 
direct instruction of the populace in imm^iate cooperation wilh 
the industrial classes the universities respond to the demands of 
modem democracy. Herein is popular proof of their nationalisTi. 

The seventh concentric sphere, the third extramural one, is that of 
aflUiated onivemties throughout the Bmpire and of certain recog- 
nised institutions beyond its bounds. The Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin have the most intimate relationship, by 
which the members of these universities have the privilege of ^ inoor- 
poratiiffi,^ i. e^ undef Gertain oonditions they may be admitted to the 
same status and degree which they hold in their own university.' 
Afliliated institutions are the universities and some university collages 
in the Uiuted Kingdom and certain Indian, colonial, and foreign in- 
ttitutio^ including some 20 in the United Sutea Members of tliese 
institutions may be admitted, to the universities with exemption from 
admission, and on certain conditions from some advanced, ezamina> 
tions and with 0^ privilege of proceeding to the B. A. degree in 
two years.* h this sphere one sees the iiffperial and the international 
outreach which the Empire builder, Bhodes, recognixed. By his 
sdKdarships at Oxford he sought to strengthen these features, and 
by awarding them to Germany as well as to America he hop^ to 
promote a Teutonic university leadership for the federation of the 
world.* 
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The Mtwork of Ihe orguiml octiviticii of tha oiuranntiaa 
that haw been depicted may give aome idea of their eatant and oon* * 
tent but fails in expreasiiig their influence. The poaitiona of influence 
(heir graduatee occupy in church, state, and society are reinforced by 
the practical ramiflca^ions of the universities in their representation 
in the governing boards and faculties of schools, ooUegfs, and uui- 
versitiee, aifd b^rds of education. They may be said to kaven 
the educational lump. 

This conception of .Uie ancient untveraitiea, ‘‘so historical in 
their character and so majestic in theii^ influence,” runs counter to 
a widely spread American and English notion of them as decrepit 
and retrograde, a notion not without some basis in fact, as a long line 
of university reformers testifles. The lofty conception, however, has 
well been made Uie point of departure for the latest campaign of 
reform by dord Curson,. of Kedleston, the present chancellor* of 
Oxford,* He writes: 

A fourfold dutr Ilea upon It (Oxford); To provide (he bmt (sachtnc over 
the eotlre Seld of knowtedce of which Its own resonrces and the procren of 
sdeDce may admit; to offer this (cschlns to the wklest rai«e of slmSeota; to 
uu>!d and ftluipe them not merely by the tra Inina of Intallect, but by the disci- 
pline of ^spirit, so that, wherever they go, they may be worthy ritlaensor worthy , 
servama of ih« staU*; and to extend by original inquiry the froBtlen of 
learning. In other words, we desire that Oxford should supply a focus of 
culture, a school of character, and s nursery of thought Always a respoQtU>le. 
this hss become a doubly momentous task since* by the endowment of the lata 
Cert! Rhodes, Oxfonl has opened Us gates to the Kmptre sml to the arorid. as 
well as to the iMtlon; and since whole cUssm of the natloo bltberto exrtoded 
or dormant are now thems el ves knocking for admission. At such a time we 
may well review our own position, endeavor to swpe p away any obstartea that 
impede oar progress, and start again, relovlgorated. upon our path. 

Lord Gurzpn summarizes his main objects of reform as follows: 

(1) To strengthen and popularise the internal govenustent of the university; 

(2) to fortify the authorlt: of the latter in the control of Itsbwn teachers 
teaching, with due regard to the rlghta and Interests of the colleges; (8) to 
remodel the conditions of entrance, ao as at the same Ume to fnmlah a moderate 
test of educational fitness, and yet not to exclude those who are unable to pur- 
sue the study of Greek ; • (4) to provide for the dlstrlbattoo of acadoalc eoAow- 
menta wUb relation to the requirements of the uqtverstty; (6) the ancoarage- 
menl of advanced e^dy ; (6) and the needs of poor men ; (7) to facilitate by all 
reasonable means the admission of the last-named class to Oxford ; (8) and to 
create a better system of financial accounts sad financial controL* * 

'■ Coracm, lord, of fCodlcstoa, chancellor of the aalTersUy, ** Prtndplw and Uethote ef 
UBlvenJty Refor m.** Clareadon Press. 1909, p. klO. 

*Cf. Ch. XTt, ** Bhamloatloiuij** pp. 980-^1. « 

■Prlnclploe sad Methods of Cnlversltr Reform, betag ■ letter siKIrmind to the um- 
Ttrslty. of Oxford, report of the bebdomidal coondl. with aa latrodsctkm snhmltted oo , 
behalf of (he rmotncii by Lord Carsoa. of Cedlestoa. rbeaseller «C the ualv«sslt 7 , .aarea- 
don Preee. t910» p. vU. 
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ford fsoetiiously called ^Stbe scarlet letter^’’ as it was bound in red, 
the hAddmMidisd oounoil^' or committees of it, held 128 sittings, 'over 
m^y of which the chancellor presided in person, and brought in nine 
repmrts along the lines of the ohanoellor’s recommendationa After 
five years the objects of two or three of these reports have been accom- 
plished. > Congregation has been converted from a body of resident 
graduates in Oxford into one ccmsisting of the teaching and adminis- 
trative elements in the university and the colleges. The next'^step 
rearing to the administrative and teaching staff powers in educa- 
' tipnal matters was the constitution of a general board of faculties. 
Other important educational advances havy be^ provisions for the 
granting of certificates in letters and science to women, for certifi- 
cates in French and German, and establishing a school in modem 
history. The setting up of the finance board is a powerful instill- 
ment for the unifying and development of the central university. / 
Its duties are to review annually the published accounts of the univer- 
sity and of all its institutions, including the public accounts of the 
several colleges; to prepare annually a statement for council showing 
total receiptsEi^d expenditures; and especially to exercise advisory 
powers for the council and governing bodies even of the colleges. 

. There has been a distinct defeat of the scheme for the substitution ^ 
of an entrance examination for “ responsions or a modification of 
“ responsions ” and the abolition of compulsory Greek and of a measure 
for a diploma in commerce. No changes have been effected* with 
reference to the admission of poor students to college scholarships, « 
exhibitions, and fellowships, or the lengthening of the academical 
year. The chancellor’s suggestion for what he called the final eman- 
cipation of tlie theological faculty iand degrees,” by the abolition of 
> the last survival of the ecclesiastical test requiring membership in 
the established church, was carried through council and congregation. 

Its rej^tion by convocation created such a sensation that the question 
WM rais<^ in the Hous3 of Commons of the appointment of a royal 
commission on the imiversities. At that time the prime miniver 
kated that he greatly deplored the recent decision of convocation. 
"He had, though reluctantly, come to the conclusion that in the 
existing circumstances the setting up of such an inquiry might lead 
♦ to delay in,the prosecution of necessary reforms, and not be likely 
to be productive of fruitful consequences.” * The strength of feeling i 
behind the admission that there are "necessary reforms” may be 
gathered from vehement expressions from widely different $purces. 
lArd CHuten had written : ^ . 

^ sire told Oxford is a place- where the standard of Uvlng Is high, and \ 

r ^ that of learning low; that It Is the resort of Idlers and' loafers; that Its \ 
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j >toten<M £or the ^oot^ mn wutoriiipeQ.tIUM .iriMKde 
them;, that U.le out of touoh,wltb the, inain ijratra of n* t***"f \ tf^ueat&Qf^ jOC 
wUdi it ought to be the apex and crown; and Oiiat ,lt la In fact tte iu4Tpndtj 
of the leisured classes Instead of the nation, ftseo Bishop Ckwe did iM>t ahr^ 
from describing It In the House of Ijorda aa “a playground for &e 'ahna'€^ 
the wealthier desses,** and as not In any serloaB sense a ptaee of study Irt alC' ^ 




At a conference of trades unions and other 'societies opinions wen 
expressed to the following effect: Little faith' is put in the edaca- 
tional program of the Government so long as it refuses the reqo^ 
of the parliamentary committee of the trades union congress to c^l. 
a royal^ commissum for the purpose of inquiring into the qnesti<m 
of university endowment.' The necessity was urged to pndi forward 
two reforms simultaneously ; on the one hand to open the universities 
equally to all classes, on the other to reform the curriculum so as to 
make the l^nefits of a university education as great as possible. The 
question was asked if the university. enfflWment had not been robbed 
from the working class, and it was answered that the ancient endow- 
ments for education to some extent had been plundered at the' tiite 
of the Keformation, and subsequently the benefit that remainled had 
been almost entirely monopolized by the wealthy class.' 

• The feeling for the necesaty of reform has been infA nrifiad 
academic circles by the defeat in congregation at Oxford (June 16, 
1914) of a form of sUtutes extending the option of snbieets which 
may be offered in “ responsions,” and providing that the examina- 
tions should be conducted by the delegates for the inapartinif md 
examination of the schools.' The attempt to. deal with ^e urgent 
problem of correlating the universities with the secondary sohook 
and to broaden the avenue of approach to the university for idl 
classes of students is involved. The hint 'is given looking to a- royal 
commission that “ if the universities can not do this of themselves 
it is likely that it will be done for them. In any case, the matter can 
not be left where it standa”' The present is the culmination of the 
large powers given to the universities to reform theffiadvee from 
within by the parliamentary act of 1877 and its commikaOh of 1882. 

The slowness with which the universities have moved has kirr^ op 
groups of reformers in each of them. Doubtless they hafo i^n the 
occasion of the recent movements. Lord Curzon, wheb a ilew 
chancellor visiting Oxford in 1907, testified that hearing many opin- 
ions in the university he was led to think that he might bTiM 'abihe 

use in coordinating the plans that were in the air.' This nftiiifiace ' 

— ■ 

* Canon, Lord, *'PrlndplM and Ifothodi of DntTonlly Bofom,** p. 41. , i. 

■Boport of tbo coDfenneo of trodM onloi^ etc., held at Noweoetle on Tm. 

IBIS. Co-op. Prln^g goe, (Ltd.) lioadon, pp, d-P. • 

•Cf. Ch. XVI, **Bxamhiattodo.“ p. SM>. 

* Dnllr Telemph, Jane 80, 1014. 

• Corson, Lord, ** Prindpln. and Ifetboda of UnlTontty Beform,** eopn, p, UU 










4s4oiibtle«i ssggaifciTe •«! of organised olabe for irefom at both 
ani^i^ap^ pinftkinlarly of the club of ‘.which 
w'TIjArn Jjjt th (5 XdJte pf York Po'^ell,' then ^dent of 
f3wch^ <^d aij^emard regius jpyofe^r of modem history. At a 
meeting held in £xeter College in 1889, h& presented the main points 
^ |jhi© pa^gpp^ fer the the s^iety to maintain the character of the 
im^^rsity^^ 1^9 a home of learning and science. The members were to 
tbp (p/pfeasorial as distinct from the tutorial view, and the 
npivc^ty as distinct from the college, in questions of education. 
!p{my were to aim to have the examination system kept within limits 
nther than extended; to have the Bodleian Library managed as a 
place of study and research; to act on academical, not on purely 
|)oUtical, grounds in voting for council, etc. In 1905 the immediate 
program for the club dwelt upon consideration of steps to coordinate 
pniyersity and college claims, especially in respect of science teach- 
and lalmratpiies, in accordance with suggestions by Prof. Gotch, 
JSVhen Bishop Gore, in the fiouse of Lords, moved for a new uni- 
yerakj .^mmission, to the surprise of the universities, a letter ap- 
peared m The Times (July 24, 1907) declaring that many senior 
members of the university as well as younger graduates held the 
following opinions: 


y (1) That the constitution and machinery of Oxford, both l^slative and 
eocecntiTe, need revision. (2) That the relations between the Wverslty and 
the coUeges, both constitutional and financial, require modification. (3) That 
a Central direction of our studies is required, enabling the faculties to have 
tte authority assigned to them In other seats of learning. (4) That the 
^taAlm of the untrcrsity are themselves too narrow In scope, and that fresh 
feOdowiheiitB of various branches of study are ndcessary, and especially that 
a grsater encouragement should be given to re^arch, which at Oxford Is 
probably to, a larger extent divorced from teaching than In any othqr university, 

T5i©y®tort: 


▲ttempta to reform from within have again and again proved abortive, 
dwUig to our present constitution, which can only be modified by legislation. 
We 'therefore consider that either a fresh commission or. If that sufiices, legis- 
lation by the l6ng in council, as contemplated by the last commission, are 
the only practical ways of carrying out the necessary changes. 


Despit^ the focussing of the agitation for reform by the chancellor’s 
l^ter of ®nd the reports of the cpuncil in 1910, the progress 
dow that, according to The Times, a memorial was presented 
to ^©.chancellor in May, 1912, in favor of a royal commission. The 
general argument apj>eared to be that the inquiry which the upi- 
““ Ity haAcoriucW^i^paipfeti the Way for one. of a more iydematic 
'cohiprehensive' character. An outside ” ae compared with an 
ide^ comioiasion might be more impartial, though naturally the 
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rdferanee of sncb o oooimiaaiou dtould be limited. 'The ergumoA 
waa panraed that t^ uniwsity is not a aingle oorpontion^ but in 
many^important pomte only an aggregate- of some 20 more or leab 
independent coi^orationa, and in fact a university of coH^ That 
the university in order to be master in ite own house would need 
ave a voice in the award of college feUowshipe and Rholarships, 
in the adjustment of the action of the ooll^ \o the needs of the - 
university as a wliole, and control over the admission and the resi- 
dence of students.* Absolute power for the university was not sou^ 
The college system was to b« preserved as a characteristic and valm 
« university. But it was urged tiiat the system had 
the defects of its qualities,” and that it could not be expected that 
the colleges would be able to igrstematire themselves. The failure 
to come to an agreement with reference to feUowahips and- the rote- ' - 
tion of scholar^ip examinations was proclaimed without exugger- ' 
ation to teave little less than a state of open war in the competition 
between ^ford and Cambridge colleges, and among the Oxford 
colle^ themselves. It was said the freedom of the colleges was 
one thing, their anarchy was another. The waste and inefficiency 
were complained of, due to the duplication by the colleges of their 
equipment and laboratories without consideration of the needs of 
the university as a whole. Finally, in the view of the petitioners, 
the c^brous and piecemeal machinery of university legislation 
needed to be complemented by a royal commission which could deal 
sirnultaneously with every Jiart of the university as an organic whole. 

Ito attempt will be made to review the recent agitations for reform 
^ Cambridge, dealing largely with the same problems as those at 
Oxford but not so publicly organized. ’ In truth the modern history 
of university reforrn inay be dated from the year 1800. In this 
year at Oxford was initiated the raising of standards of scholarehip 
by the adoption of the new examination statute under the leadership 
of a great disciplinarian. Dean Jackson, of, Christ Church, and at 
Cambridge the founding of Dowi^g College, giving new emphasis 
to useful knowledge in conjunction with university culture. The 
lit^ary revolution in England, the correlative of the French revo- 
lution, followed by the political reform issuing in the reform bill of 
1882, resulted in various actions and reactions in the universitiea 
They were stirred by criticisms beginning in the Edinburgh Eeview 
in 1808. Throughout the nineteenth century, and especially after 
the royal commissions of the middle of the century, the univeratiM 
have slowly but surely adjusted themselves to the demands of the, re- 
formers. Ind^, it has been charaoteristic of them, when they idid 
not lead an age, to conform to the demands of every ag6 throi^^out 
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lUlu&k ioM' MMibr^ .GX^p&mg iB:^thebr period oi stagnktioD 4ioi>the 
seyenteenlhtand eighteenth centuries^ when they were dominated by 
the wealthy and aristocratic colleges. We have gone thus far into 
the subject of university reform because of the sidelights it throws 
upon our present-day problems, many of which are ever old and 
ever new. The excursion may also give us a better interpretation of 
the Universities and their scope. ^ It is clear a wider meaning must 
be giv^ to the phrase university reform than that of ^ making 
the universities as efficient teaching institutions as possible^’ ^ 

While it may be conceded that the universities as they now exist 
are primarily teaching institutions, the long line of prophets of uni- 
versity reform have given it a broader meaning. They have seen the 
vision of an all-roimd university adding tcrthe teaching and charac- 
ter training of the college, learning, research, the application and 
diffusion of knowledge, the service without distinction of class,! of 
humanity, in all its units of social organization. The point of uni- 
^'srsity reform is to correlate and coordinate in the central university 
the seven spheres of activity to which we have earlier referred in the 
interest of the greatest economy and efficiency. 

The lessons for us are obvious — a university^ is different from a 
college not only in degree but in kind.* A college in ijts sphere is 
no wliit inferior to a imivernty, and being of a different genus it 
should not attempt to he a miniature university. Its prime function 
is instruction and stjll, standing in loco parentis, character training 
in an atmosphere of generous culture. The original New England 
college, planted by Cambridge and Oxford graduates upon the model 
of the English college, then denninant in the university, with its 
vigorous offshoots in the Middle ^nd Western ' States, perpetuated 
the best features of this type and has become a glorious characteristic 
of American education. Like its first parents, it has well maintained 
its independence. It now needs to learn from them that it should 
become a unit in an educational system related to the schools below it 
and federated with the universities above it 
In the newer States, where it is still practicable, the independent 
I colleges might well follow the Oxford and Cambridge model and 
plant themselves in the same town with the university. Where it is 
I too late to do this, the spirit of the Oxford and Cambridge plan 
may be preserved not only by the colleges grouping themselves in 
I colle^ unions, according to their church or similar interests, but also 
direct affiliation with universities. The isolated independent col- 
' is an expensive and nneducational anomaly. If the American 
' college can not be locally^ a part of tixe university, it needs, and the 

imlyeirsity needs, that it sho^d be spiritually embodied with it. 

• ' ' ^ ^ 

^ TinjarS. A. I., ** A Hlttory <i€ kefbrm/' Cambrtdfe, 1918» p. 293. 

*Cf. Ch. y, ** tnd«pendeBt UnlvenltyC CoUafw,” p. 180. 
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The Mieel of « liberd ’edaceUah for wWoh the AmencMi odlege 
stands is enforced by the example of all the Britidi univanitieB new 
and nhl in requirinij the incorporation in the uniTOrsity of a liberal 
^ consisting only of professional schools 

^ . * ^‘^tioBof the fiinAamentat idea and unbroken tradition 
of a Bntidi university. The so^sallediuperior faeolties of theology 
kw^ and medicine do not segregate themseleBS, hot sit together with 
^e various schools of the arts faculty in council and congregation. 
Their courses of study and their students are interspersed with tiiose 
of the arts. The arts faculty does not deem itself inferior to the 
l^aculues superior in order of the time of their work. Its work is not 
demeaned by following its historical mis^on . inter al^ of being 
preparatory to professional studies. It rejoices to layVthe br^ 
foundatmn upon which rest the rising platforms of-the pyramid of 
professional learning. 

The college as an essential jiart of the university in Oxford, C«p: 
bndg^ and Durham, impresses the lesson that many American uni- 
versities departing, from the English tradition under the influence' of 
continental institutions need to learn, namely, that character build-, 
ing IS an aim of education to the very end. Maturity and citken- 
ship in the university do not absqjve from law, but like every other 
citizenship must develop its manhood code of law and have a disci- ‘ 
plme to enforce it* The college shows that the best means to this 
end, which is reenforced by the prominence to-day of the social ele- * 
ment in education, is the provision of halls of residence.* 

For any fair under^nding,. however, of the universities, two re- 
marks must be made. First, contrary to the general notion, the rela- 
tive poverty of the universities and their colleges as a whole hampers 
their advance. The prodi^vity of their capital has decreased with 
the depreciation of their real estate investments and the increase of 
taxes. They are not able to redistribute their funds, locked up in 
trusts and eamarked for special purposes, so as to meet the chang- 
mg demands in education. Herein is a warniijg for the boards of 
mvestment of our newer institutions, and particularly for their bene- 
factors, not to tie up their gifts without giving discretion to govern- 
ing boards. It is a surprise to find in Briticin that pecuniary needs 
induce a competition between universities and among coUeges, and a 
fear of being undersold, which prevent an advance' of standards of 
examinations. Notably the universities give the M. A. degree with- 
out any arademic requirements, because they feel they cant not effort 
the IpsB of income from fees. Likewise the heed of the charges to 
keep the names of graduates on the university books and the coll^ 
boards Halts the change widely advocated in convocation/ 


*ct Ch. xvTit ^ liifiL'* pp, ato-iaa. 

pp. 144-4ai - " ■ ^ 
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Second) the aouroe of the student coostitueOc; affects the entire 
oempleaiion of the universities. For several centuries the nobilitj^ 

^ the pn^ksaional^ and upper-middle classes through the training of 
the famous “public schools’’ supplied the undergraduates. The 
peculiar iglory of English education' and the dominant factor, in the 
underginduate life of the u liversities has been the “ public s^dol,” 
with italelassical and' character training, modeled itom the close of 
the fourteenth century upon William of Wykeham’s college at Win- 
chester, which was specifically to train for the university. The 
spirit of Wykeham’s motto, “ Manners makyth man,” ^as taken pos- 
session of all the “public schools,” and through them of the uni- 
versity alleges. N ' 

There are about 600 of these schools, of three or four different 
types, in the incorporated Association of Head Masteia. Some hun- 
dred of the great and older “public schools,” like Winchester and 
Etosn, because they send so many boys to the older universities, group 
tiiemselves in the Head Masters’ Conference. Of the remaining 500 
schools, some are ancient grammar schools, some are. smaller boarid' 
ing schools of more modem foundation, and some are great day 
schools, like St. Paul’s. In addition to the continuance of tl^e' cus- 
toms and friendships of these schools among the undergraduates in- 
the universities, there is the influence of their head masters upon the 
policies of tha universities. The long period of study in the^ schools 
and the selection of sons of parents of social standing abla to bear 
the considerable expense e^ablish a corresponding and costly style of 
living in the university. This fact gave ground for comment like 
that of the late Dr. Draper: 

American universities can not follow the British university with Its narrow, 
purely eUadcal, and purely IQnglUh scholarship, which Is studloqsly prevented 
from belEig broadened by that fatuous policy of the ruling classes which stub- 
bOnUy^ ref uses the organization of all secondary schools through which the only 
people who can broaden It may come to the university at all.^ 

The grounds upon which Dr. Draper’s remarks rested have been 
rapidly shifting under the pressure of the series of educational acts, 
beginning with that for elementary education in 1870. Recent l^is- 
lation, parliamentary and local, especially since the report of Loril 
Bryce’s commissi! in 1895, has revivified certain ancient founda- 
tions, particularly “in grammar schools” aa dual schools, and de- 
veloped municipal secondary schools. Thomas Arnold, at Rugby, in 
the first half of the nineteenth century had begun the reform of the 
“public schools” in morale, and in informing the instruetioff'^th 
th^ modern historical spirit Further impelled by the advances of the 
material science^ these schools have added the modem to the ancient 

ft Aadsvw cpsiaiMon«r of edocatioa of But* of New Tork. **Aa«rlcaD 

MneottMt** Honglitom Wlila Ob.* ISOS. p. ISt. 
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clcncal id<k. Before the act of 1870, Matthew Arnold, haring 
caught in Germany the vision of the importance of t* * secondary 
school, was preparing the way for its spread in Englai As a 
sequence of the above movements we have in 1912 on the rol’ of the 
“ Inoorporated Association of fHead Masters^ 552 head mas era of 
secondary schools^ in the bro^ sense of a schocd administered under 
a definite form of public or corporate control recognized by. the board 
\ of education under regulations for secondary schools.' v 

The pupils of these schools are becoming a force second only to 
those of the ** public schools*’ in ttieir effect on the undergraduate 
life of the universities.* Their modem traditions and their increaa* 
ing numbers must tell. Of the total of 220 scholars and exhibition- 
ers e^|ering Cambridge in 1911-12, only 84 came from the great 
“public schools” as compared with about 100 ftom the great day 
and various kinds of secondary schools.* Other student movements 
changing the complexion of the universities, and tending to develop 
the university independent of the incorporated colleges, are the at- 
tendance of wOTien,* the admission of Rhodes scholars by passing 
“ responsions” apart from college examinations, and the increase of 
the sons of artisans, due to the Agitation for the higher education of 
workingmen.* 

At this point one is confronted by a standard view of the older 
universities that they are to remain unique to educate gentlemen in 
the sense of those of the leisured classes. They are not to be popular. 
They are to minister not only to “ the quality,” but to pare chiefly for 
quality of scholarship and mind and not for average ability.* 

In short, as contrasted with the newer univerdties, they are not to 
be cheap,' popular, or industrial. This view is fortified by the exist- ' 
6nce of classes in England and is diffused ordinarily by foreign 
writers on English universities. Whatever element of truth is in 
these statements, which in certain aspects are certainly un-American, 
may they not- contain a hint for the American cpllege against excess 
of zeal* in stimulating the attendance of inferior minds and the pro- 
duction^ of in educated proletariat? 

It must be noted, however, that the two universities have presented 
evidence to the royal commission on the civil service that the sons 
of toil arid poverty, with ability, have means provided to attend the 
university. ‘They refer to assistance mad^e by the local authority to 
the boy of* real ability in the secondary school, and to the munerous 

^ Royal commtMlop on the cItU aerrlce, 1918, |k 138. 

«Cf. Ch. XVIII, - Btndest LUe,” p. 240; Ch. XVII, *• CorricnU,** p. 288. 

* Royal commlaaloa oa the clftl aenrfee, 1818, p. 116, 

*Cf. Ch. V^II, "Women's Colleges," pp. 162-^ 

■ Ct. Chs. XII, " State Aid and VUitatlon : " XIV, "ApplM Science and Professional 
Edncatlon XIX, " nnWerslty Extension Teaching. 

•Cf. Ch. '‘XVII, 'Curricula," p. 386. ^ 
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■eholArdJpa uid exhibitions' ivxilable in* the’imiteniiieBj'tO' the< 
amount' of about $800,000 at Oxford and $288,000 at Cambridge, 
afnadal^ 7 ; Oxford awarded to students beginning twdence in Oc- 
tobw, 1911, entrance scholarships and exhibitions to the vaine of 
$118,880, and Cambridge to the value of $100,890. In addition, 
various helps are offered to men of slender means. The odlegee 
reserve some dieaplj rented rooms for poor men. Some colleges 
make reduced inclusive charges and by confidential arrangements 
^in reduced subscriptions to the morp important undergraduate 
clubs. It is emphasued that at most colleges the tutors have a 
private fund to use at their discretion for loans to students who need 
help.‘ The provision of discretionary funds to bo dispensed in a 
confidential way to deserving and needy students, not by governing 
boards, but by heads of colleges or teachers in personal contacf with 
the students, is a practice that should be greatly enlarged in the 
United SUtes. Brasenose GoUe^, at Oxford, furnishes an iliustra- 
tiim of the care as well as the confidential way with which these 
funds''should be dispensed. When men apply for certain valuable 
scholarships of $600 a year which are confined to men of limited 
means, a pa^ of questions is sent to the parent asking, “ What is 
your professional income?” “What is your private income?” “How 
■■ many children have you?” Strong emphasis is put upon having a 
fund in addition’ to scholarships from which grants' of money are 
made privately — at any rate not after advertisement — to students in 
need of assistance.* 

Ainongst various changes proposed for scholarships, ^t is clear that 
at neither university will anything receive general favor that would 
make distinctions between classes resting solely on wealth. While 
these scholarships may be won by rich men, the majority of scholars 
are thh sons of professional men usually of limited incomes. These 
(mints should commend some form of scholarship system to objectors 
against scholarships in American colleges. D^pite some of the evils 
of competitive examinations and of rivalries' between both schools 
• and colleges the problem is the same on both sides of the Atlantic. 
This is a case in which Americans may periiaps wait u(>on the ex- 
periments made in England. The commission of 1850 thought that 
> they had solved the difficulty by substituting open, with certain 
exceptions, for the close scholarships and exhibitions conferred from 
medieval times upon students from particular schools, localities, 
or familiies connected with the fognders. The commission of 1877, 
retaining the open competition, . amoved in the direction of the 
equalization of the value of sdiolai ships and of making exhibitions 

^ Bioiral oAmteliiiOD on th« dVii Mrrlee« 1918, pp. 114, 127. Ct Cb. XTIII. “ Etnduit 
UUr 9. 244. . « 

eonwMoB cItU Mnrlcn, 1918, pp. 48, 49. 
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on the whole eleemoeynerj. Various experimeote are tried 
and propoations considered by some colleges in nftnfar ^nnB Snooeu 
from the nature of the case will fully come <mly when there is con- 
certed action among the colleges and by the universities. American ’ 
universities and coUeges may weU profit by this same suggestion of 
g)nferenoe and agreeinent with .reference to a scheme of scholarships. 

ApeHcan donors of scholarships may well ^ taught not to tie 
up their funds too specifically by the freedom' with whicfi parlia- 
mentary commissions have redistributed the gifts of benefactors to . 
meet the changing conditions of differenf ages. Nevertheless, at this 
moment complaints are made of the predominance of scholi^rships 
for thefgreek and Latin classics and the meager provision for other 
subjects. In 1907-8 at Oxford, out of a toUl of 604 scholarships 
300 were for classics, and of a toUl of 230 exhibitions 120 were for 
classica' 


One of the oldest and most characteristic features of Oxford and 
Cambridge is the ^stem of fellowships.* The fellows were the 
graduates, just as the scholars were the undergraduates, of the almost 
monastic medieval colleges. ,Jhe foundtirs of the fellowships in- 
tended them primarily for the advancement of learning and only 
incidratally for teaching. The royal commission in the middle of 
the nineteenth century found about 66<Lfellows at'Oxford and about 
400 at Cambridge, appointed largely by favor, all necessarily celibates 
and in holy orders with a life tenure and mostly absentees from the 
university. They opened the fellowships to general competition, but 
the clerical and celibate restrictions and the life tenure remained 
until the reform of the commission of 1877 prevailed in the statutes 
of 1882. . 


The last commission esUbli^ed four classes of fellowships : “ OflB- 
cial or tutorial,” held ex officio by members of the teaching and 
administrative staffs of the colleges; “professorial,” held ex officio 
by professors of the university: “ research,” tenable for seven years, 
but generally renewable on condition of undertaking soine prescribed 
work of research, study, or service to the college or university, the 
.stipend of these to be $1,000 annually, with certain college privi- 
leges; “prize” fellowships, awarded after examination, free from 
any condition of work, tenable for seven years, and of the same 
value as the last class. The commissioners’ statutes limited the num- 
ber of the first three classes and intended that about 170 “ prize ” 
fellowships should ultimately be provided at a cost of something 
like $175,000 per annum at Oxford.* The “ prize ” fellowships were 

* Cnrton, txird, of Kedleston* ** PrtnctplM and Ifothodi* etc.,** IMO, 77, 

«Cf. Cb. XV, **AdraDced Study and Research Wlthont Oradnate Scboola/* pp, 215-lft, 
eooacU (PrIodplM and UctliodF of OnlTonltj Beform), 

IVlIr, pp, 77. 
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to ba in laet, Lord Ciunon “ a itMe name indicates, yte apothcoeis 
of tlw theory that a fellowship is a reward of ability rather a 
condition of service,” and further a link, as Jowfett believed, between 
the residents of Oxford and the outside world. The expecUtions 
eonceming' the “prise” fellowships it is generally agreed have 
&iled of realisation. The colleges have never begun to fill up the 
^ number, and on the whde tne fellowships have become unfruitful 
sinecuFes. Substitutes for “prire ” fellowships were recommended 
.by the hebdomadal council in 1910, but they have not yet been 
adopt^.* 

For the general scheme and the bearing of the whole subject of 
fellowships we must refer to our cliapter upon “Universities and 
Research” (p. 214). The lesson for Americans of the story of 
“prize” fellowships is that good and learned men, alas! yield to the 
temptation of indolence without the pressure of some supervision, 
and that some residential requirements in and service of a university 
are desirable. By this inference it is not meant to say that there is 
not, m exceptional cases, room outside the universities for foundations 
to reward and employ ability in investigation and research, as in the 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research, or in the Carnegie Insti* 
tntion of Washington, or State and municipal institutes and researcli 
laboratoriea These establishments furnish the element of supervi- 
sion lacking in prize feilowsliips. Fellowships, an essential part in 
the ancient foundations of the colleges, strictly applied to the pro- 
motion of specific subjects, services, or persons, have' undergone 
changes to meet the demands of the times. They have. been shifted 
not only to make prize fellowships but to rarve for pensions (see 
p. 186), for research, and very largely for part payment of teachinc 
or other college work. The radical suggestion has even been made 
to abolish fellowships, retainin^^ the title of fellow because of its 
historiral associations and commercial value in the outside world.* 
There is little likelihood of such a proposition being entertained in 
responsible quarters, J»tft continued readjustments and coordinations 
of ^he fellowships may be anticipated.* Feilowsliips are the core of 
the colleges, not only historically and govemmehtally but at present 
actually, numbering approximately 400 at each of the universities 
and having an annual income apart from fees and other stipends 
estimated at each university as between $300,000 and $860,000.* The 
histo^ <?f fellowships at the two universities justifies the widespread 
creation of fellowships in the newer universities of the English- 
world. But warned by that same history, these universities 





eoUDcn. 1910. pp. 84-88. Al«o ef. Tllly.rd, p. 888. 
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•Cl Cnnoa, pp* 93-100; alto report of hebdomadal eouiicil. pp* 73^83. 
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have felt the nee»l to safeguard against favoritism in methods of 
nppointniont. to limit the tenure of office, to -fix a just emolimient, 
and to iipjwil to a love of learning and of public service, while court- 
ing a rensonable ik*pi*ee of su|>orvision. 

Ihiis far the two older universities have Uhui (rented in common. 

Nor is it desired now to any extent to <lifferentiate them. Up to the 
last century I)o!linpfi*r‘s nunark held true: 

Kiurlnn*!. iMirsnlnp ihrouKteVu wlittfe hlsoay flu* twofnM aim of pmcttcal 
urti\l!.v iiiitl {toUtlenl nnd hoHt|le io all tviUrnlluiUon, hag cotifln€<) ' 

iiKi'lf !<» iiniverKltleH. two ^'<tri'Ktriiti«»nK wliloli have pn*»ervetl ilown 

ttv (Ills Itiiy iluMr reptimiran ('onstitutlon uml nutotuuny. A ainule university 
uouU Imvo IHMOIIIO I.MI exrlush.*, om murh of ,i in,nnt|K)l>\ ami ultimately 
u.>uM imve pme !.> sU^ep on the pillow t.f Its privih^ces nml traditionary honor*. 

Mm the two \vat«*h«*i| moli othor iind stiimilnttNl im<‘h other, and eaoh of them 
'‘IHH'liilly cherished one of the two iinitn tendencies of the Kncllati mlml—Oxford 
the t^vleshiKtind and the diMplinos suhservln*; ihlH. Cambrldjo' the madtemat- 
irnl mid iimre pno tind alms.* 

Attempts to <liifmMitiatc Oxford and Ciunhridjje hy means of 
itmad geiierali?u(tions have U^en made by inimenms writers as well 
as in riiriTMt popular stories and phiasi's. Matthew Arnold named 
C atnhrid):;e the mother of j^real men. and Oxfonl of preal move- 
ments. (itH»rp» Kiiot stiid that at C'anibrid^e everybody spoke well 
of everylHHiy else: at Oxft)rtl exerybrniy criticized everybtKlv, Ix>rd 
Hoseberrv expressed it : 

Oxford and ('ainhrldfce liii|Mirt, or did in>|Hirt, ii distinctive cliarneter to ihelr 
men; they had ii iiinrlvtHl division In jsilltlcs as well as in learnlufr. Oifoni had 
the traditional and reverential. CanihrUU'e the iiupitrlnt; or twilnw spirit.* 

IVsident Thwin^r* approaches the distinction by inakinp Oxford 
and ('ambridpe one of the four classes into wliich he boldly divides 
the universities of the world, with the saving (dause that the charac- 
teristics of nil four classt‘.s are more or less in every university. In 
I iiis first class he places the (Termaii universities devoted to the die- 

i coverv and publication of truth, to learning and scholarship, with 

I libraries and laboratories as tools, and ol)servation as their metlual. 

The universities in S<‘otian<i and the United States constitute the 
second class, whose primary purpose is the development of character 
lliroHgh the power 4»f thinking. SHiolarsliip has a less dominant 
place. The aim is rather iutellectimi and ethical. In the third class 
are Oxford and ('ambridge and certain Americiin colleges. The real 
purpose, tliough not the object of public proclamation, is the mak^g 

• Domng«r*i “ L’Dlvenltateu und SonKi." In 8. S. Laurie ‘ RIm ami Con»(ttutlQn 

nr TlniveratUea,** ]8BS, pp. 244-2 4S. , 

*RMebery, Lord, " Cbancfllor'K AddreaK, I'oiveraliy of Gla^iow, laos/* MacLeboav A 
S«inii. Ola^zow, p. 16. ^ 
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fit a gentleman in whom intellect, heart conarience, will, and the 
esthetic faculty are so blended that he becomes at home in anv 

***L**f^‘ 1?* Far East represent ihe fourth class, 

and here President Thwinp would probably have inserted the newer 
univereiUM which tram men of efficiency, graduates nble-to earn a 
living. This efficiency is like that of pn.fe.ssion.il .^ l.ool.s and « h»oN 
of enjiiuwing, but of a lilH.ralir.ed sort, t-mched In the ihougl.t of 
Imng ill lorgi* relations. Pn.sident Thwing* noie.s Muiie of tin- 
popular remarks. O.xfonl says, in depreciation, Cambridge is demo 
cratic, blit Cambridge takes it as a c(»m])limenf. ('ambridoe snvs 
deprecatingly, O.xford is ineffwtive, but Oxford take.s ii n.s^i com 
phnient Oxford lings Greek grammar rlo.ser than Cambridge, and 
Cambridge points to its Cavendish laboratory as the m.H.t s.giutican, 
place in scientific discipline in Britain. He adds (he Oxford colleges 
are governeil more by their heads and (he ('ambndgi. colleges bx 
their feJiows. ^ 

.< remarks, such as. 

The Oxford man acts as if all the world Udonjrs to him: (he Cam 
bridge man as if ha iM-longed to all (be world." One ('ainbridg.- 
student shoiiteil to another stri.ling somewhat lofiilv acrr.ss i|,c 
court of Trinity. “Hi. where did yon get (l.al Oxford liiannerr If 
one were to yield to the fascinating practice of making generaJi/a 
tions. he miglit add many to the almve. He might sav Oxford is 
progre«ive-conservative, Camhriiige is conservative“pn>gix.,ssive 
- preeg.mently classical, ('amhri.lge is pnM.minentlv scien- 

tifie. O.Tford’is phihisophical, C'ambridge is poelical. O.xford (ends 
to make statesmen, Cambridge to make scholars. Oxford contribiite.s 
leaders at home, ('-ambridgi. piomn-rs abroad. .\n .Cinsrican wrliaps 
feels more at home in ('amhridge. because it may be more democratic 
or because It is the mother of American colleges through the New 
Eng and Cambridge. He can not forget, however, ’when in New 
England in the seventeenth ix.ntnrv there was the higliest proimrdon 
of univereity graduates to (he population the world has ever known 
besides Cambridge men there were “Oxford men not a few ” \n 
American visiting the universities back and forth, if asked which 
he likes the hotter, may well replv. “ The o„e I was at t!,e last " 

T}« nniv«.8itie8 are the clo.sest of friend.s. with a community of 
mferests a^ of teachers consisting of graduates of the one or the 
^er, rarely taking any step without consideration of its effect on 
Nith inrtitutions. There is a good-natured comjietition of the Chris- 
(MB sort urged m the text, “ Provoke one another to good works ” 

the other. Their independence thr ough endowments, their self-gov- 

•Thwinf. ChtHM FrankllD. " tJnlT.rtltl*. of the Wld," lUemllUD, lail. pp. lO-u. ~ 



eminent, their rcpresenUtion in Ptrliement, end weijrht of influence 
genermlly have made them almost a fourth estate in the realm. They 
make it clear that endowed and autonomous colleges have a place as 
counterweightii to State institutions. Nor should it be forgotten in 
the States how influeiu'e lias been lieightened not only by the coopera- 
tion between the two universities, but also contrary to their earlier 
iwlioies by association with the newer .State-aided universities. 

Kxidence is not lacking tliat Canibridgc is con.servative-jirogres- 
.-ive with progressive-con.servative Oxford as a dose se«'ond. The 
terms are iiseil in a much broader siMise than politically, though for 
years in parliamenUrv represiintation O.vfonl was iiredominantly 
Tory, and ('ambiidge Whig. (Jenerally (,'ambridge has ante<late<l 
Oxfortl ill the intrtHliiction of new subjwts of study, or the stressing 
of them in Uip.o*‘s known at Oxford as honor w'hoola.’ Cambridge 
louiuls out its dozen of trijiose.s w itb the establislinient of an anthro- 
pological tripos in 19i;t. this doubling the number of triposes since 
18iS. Oxford has nine more or less corresimndeiit honor seliools, not 
cmifiling a.s separate scIkmiIs the eight sulKlivisioiis of the. iiHluml 
Miience schools.’ 1 he ,^lc tripos at Cambridge until 181.5 was the 
lUHlhematical. and the honor seluKil at Oxford .still signifieantly 
known as ‘‘ (ireiit.s was A/7/cme /lunuiniorfu. In the beginning at 
Cunihridgc the aneient ()ua<lriviiini seems to have had the upper 
hand, naturally preparing the way for the mathematical, natural, 
and appli.nl sciences trii>os.vs. At Oxford the trivi.im similarly held 
.-way. naturally tending to imHliice, as grammar largely meant Latin, 
the Littrrae humoniorei school and jiossiblv the comirvative spirit 
characlerizwl in Brownings Oranimiirian.' The multiplication of 
stu.fies and the rwognition of them in hoiioi-s demonstrates the steady 
advance of the universities.w ith the tiuu'.s. |,„t ordinarily with Cam- , 
bridge hs the patli-finder.* 

The -wiisalion of the year UU3 at the universities was the abolition 
of the last relic of e- lesiastical te.sts by the opening of the divinity 
degrees to all doiion. tiations at Cambridge and the defeat of a simi- 
lar ^^^rd. While Cambridge has given the highest 

• Cr Cb. XVII. Carrlculii/* p, 2S4. ^ 
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tiifk« sinee 1804, Oxford ibada enifiYMering science the last of the 
eight Bubdivisions of the natural science honor school only three years 
tfgo-' The preeminence of Oxford in Greek and Latin classics, 
philosophy and history is due to the dignity and distinction attached ♦ 
to the final classical school as compared with those given to the 
ipathemaiical tripos in Cambridge. Cecil Khodes furnishes an ex- 
ahiple of the fruits .of the Oxford course in attributing the keynote 
of his life and the inspiration of his founding of his scholarships to 
the maxims of the Greek philosophers with which Oxford had 
imbued him. The Oxford i*ecord in no sense derogates from Cam- 
bridge’s contribntion to textual criticism and philology from the days 
of Bentley or to modern philosophy from the days of her great sons, 
Francis Bacon and Isaac Newton, and its school of neoplatonists. 

Oxford, more than once the royal capital and on the great high 
road to the north, possibly was better located to breed statesmen than 
Cambridge on a by-way into the fen countr>% If so, the quiet and 
dreamy horizon of the fens might bring a com|)en8ation favoring the 
rearing of poets. The fame of Spenser, Milton, Wordsworth^ and 
Tennyson so adds to the luster of Cambridge that injustice may be 
done to Oxford, with its meadows, hills, and Matthew Arnold’s and 
Clough’s tree on the hill. 

The location of both the “rus-urban” university towns, of about 
50,000 inhabitants each, wonderfully picturesque with their meander- ‘ 
ittg river banks and gardens, favors the leisure so desirable for the 
'scholar and offers the beauty which appeals to the poet. A sense of j 
Am importance of pictnresqueness of location with landscape* water- ^ 
*»pe, and academic shade has so been conveyed to the most fortuimte 
"universities and colleges in the New World that an institution with- 
out a river, sea, or lake is almost inconceivable; and an institution 
can not rest until at least an artificial lake is made, as at Princeton. 
Ev«n an Iowa farmer once said .there could be no real university 
without the picturesque surrounding of hill, river, or wood, no 
matter how grand the expanse of prairie. 

^th universities in every generation have shown themselves 
‘‘ nests of singing birds.” L«t our American institutions in this age 
cf science mark that science demands the creative imagination and 
poetay has its permanent place. Among the latest products of. the 
universities are volumes of verse* of sufficient merit to vindicate the 
eadrtence of a chair of poetry at Oxford. A critic says : 

Taking the Oxford and Oanbrldge volonies together, we feel that those 
Who new of poetry In ISoghand may take 

‘ ■ - mi ' m L r , .. , ■ ' 

«cr. Ck. XTT. Sdssee iiM PfsfeMlosal SMacattes,*^ ^ SOB. 

• Oxford Poetry (lS10-lSia>. sitll Bta istrodoctfos by OUbert Mdrray, Oxford. Bfeck- 
weU. t:ambrldse Poets (ISOO-mi), ckoeeB by aifrldt Tlllyard, Csmbrldie, Heffer. 
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cow^ from what they Ond In them. The Oxford poets tolng evidence Uint 
the power of soii(t U siin alive among us; and the Cambridge poets, who are 
more mature, show further that Hielr winga are capable of suatatned hl»t 
while both bear striking witness that the motive Influencing our young poets 
Is a desire to express some mood or thought with sincerity, rather than to 
Imitate any fashionable style.* , 


The critic credits the Oxford poets with more singing quality than 
those of Cambridge, though witli less sense of form. The critic 
attributes the greater sense of form to the maturity of the Cambridge 
writers, but one may well query if it is not due to the predominanoe 
there of philological and scientitic studies. 

The pioneering spirit of Cambridge appears in its antedating 
Oxford in most of the extramural movements making for the 
nationalization of university influence. Both universities instituted 
local examinations in 1858.* The Oxford and Cambridge schools 
examinations board followed in 1873. University extension was ' 
formally launched by Cambridge in 1873 and taken up by the Lon- 
don society for university teaching in 1876 and by Oxford in 1878.' 
Corres|)on9ing to Cambridge’s leadership in attention given to the 
(diiention of the masses is the recognition o*f women by the uni- 
versities.* The Cambridge local examiners began the informal ex- 
amination of girls in 1863, and the local examinations were opened 
to them in 1865. Edinburgh and Durham followed in 18tl6, but 
Oxford waited till 1870. Girton, the fii-st college for women at a 
university, settled itself at Cambridge in 1873, followed by Newn- ' 
liain Hall in 1875, both pi-eceding the opening at Oxford in 1879 of 
Lady Margaret Hall and Somerville Hall. While both universities 
still withhold the degrees from women, Cambridge admitted them 
to degree examinations in honors in 1881-82, while it took Oxford 
• from 1884-1890 to admit to all final honors schools. 

This slow but sure approach to coeducation may not only illus- 
trate the characteristics of the two universities, but may indicate a 
safe method of procedure for the solution of the same problem by 
the older American foundations. 

In the language of the economist one of the greatest of the modem 
^ questions for universities is the distribution of their products. 

■' Oxford and Cambridge have already their labor bureaus, but they 
dignify them by the name of ‘appointments boards.’”* Thia field 
was first entered by Cambridge in 1884 by the establishjnent- of the 
scholastic agency to provide Cambridge men in search of scholastic 
appointments with a convenient and inexpensive means of obtaining 

>Tbe TUdm Utemj rawlMMlBt, Jwft, U, 1014.’ 

•Cf. Ch. XTI,." Bzimlaatlrai," p. 228; ' Bchboli'Bxaialiuittoiii,*' pp. 224^.328: ' ' ’ 

*Cf. Ch. XIX, " DalvenltT^BxtmntOD TMehl>c,”’p. 340. 

. *C1. Ch. Tm. " Woami’i ColUfM,” pp. 1B1-1S3. 

■ Bnrefoii, Clondcalejr, " Cooperation hetween School ahd Bmplover,” Contcaporatv 
Rev.. Feb., 1014. ' ■ : 
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thwn- It has also opened its r6^ster to other applicants without 
restriction of degree or place of education. Since its commencement 
it has revived upon its books over 6,500 candidates. The business is 
conduct^ by a director and secretary under the control of a com- 
mittee of urtiversity officials and members of the staffs of the princi- 
pal^i^ol leges. With the object of promoting scheme of life assurance 
for schoolmasters and clergymen, the agemy in 1891 registered as a 
company under the Company’s Act. The Cambridge University ap- 
pointments board in 190;2 took over the work of the appointments 
association and is administered by a secretary and an assistant sec- 
Past and present members of the university are eligible for 
registration. No candidate is accepted without a nomination either^ 
from a member of the board or from a tutor of his college, and 
personal interviews with the secretary are deemed essential. With- 
out excluding scholastic appointments, the board has mainly in view 
appointments in the military, diplomatic, and civil services at home, 
in In^ia, and in the colonies; in the professions of law, medicine, 
engineering, journalism, and literature; and in businesses, agricultural, 

• commercial, and industrial. A noteworthy feature anticipating voca- 
tional training is a series of special articles on various employments, 
which may hdp the reader to realize something of the extent of 
ground which the board tries to cover, published in its annual 
Appointments Gazette. 

The appointments board’s rejiort for 1912 shows rapid and steady 
progress. The number of appointments obtained by graduates on the 
introduction of the board was 315, as compared with 146 in 1907. 
The board already finds places for more than a (juarter of the men 
who leave Cayibridge annually. 

At Oxford it was not until 1907 that the university officially rec- 
ognized the appointments committee, which was founded in 1892L 
One of its most suggestive features for Americans is its consultative 
committee, consisting not only of representatives of all the colleges 
and of the noncollegiate delegacy, but ,'also of co-opted members, 
nonresident representatives of some of the larger business interests. 
The committee states that there is an increasing number of men who 
are anxious to take work outside the learned professions, and who 
appear to be qualified for such work, either by the possession of 
general ability or by interest in subjects closely connected with 
busineBS and administration. Several business men of eminence and 
public spirit are serving on the committee. The importance attached 
to the committee and a point to be marked by the corresponding 
American bureau is the selection of an experienced secretary. He in 
.a mature graduate of one of the strong^ colleges, with school and 
businesB experience, and for years private ^retary of one of the 
most distinguished lords and cabinet ministers. From October to 
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May, inclugive, 191£^13, the committee registered 671 candidates. 

, The secretary received above 800 visitors, of whom $80 were caadi- 
dates to . whom special interviews were given. The appointment 
filled in 1912 were 179, of which 45 were in the civil service at home 
and abroad. The chinmittee receives grants from the university and 
the colleges and charges only a nominal fee for registration and a 
-small coniiiiiasion on appointments secured.' 

Especially ‘should the attention of the Federal and State Govern-* 
iiients and the universities and colleges l>e called to the intimato *' 
relations between the universities and the public services, to which 
entire chapters are given in the Handbooks, of both universities. 

The royal commission on the ci^ il service (1913) gave particular heed 
to the testimony of the representatives of th^ universities, with the 
design of correlating the civil-service examinations and the studies 
and examinations of the universities still more closely. For the 
tugher civil service open competition, the civil-service commissioners 
and the univeraities cooperate in a scheme of subjects and marks. 

— universities make provision for instruction in the subjects ac- 
cepted by the civil-service commissioners not only in the arrange- 
ment of their tripos or honor’sehool courses .but in special lectures. 

The board of Indian civil-service studies at Cambridge makes pro- 
vision for those selected candidates for the Indian civil .service who 
pa^ their probationary year at Cambridge. T,he syllabus of the 
^ civil-service commissioners slill applies the principles' enunciated by 
Lord Macaulay’s committee in 1854, viz, “that the object of the 
competition should be to secure for the Indian civil-service officers 
who ‘have received Uie best, the most liberal, the most finished edii 
cation that their native country affords.’” 

Adding a list of public departments, not under the heading <rf the 
“higher civil service.” which by .some form of nomination or selec- 
tion %nd stmlents^to the universities at least for some part of their 
training, an American is made to realwie the service of the universi- 
ties to the Empire.* If his universities are not to be provincial, and 
if tlm United States is to play its part among the world powers, the 
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National and State Governments and tile universities and colleges 
mast come into a closer cooperation in the training of public servants. 

At Oxford the information was vouchsafed that at the present 
dtoment not less than 100 of the 'graduates under 30 years of age 
had g^e directI} from the university to administrative positions 'in 
^e Crown colonies, and that the Government testified to their success 
in managing men. 

No wonder Corbin wrote, “The colleges of England have manned 
me^British Empire.” With this in view, it is easier to appreciate 
Cecil Rhodes’s suggestions for the selection of scholars, whereby 
^olarship was to weigh only one-fourth in the marks, the other 
three- fourths being distributed among the possession of certain vir- 
tues, the power of leadership, and athletics, the latter as innch a test, 
of the spirit of fair play as of physical fitness. He distilled in his 
suggestions the essence of Oxford and Cambridge, with which he 
had been infused, and he proposed to diffuse it throughout the aca- 
demic life of Anglo-Saxondom, in which he included Germany,, to 
prepare for the leadership of the world.^ * , 

Prolonged study of the older universities has been made necessary 
not only by what they are in tlieniselv^s and what they have to teach, 
but also because they are the fountainhead of much of the university ** 
life yet to be taken up. Further, light has been gained upon a 
disputed question as to whether the univei-sities are and onght*^to be 
stationary, as their enemies would put it, reactionary, devoted to 
a certain form of culture, or progressive, participating in mtKlern 
movements, ^ 

The record justifies the stnmg commendatory phrases the sevei-e 
Vritics hAve been constrained to make on the universities. Uinl 
Curzbn says: 


A greater Injustice (‘ouUi not Ik.' ilone lo moflern Oxf<irn tlmri to represent 
it aa the home of atatlonary forces or Idene • • Oxford Is as capable now 
as ever— nay. more so — of fulflUto: Its tnulitloiial part as the of the 

l^t educational actIvitU's. the highest civic nsplrutlons. and the im>st mlvamisi 
thought of the age and the race.* 


Mr^ Tillyard writes: 

It Is not that Cambridge has gone back to the slumbers of the eighteenth 
century. On the contrary, it has made i>er8l8tent and couniiicuus efforts to 
adapt Itself to modern condillons. The iaftt 50 years, and especially the last 
"25 yenrs, show a great Increase in the number of subjects taught and of people 
to teach them.* . • * 


Hp emphasizes that men can be trained practically as physicians 
and surg e ons, as eng ineers, as farmers, as teachers, and for the army, 

p. 20. ~ 

ISir*^**!.^*^* ■“d Methodi of UolverMity neform.*' nupra, p. 18. 

of TTnlveralty Reform.’^ OAmh/ldK^. p. 882. Cf Ch 
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n ml for the civil service at home and abroad, and thid; opportunity 
IS given for research students. He dwells upon the increase ainPe 
1870 of the coihbined teaching staff of the university and colleges to 
iiboiit 380, or about 1 teacher for every 10 undergraduates. He 
points out the multiplication of buildings and tjie expenditures upon 
them since 1882. He summarizes by saying, “Cambridge strives to 
teach all that a complicated modern society can demand to know.” 

In conclusion, the ancient universities ^ve been found to be not 
.static but dynamic. They reveal that it is the nature of a university 
not only to pre.serve but to focu.s the truth of all the ages on the prob- 
lems of the pre.seiit. 

DURHAM. 


Sevenil Englishmen have been surprised that Durham should be 
grou{^ with Oxford and Cambridge., rather than with the newer 
English universities, since it was founded in 1832. In fact, in its 
Durham division it is an inchoate Oxford or Cambridge, th'e third 
of the ancient universities in England, brought forth jifter an inter- 
val of 700 yeap as one bom out of due time. In its Newcastle divi- 
sion It IS an inchoate newer university, anticipating all the other 
new universities. Probably it has the most to teach America in its 
pioneering in modern federalism resiUtitig in integral coordination 
of collegt^s in separate places.* 

In its origin it-is.of the ancient type. There was a combination 
of religious and scholarly traditions, with a quasi national feeling. 
Durham, like Oxford, connects us with Anglo-Saxon times. The 
hitter had its nucleus in the nunnery of St. Erideswide of the eighth 
century, the site of the present cnthedriil, tlie clm|)el of Christ / 
Church. The former is within the precincts of, and uses as its y 
chapel, the cathedral with its shrines of St. Ciithbert and the Ven- ^ 
.eiable Bede. The founding of University College, the senior college 
at Oxford, in the thirteenth century, one of the centers of the “ north- 
ern nation,” by William of Durham, is an early intimation that the 
“ north countree ” would one day Imve universities of its own. 

By 1640 Manchester and York were seeking to be the seat of a ' 
new university, but Cromwell, with his eye upon the endowments of 
the cathedral, decided upon Durham. After the Restoration the 
matter rested until the political agitation which culminated in the 
reform bill of 1832, uniting with the example of the wealthy bishops 
of the earlier centuries, persuaded the astpie Bishop of Durham, Van 
Mildert, to devote $1.'),000 a year of the cathedral’s princely revenues 
to the founding of the university. Like the older universities from 
the times of Q ueen Elizabeth and Archbishop I^aud, it was to be the 
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asBur^ handmaid of the Church of England. ' The charter of 1887 
rt^tnted a corporation by the x\^me of “The Warden, Masters, and 
Scholars of th^ University of Durham,” the admission to member- 
ship of the university to be in accordance with regulations established 
by the dean and chapter of Durham, with the consent of the lord' 
bishop. From tliat day to this the University at Durham, as befits itst 
location so well alluded t<» in its coat of arms, Fundatne nta ejus.tupev 
mofUtbua aanctua, has been a Zion of the Anglican church, especially 
resorted to by theological students. Though religious tests have 
been abolished except W theological degrees, the Bishop of Durham 
has been retained as visitor and the dean and members of the 
cathedral chapter as members of the senate, and Mie professorships 
of divinity and Greek continue annexed to the eanonries. Ecclesias- 
ticism has not prevented a broad administration by which the uni- 
versity antedates the newer universities iu tjie reception of applied 
science by the affiliation of the colleges at Newcastle, and marks its- 
departure from its Oxford and Cambridge pattern by its admission 
of women, to degrees, excepting theological, in 1895. It made the 
signal event of the year 1914 the giving of the vote to women in 
convocation.' In kinship with the Oxford and Cambridge collegiate 
system, Univei-sity College was founded with the university where 
it is still housed in the castle with the baronial l^all of the Palatine 
Prince-Bishops. The collegiate systein, however, in the nineteenth 
century appears to be a survival. It did not develop at Durham 
except in an adaptation which preserves the social and residential 
element in (he halls and hostels. The latter have multiplied, but 
have shown no tendency to develop into colleges.* 

Clearly the literal reproduction of the Oxford and Cambridge Col- 
lege plan is not fitted, save in it,s e.ssence. to modern times. The air 
of antiquity and the pioturesqueness which Sir Walter Scott cele- 
brates in his lines to the “gi-ey towel's of Durham ’’-unite it from its 
heights on the Weir to its sisters on the Cam and the Isis. Again 
we are renjinded of the advantage of a river for university scenery 
and events. The traditions of English oarsmanship have been kept 
alive Mce the first regatta at Durham on the Weir in 1834. 

A visitor at Durham is impressed-by the absence of laboratories, 
and herein is a likeness to Oxford and Cambridge in the first half of 
the ninteenth century, when Durham was founded. The B. A. de 
gree is preserved in its pristine purity as representing Greek, Latin’., 
mathematics, and religious knowledge, and it is still possible to take 


Ch, Tin, WomeD*»i College*,” p. 148. 

* Bj>. Httfltm** Hall, opened In 1840 for •todent* In *nr faetiItT • Bn Corin'- n-ii 

Of*-*" 

lidr o^n , llkcwiM 8. John • H«ll In IMS ; a womra’a .Soitel In 1899. Noncolltalttr 
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the degree in two years. With the incoming of modern subjects and 
the alliance with Armstrong College to keep the original B. A. with 
compulsory L^tin and Greek the Durham division gives a degree of 
B. A. in litteris antiquis. Warrant from the above may well be’ found 
fo^he recognition in the United States of the small classical college, 
^ill bravely delimit its i-aiige of studies. 

«f the niost interesting things is tl»e blending of the ancient 
iincr modern in echication and the exteinsion of the principle of the 
federation of colleges in one city to those in another city. After a 
half century of exjwiments in various forms of afliliation, what ap- 
|)ears to bfc a final solution of the problem was accomplished bv the 
statutes approved by King Edward VII in council in 1909 under 
the University of Durham parliamentary act of 1908. These statutes 
created two divi.sions of the university to be called respectively “the 
Durham division’’ and' “the Newcastle divi.sioii.” Ifie Durham di- 
vision comprises the colleges in Durham, and the Newcastle division 
comprises the college of medicine and Armstrong College. Thus all 
the colleges became integral parts of the tripartite university, each 
retaining its local faculties, governing boards, and property, and all 
under the oqe chancellor, vice chancellor and other university officers, 
:ind i-epresented in and subject to the university's senate as the su- 
preme governing and executive body of the university.* Thus dis- 
concerting rivalries have been done away with, and Durham Uni- 
versity has l)e<’ome the crown of the educational system of Newcastle, 
the county of Durham. an<l its adjacent -area. One burgeoning uni- 
versity seems assured in place of two, which 10 years ago it was 
feni-ed would l>e erected— on^ of them representing classical and the 
other an industrial extreme— onejn Durham,' the capital of the county 
with only 15,0()0 inhabitants, the old ecclesiastical, political, and his- 
toric center, and the other in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, only a dozen 
miles away, with its growing population of 270,(K)0, a center of coal 
fields, of iron and shipbuilding industries. The evolution of three 
institutions into one university is instructive. It grew from the 
loosest aiiiiiation.* 

The University of Durham College of Medicine continues as a 
corporation under the Company’s Act, and with articles of'associ- ■ 
ation registered by the board of trade. It is controlled by a court of 
governors and an executive council. The constitution of the council 
of 21 members supplements the statutes of the university in inter- 
weaving all the institutions concerned, without sacrificing local au- 
tomony. Seven of the council are elected by the court of governors, 
seven by the members of the academic board, i. e., the faculty, three 

'Cf. Cb. IX, OrganUattun ami Admtiilatrmtlon of Untrerattleii,’* p. 168. 

, ■Of. C'b. XIH, " Coonluiatluo. of InafltQtloiia/* p. 195. 
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by the senAte of the university, two by the house committee of the 
Boyal Victoria Infirmary, and two by the council of Armstrong Col 
lege. There is afforded herein an early and happy illustration of the 
fact that a m^ical scliopl can not well be isolated from a universifv. 

Equally instructive is the story of the lehitions of Armstrong 
College with the university. The faculty of science in the universit\ 
is still seated entiiely in Armstrong College, in which alone are helil 
the classes and e.vaininations requisite for the degree of B. Sc. Earlv 
in its career the college recognized the importance of the literary 
side of university education, in virtue of which the university ad- 
mitted its students to the degrees in letters, though not at that time ' 
to the degrees in arts. Through the benefactions of a number of local 
donors and of the municipality, the college met the standard of the 
board of education for a univei>ity college. In 1!)04 it oinmed a new 
wing of its extensive and fine college buildings, and' in honor of one 
of its patrons, the late Lord Armstrong, took his name. In 1900 
it became an integral part of the university, with full representation 
on the new senate and with admission to university, degiws in arts 
us well as in letters and science.' It now has the five faculties of pure 
wience, of applied science, ol arts, of letters, and of commerce 
just instituted. Applied science includes civil, mechanical, and elec- 
tricid engineering, mining, metallurgy, qaval architecture,’and. agri 
ciiltund science. Like the independent university colleges,’ it also 
has departments like agriculture and evening classes IjcIow university 
gradfes, and it recognizes the shorter courses with diplomas. By 
these courses the college closely interlocks itself with the demands 
of a great industrial center and enforces its appeal for immediate 
public support. Principal Hadow. recognizes to the full that each 
modem university has to serve ns the educating center of the district 
in which it is situated. Yet he contends that the modern iinivei-sities 
are not in any bad sense utilitarian. He says:* 


t There are at the present day in England some persons who call themselves 
* utllltarlana— malnl.v, I think, because they misconceive the meaning of use- 

fulness— and who take what they regard as a utllltiirlnn view of ecftcatlon. 
According to them Its whole object Is to provide a mun with such Information 
sod method as may be needetl to equip him for his career In after lift; so many 
facts In return for so many fees. 

A university in its lower and most practical range js not a trade 
s<chool. Principal Hadow believes that thie university inculcates the 
virtues of discipline, of self-restrain, of a single-hearted devotion to 
truth ; they rest upon a nobler ground than the fact that they benefit 
their possessor. He adds: 

*Cf. Ch. Y. V lDdt*pend«nt Ualvenity Colleges, ” p. ISO. pitMlm. 

•Hadow, Prlnctpal W, addreia, "The Old and New UDlver*ltle«," offlcial report 
of church coDgrcHM, Ulddletibrougb, 1812, Oeorge Alien k Co„ lx)utlon, pp, 243-243 
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The university Invesntoites principles ratlwr thuu practice, bat It bases Ita ^ 
tirlnclples on mi exhnuHtIve survey of the facts, ami It »o forionlates them that 
they can llluiniimte priutlw nt every iioint of application, i^uott Ot sriendo 
1 rriggimutn U/ m oprrattdo Is‘t 11 man desire to kndw because 

kmnvirtige j> pocxi. mid he vill **oon lenrh to work iKH^nse work Ik »er\*lceable. 

Tiie remarkabie thing in Armstrong (\)Ilege and its sister colleges 
hi-Uw*»*Lvver universities so often called utiliUrian, is the reinforce-’ 
/Inent of the smitiinents of Principal Hadow bv the fact of the 
increase of the liberal arts faculties and students iii the midst of insti- 
tutions largely founded and supported in the intei'ests of applied 
ycience. The principaFs annual reports from 1010 on referred to 
the development of the faculty of arUs in Armstrong College, as a 
result of the adniission of its students to the degree in arts at the 
Univei-sity of Diirhaih. Even the corporation of Newcastle made an 
additional grant of $4.V(H)0 per annum for five years to this faculty. 
The spirit of the older universities has descended upon the newer 
ill Durham. The professional and j)ractical impulses of the newer 
in the Newcastle branches have revivified the older in Durham. 

The most original contribution Durham has to make to our siibjwt 
is its well wrought out '^rheme of a genuine federation in a cepjtral 
university of really autonomous colleges of different types in Wpa- 
rati* IfKMlities.’ A district with a population of 2,400,000? will 
iall\ to the sup|x>rt of a many-sided united institution in place of 
fragmentary and* competing onevS. 

Our position is confirmed hy opinions gathered from interviews in 
\arioTis (jiiurters as well ns by published statements like the fol- 
lowing: 

There are thow* who fmni time to time urire'that the Armstrong College 
would make a yet stronger appeal to local patriotism if it broke away and 
c*«tabIlslHMl itself ns the University of Newcastle. That, however, Is but the 
echo of a <iuitroversy now happily hurled. Whatever may have been the 
exi>eiieiice elsewhere, the federal tie nt Newcastle and Durham has operate*! 
ie the mutual advantage of nil the partners The Armstrong t'ollege retains u 
sufficient measure of iiidepeiKlence to stir the civic pride of every good citlaen. 

< Cf. Cb. XIII, "Coordination of Instltullonfi," pp. IP5-197. 
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Chapter II. 

SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 

St. Andrews, Qlugow, Aberdeen, Edinburgh. 


The Scotch iimversifies' are as >mi(iue in their wav as are Oxford 
and Cambridge, from which they are di.stinrflv different. Ixird 

Rosebery presents a scholar’s as well as « Scotsman's view when 
he says; 

of oluoatlon are nil ..nsemlnllv and mM- 
«"<> »'>«> !•« 

^ kept afremiouBly ami purposely; ibe universities renmined not bv speolnl 
^orj^t b^use of tbeir mness for the work. The nn.vers.l.es will LEo 
no* Bwi^y bK-auae of their present powers and uaefnlneas. but been use of their 
latent readln<>88 to adapt themaelves to the ahlftln* conditions of human 
requir*»nu'nt and lnteUe<*tual effort.* 

Lord Bryce elaborates the same thought and brings it to boar upon 
American, especially State, universities: 

^e four UDlveraltlea of .Scotland are very different from the EiiKlIali and 

2!.,lL.r^ Oennnny. Tbonah far lexs domplelelv 

emilppevi ban are the latter, for .S(s,tl«n,l baa Ihsm, a o.mparatlvely poor conn- 
try. they have alwaya given a Idgl. quality of Instruction «n,l pro.luce<l n large 

Knal^d ^ W'll'-Kva like those of 

England so the undergraduates live In l.slglngs where they ple.nae. an.l thus 

there Is 1^ of s<H-lnl student life. Hut the liiKtruclhm Is sthnuhillng; and the 
u^ergroduates. being inoatly poor men and coming of a diligent and aspirine 

o^tf^ '"hTTI!!' •" """ -^'^rellant than those 

^o 20 years women have la^n a.lmltt.at 

to toe clai^, and that which waa deemevi an experiment is pronouncevi a suc- 
ce» X^t I come to your own lAinerlcau State] universities. Whereas the 
unlvei^tles of Germany have been popular, but not free, and those of EnglamI 
fi^ but not popular, youra. like those of Scotland, are both popular and free. 
Tljelr doors are oi>en to every one^ and every one enters.* 


From the beginning the Scotch universities have been preeminentlv 
iiationBi and in recent times increasingly State institutions. The 
chartef of the oldest Scotch university, St. AndVews, given by Pope 
lienedict XIII, states expressly thatThe university was founded after 
’ 8*e Ttbtes 3 aod S. ] ' ' 


•^bery. Ia,rd, rKforlal .adre. Unlrcrslty of Bdtoburgh. ,882. (David Doogl,,.) 
•“tJniTtralty aad RIMorleal Addiswoa," sopra, p. ICO. 
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fuU discuffiion and bj the advice and with tie conkat of the Uuwe 
estates of Sootland : 

rorpor«tlon»-they are naUonal 
T L nation, and controlled by the P.rlliment 

stale o'r”loT ' f "" "***> t'> become lndependei}t of the 

i fate or to lx‘ removetl from the control of the State.' 

The second oldest university, Glasgow, was esUblished by Pope 
-NichoItLs V by a bull dated January 7 . 1450-51, at the insliga'tion ^ 
King James II as well ns of Bishop Turnbull, and was modeled after 

o ogiia, one of the oldest and most democratic of universities. The 
next two universities at Aberdeen, although also at an ecclesiastical 
• enter, start will, a distinctly national impress. At the instance of 
IvM^ James I\ Elphinstone, Bishop of Aber.leen. obUined in 
4.>^9., the authority of a papal bull to found the tiniversitv. 

\ itiun the university the college of St. Mary was called King’s Col- 
li ‘ge because of royal patronage and is styled in acts of Scot£ Partia- 
men . )ur Sovereine Lord. Ilis College and University.” The 
other Aberdmt foundation. Mnrischal College, wa.s emphatically 
Scottish, established in 1593 by the i>arl Marischal. George Keith 
iimler n charter ratified by act of the Scots Parliament. 

riie youngest of the universities. Edinburgh, placed at the royal 
nil).t.i . in contrast to the oldest, St. Andrews, at the ecclesiasti^l 
oapitnl was establnshed as the “ Town's College ” in 1583 by the Uiwn 
iouiK'il of Edinburgh, under powers granted by King James VI. 
Gradimlly in acts of the general asscmibly, of the town council, and 
of 1 arhament, ‘ The C:ollege of James VI,” which from the begin- 
nmg ,,,^ssed the privilege of conferring degree.s, came to be styled 
the University of Edinburgh.” Remaining under the patronage 
and control of the town council down to ia-,8. it was not only in- 
tensely national but also the forerunner of the great municipal 
universities in England.* ^ 

These institutions considered from the beginning as national cor- 
porations, unlike the view taken of Oxford and Cambridge as private 
trusts, b^me after the Reformation with the plans for a national 
system of education practically State universities. From that day to 
this there has b^n a constant support and supervision of the univer- 
sities, first by the church and then by the state.* The firet book of 
discipline (1560) of the Kirk undertakes to make certain arrange- 
ments for the three universities. Fundamental changes have been 
made repeatedly. - A Nova Erectio,” or new charter, was giv^ 
the Universtty of Glasgow m 1577, largely through the infl uence of 
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Principal ^irirille, who brojifiht from the University of Paris the 
revolt against the supremacy of Aristotle. Under the’same influence 
in i:)83 at Aberdeen there was a “JJova Fundatio" prepared by u 
oominission apjxjinted partly by the King and partly by the 
MSBembly.* 

The early .Scotch In-lief that it is the duty of the State to mnintain 
a nuUonnI system of education by ta.xation— a system including ])ri 
niary, secondary, ahd university education— has resiilte<l in fre<iueni 
legislation by Parliaments on the universities. The Scottish univer 
stties acU of ISftS and 18W haxe effecte<l little less than a revolution 
in the constitution,* staiufanl.s. curricula, State aid, and mudination 
of the nniversitw. They conseitute (lie four universities “The urn 
deinic (luadrilateral." up the crowning citadel in .'inland’s educa 
tional system. Since lOOl this citadel has been strengthened by 
pnvate gift as well as by the doubling of the public grant. I-n that 
.vear the great Sciitcli American createil the “ Carnegie IVust ” for the 
universities of .'vs.tland by the donation of $10.(HW.(KK). The ho," 
pitality ami heart of the giver followed his treasure in the anmiiii 
invitation to Skilai Castle of the four priiieipiils of the universilie- 
for conference with em-li other, ami other distingiiislnvl Scotsmen 
interested in the uiiiversities. On one of these occasions J,ord Hal- 
dane (at that time Mr. Halduno. arid noi a nieiiil>er of the Oovern 
ment) iirgcil an ap|>eal to the {Sovernment for a large sum to mw( 
the needs of the iiniversitieR* The result was. in addition to the 
sums of ll.W.tMX) a year under the edneation and local taxation ac 
count (Scotland) act and $-210.(KK) aiinnally under the uni 

vereities (.Scotland) act. 188t>. the grant of $“200,000 a year to .Scottish 
universities and. still more important, the provision of a way of 
adding to the grants in the e<liication (.Scotland) act of lOOS.* 

The age-long State snjiervismn and .Stale aid are manifeslHtions 
of the /undanieiitally national character of the Scotch universities. 
In early days as isolated jieOple^in a pirl.irescpie hut infertile laiui 
tending to hreeil jiovorty and necessitating thrift, with little distinc- 
tion of classes, with the cherisl-.ing of a «‘ns.> of equality and individ 
nality by clan and by churcli. there was generated what came to Ik> 
known later— particularly in New England and the West— as n “ pas- 
sion for education.” The New Enghimi mother's charge to her son 
would have fitted the .Scotch mother eipinlly well, “('hild, if God make 
tDM a Christian and a scholar, thon hast all I ever a.sked for thee.” 
In the absence of modem opportunities and the temptations of 
opened the most eligible pathway for n career. 

Aberte*a.->^ Blaatt. ia»5, pp losllio 
Ad»lnlMr,,l„„ p. ,8»; xill, - Co: 

*DonUd«on, Sir Jamet, addrM«««. tapra. 

•Ct Ch, XII, Htat« Aid and Vinitailou. ' p. idq 
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Kducation from the lowest to the highest was a necessity before the- 
, ap of coal and steel for Scotland’s greater export— educated brains. 
Ihe .Scotch could not. lihe the nation of landlords and shopkeepers 
M.iith of them, dream that l)eniH8e of their prosperity in agriculture, 
iiiHiiufacliires. and commerce a national system was little worth while. 
So .Scotch stMifiineiU ami practice were the constant source of their 
tdiicational legislation, and anticipated by centuries the Prussian 
.M-lieine of 1817 of tlu‘ organiz.»tion of State education, crowned by 
MinverMlies and llie presemf movement of their English l.rethren in 
(ill* same iliixH'lion. 

1 he notion in tin* oullliie for -.n American .State system of e<lucation 
I'liilKMlieil in the Ordinainx' of I7s7 for the government of the Xorth- 
«c.st 1 erritorv may la- Iraceil to tlie same Scotch .source, coming from 
the |H*n of an American Pivshylerian minister with a Scotch mime. 

\ igorous as lias In-eii the development of the Americaii Sute iini- 
versily. it may yet profit by paying iilteiition to tlie Scotch example. 
Ihe U-acher in tlie s<'hool preparing for the university must be a 
niiiversily uinn imbueil witli the spirit of the old-time parochial 
teacher, .so lovingly depictini by “ Ian MacLareii " in “ Doin.sie," ever 
alert to dim-over the “laddie o |)airts who must awa' to the nni- 

I ntil lh(* (ii-s| of iho iiineCts'iUh cenliirv U*«ch* 

ei> were m-nt out from the universities. With the incoming of in- 
i-tructinii- III newer .subje<-ts like geography, training colleges, the 
lirsf of which m Hi itnm was the Glasgow .Normal Semiiiarv, ojvened 
in 18J7. liegan to supplant the universities in the prejiaratioii of 
these teacliers.' 1 he imiversities are recovering their primal function 
of triiiiiiiig U-achers and regaining their leavening influence in the 
,M liools by ciMiperalioii with the provincial committees for the train- 
ing of teacliers. Professional training may be anijoined with the 
university course in n way similar to that -which has obtained in the 
case of normal school and haal coiiiiiiitlee schools or it iiiav be taken 
as a iKistgradiinte course.- Full wni-raiit is thus given for'tlie esUb- 
Iishment of scluails or colleges of education, as in American uni- 
versities. . 

Thus happily have the .Scotch coordinated the training adiools or 
colleges with the universities and .set' an exaiiiiile for the solution of 
what has been made a diffieult problem in the United .States in re- 
lating the normal scIkkiIs to the colleges and universities. The link- 
ing^tl^f the .Scotch educational system is further seen in the making 

n..' ?■ 7 for th» Tnilninf of T>,ch7r,. j*port, April, 

PP. 6, 7, 8, Tbf DomUr of «)uc«tlon atodenU with a ualvendtr traloloc la a 

,».Btl„ ,t Ibr OI„r.w Crntrr. brln, 500 to each CL Cb “re 

Appllfd and Profeaaloiia* Eldocatioa,^ pp. 210^212. * 
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of theunmnities the coo^inatiog^ntei^ conjointly with the sepa- 
rate agricultural colleges, in defined areas for lower and higher agri- 
cultural education,* and in the recent agreements for cooperation 
with the great technical schools. The unification of the universities 
with the preservation of their individual autonomy, secured by the 
parliamentary act of 1889, and the impulse given to m'odeni subjects 
further developed by the conferences and joint boards of the uni- 
versities themselves has been stimulated by the Carnegie Trust. The 
Trust, with its $500,000 a' year to distribute, has become an influence 
second only to the Government. We ar« confronted with a recent 
phenomenon of great interest in the history of education on botli 
sides of the Atlantic the administration of vast educational funds 
and the influence upon institutions by extraneous perpetiiah corpora- 
tions. Without entering into the merits of the discussion, we cap not 
therefore pass by the bare facts of the Carnegie Trust and some of 
the criticisms -of it. In 1901 Mr. Carnegie conveyed to trustees 
$10,000,000 in bonds of the United States Steel Corporation, bearing 
interest at 6 per cent. He directed that one-half of the net income 
should be applied toward the improvement and.expansion of the uni- 
versities of Scotland in the faculties of science and medicine, also for 
. improving and extending the opportunities of scientific study and 
research, and for increasing the facilities for acquiring knowledge 
of history, Stonriiiics, English literature, modem languages, and 
^ technical or commercial education. The other hslf of the income was 
to be devoted to assisting students of Scottish birth or extraction in 
the payment of university class fees. Of the 22 trustees, 4 are elected 
by the universities, each university choosing its repry||0tative for a 
period of four years. Of the executive committee of 9 membei*s, 2 are 
of the 4 trustees elected by the universities, alternating every two 
years. This direct representation of the universities is reinforced bv 
the fact that other members of the Trust are often from the governing 
bodies of the institutions. Four ex oflicio members relate the trust 
more widely. His Majesty’s Secretary for Scotland and the provosts 
'Of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dunfermline. 

The Trust instituted a quinquennial scheme of distribution of 
grants to the four university centers. The total grants for the 11 
academic years from October 1, 1902, till September 30. 1913 
amounted to $2,270,000, of which there Were allocated te libraVie^ 
$217,^, to buildings and permanent, equipment $1,016,776, and to 
teaching $1,036,220. In the four universities in this period 3 chairs 
and 26 leQtuteships have been partially or completely endowed.’ The 

:*Cf. Ch. .Tll, *'Agrteiilttinil CoHe^ tod BebooU,” p.- 142 . ^ 

ir/. r of Bcvtllmd/ Twelfth Ann, RepV* (1M8-18) : 

Edlnhargh Unlrewity Premi, 1914, pp, 7, 8, ^ * 
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I»licy of the Trust in making additions to tii« capitU ando^meiite of 
the universities rather than relief to income has been justified^ TO 
the institutions has been left the sole respraisibiUty in the matter of 
their annual ways and meana In the new and additional buildinw; 
lectur^ips, and chairs the Trust without intermeddling with inteN 
nal adminirtnition has added to the permanent equipment and en- 
rich^t of the institutions. The Trust is of the opinion that it must 
not be bound to anything of the nature of a fixed proportion to the • 
respective university centers. “The Trust must always be in a posi^ 
tion to determine its action from the point of view of Scotland a^ 
Scottish university education as a whole.”* 

gr^t work of the Trust appeals in its research scheme 
intend^ to reach all classes of workers from students who have just 
graduated to graduates who have already entered on professional 

“hol“™*»ips of the annual value of 
S500, fellowships of $760, and grants in aid of research. Selection 
IS not made by competitive examination but on the evidence, of 
experts, regarding the applicants’ special fitness. In the case of 
applications for grants from members of the staffs of the institutions ' 

■®/ making the grants without consultation 
with the governing bodies of the institutions concerned, now requites 
that the application should be made through the governing bodies 
and with their advice. The scholarships an^fellowships are limited 
(0 subjects in science, and medicine, in historj, economics, and mod- 
ern languages and literature. With all the above operations of the 
Trust there has been general satisfaction. The testimony is that there 
has bwn stimulated a spirit of research such as did not previously 
exist in Scotland. In the wider field also of the British universities 
the spirit of research is being propagated, inasmuch as the Scotch 
( arnegie fellows and scholars have been permitted to work in other 
British universities, including Montreal. The total of the grants for 
this postgraduate and research scheme for the 10 years to 1913 was 
$3,152,260. Contributions to knowledge have resulted in nearly 
every branch of experimental science. ^ . * 

The report of the Trust alleges that “ many of the Englidiand some 
of the. colonial universities now rival those of the Continent in the 
provision which they make for research especially in the subjects of 
radioactivity and molecular physios and in the repute of their 
^teachers.” * The success and economy of the Trust in the promotion of ' 
graduate study and of research, by leaving the work in the university' 

and extending their libraries, laboratories, and^publioationsi- rathisT ^ ' 
than by setting up a separate institutiim for investigatimi' and 
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,, '•Mreh»,'!iiiAS|^4ig!tji[i(st ea&sbMsIlijiiiaQt of independent institutions 
/E®- tfie purptoae. 

t The happy and far-reaching effects of the two lines of operation of 
^e Trust in the “ endowment of postgraduate study and research ” 
and “ grants for universities and extramural colleges ” have been 
^ ttcknowled^ by the critics who attack the Trust’s third line of 
ojperations in “ assistance in the payment of class fees.” The regula- 
• tims require that the applicants must . be of Scottish birth or extrac- 
. tion and should hold OTdinarily the leaving certiffcate of the Scotch 
Education Departmei)! bearing evidence of such preliminary edu- 
' cation as is required by the iinivcraities for their respective graduat- 
ing curricula. The applicants must have had their coui'ses of study 
for each academic year approved byvthe university adviser of studies. 
They are not eligible for assistance in the payment of fees of classes 
belonging to a further stage of their curriculum until they have 
passed the graduation examinations belonging to a previous stage. 
The annual allowances toward payment of class fees are for the 
ordinary degree in arts $45 a year for three years, or for honors $45 
- a year for^four years; in science, $60 a year for three years; in medi- 
dne, $75 a year for 6ve years; in law, divinity, and music. $30 a year 
for three years. 

In the period from the institution of the Trust in 1901 to September 
30, 1918, the Trust paid $2,670,045 to 18,382 benehciaries, of whom 
, 4,0W were women. In the same period 117 beneficiaries have volun- 
tarily refunded advances for class fees to the amount of $14,065, 

^ Mr. Carnegie, when making the gift in 1901, wrote : 

Mjr desire throughout has been that no capable studept should be deburret! 
from attending the university on account of the payment of fees. ♦ • • i 
hope that the honest pride for which my countrymen are distinguished will 
prevent claims from those who do not require assistance, and that the Invidious 
task of Inquiring into the'drcurostancee of each candidate need not be Imposed 
upon the trustees. • • • xjje donor, believing that some students In after 
life may value the privilege of repaying advances received from the trustees, 
although thfes® are free gifts, hopes the triistees will gladly welcome repayments 
from such students as prefer to consider the payments made on their account 
merely af advances, and that this wUl protect and foster the spirit of manly 
Independence ao dear to the Scot 



In the face of this, Mr. Carnegie has been much blamed for 
lowering the independence of the Scotti^ jieople,” says one of the 
^nblest :critic8 of the methods of the Trust in the payment of fees. 
He adds ^whatever blame ^re be must rest with the Trust,” ^ 

1 si® id>f the criticisms is to preserve the universities from what 
^ be tadue iwffluepce upoi^hem of the Trust and to have 

^ut into their In^s the distobutioiq of the funds in aid of students. 

i^tfamoraBda by Priapipal Sir Uimm Donaldiimi on tho rnmegfo Trout and It» 

. ArfalWntro«oa.*' St Aadraws, ISIS^ p. ft, pMiita. 














The argaments used are that the annual dnoome of over $lS5,Oi9(^‘h 
bursaries inde^ndent of the trust made it unnecessary to institute 
the pyment of fees of students in arts, science, and theology. It is 
admits that these bursaries are thrown open to public competition 
and o^n obtained by rich students, otherwise it is estimat^ they 

wimld be sufficient to care for every poor student. in Scotland. 

he increase of 25 per cent in the attendance of students since the 
inauguration of the Trust is attributed largely to the increase in 
the attwdance of women, partly induced by the payment of 
fees. Ihe students are subject 'to no investigations of their 
liecuniaipr needs or the receipt of a bursary and are dealt with 
independent of their parents, so it i^ believed that rich and 
poor students accept the payment of fees as a gift to add to theit^ 
pleasures and comfort. In the case of professional student^in 
engineering, medicine, and law, it is urged that the policy of the L 
frust tempts men into a career where they have to face poverty, and 
^at discrimination sliould be made in favor of the poor young man 
^ rare capacity by grants for both maintenance and payment of 
f^ The remedy proposed for these evils is the management of 
this ^rtion of the trust funds by the universities with the facilities 
I hey have at first hand to treat each indiridual case. In the back- 
gioimd of these arguments appear certain ^neral regulations of the 
rni^ which It IS deemed impinge at least indirectly upon the freedom 
of the imiversitH^ Various actions arc cited, such as the resolution 
hat there should be equality of class fees among the Scottish uni- 
versities in regard at least to the degree-qualifying classes.” 

The str^ put by the Trust upon the leaving certificate of the 
. cotch Education Department, rather than upon the prelimimliT . 
examinations of the universities, resulting in 87 per cent of the new 
beneficiaries for the winter session 1912-13 entering by a full leaving 
certificate, threatens seemingly the, system of admission to the unj- 
veraties.' The universitira feel the strictness of the provisions of 
the Trust that their beneficiaries must pass examinations required for 
the degree proper to their curricula precedent to the further pay- 
ment of class fees, and that beneficiaries must proceed to a degree. 

The effects of these regulations seem too stringent, and were indeed 
far-reaching, to a commuhity accustomed to the matriculation of 
students who had not passed the admission examination and who 
were permitted to go on with their university studies without passing 
class examinations or being candidates for a degree. The Trust also 
iKsfore renewing its annual payment of fees for its beneficiaries, fol- 
lows them up by means of - reports and thus has brought it about that 
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the univwities have appointed student advisers, who not only make 
reports but are also supposed to guide the student in the choice and 
order of the subjects of his curriculum. 

The choice of studies was further effected by the adoption of 
the inclusive in place of the cl^ss fee. The Trust began to agitate 
in 1^7 for this change. The State treasury sought in 1911 to make 
it a condition <or receiving its grant to the universities. The Trust 
contended the class fee tempted the teacher as well as the student 
to put financial considerations above educational ones in ^fE? ar- . 
langement and choice of classes. In addition the Trust, to prevent 
one university from underselling another, resolved “ that there should 
be equality of class fees among the i^ottish universities in regard, 
at least, to the degree-qualifying classes.”* In view of the above 
facts, a vigorous objector exclaims, “ Th^ Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, in alliance with the Trust, has succeeded in driving a broad 
highway through the universities, a way over which Parliament, 
courts, councils, and senatuses have neither veto nor control.”* 

It is evident that the Trust has become incidentally uiul almost 
necessarily a standardizing agency in the universities »od certain 
central institutions whose work is recognized as of “ univer^ty level, 
and even indirectly in the secondary schools.* Sir William Mc- 
Cormick testifies that over 20 years ago, when the parliaiuentarv 
commissioners set up a preliminary education standard for ‘the Scot 
tish universities, there was no entrance standard, but it has been the 
compelling force that has raised secondary education. The raising 
of the standard has eliminated what was practically a secondary 
school department in the university. He ventures to coraptf^e the 
Scotch university now in this i espect as follows : 

In Germany they do their secondary education all In school. In Amerlcu 
they have a different arrangement because they have wliat they call a 
college, which Is a buffer between the secondary school and the university, 
a^d It Is hard 19 My what It represents on our standards, but I should say 
that on the whole It Is half-and-half. 

Thus the Trust illustrates anew that influence may be as great a 
power as auihority. In any case the power of the purse is felt. The 

* Under protest the onlversltles adopted the Incluilve fee except In the faculties of 
medicine and applied science, where. Inter alia, the great expense of Instruction In 
certain neceaaary aubjects, arrangements with extramural Institutions, and the number 
of aon-Bcottlah stndento led to complications. In 1014 the University of Kdlnburgh had 
not yet arraogod with the trenanry an Incloilve fee In medicine and applied sclent. 

•The Aberdeen Unlv. Rev., Nov,, 1018, p. 68. Cf. pp. 78, 74, 75. Oxford Mag., May 
10, 2S,:1018. University of Glasgow General Connell Reports, Apr. 24, 1012, pp 10*28 ‘ 
Apr. 80. 1018. pp. 2U24, 8^1. 

, '*RoyU eptnnUtalpii on the civil service, .ndnotea of evidence, 1018, sir Wllltam B. 
licOoradcli. secretary of the trut, pp. 1»*2L He sUtea the whole case of Ut trust! 
pp. 10-24. 100-111. 
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Trust professes to push forward ideals advanced by the commissioners 
under the act of 1889 and to be cobperant with the Scottish Eduoation 
Department and the Treasury. It is not surprising that there is some 
concern in some quarters for the autonomy of the universities. 

Treasury in not enforcing the demand for the inclusive fee in 
/ applied science and medicine; and the Trust, relying more and more 
upon student advisers and the recommendation of the staffs in re- 
search appointments, shows respecl for that autonomy. The thought 
IS brought home that for coordination and standardizing purpc^ 
an influence outside University faculties may be desirable, and that 
there may be advantages in securing the cooperation of the State and 
(irganized private benevolence with the universities. A threefold 
cord is not soon broken, but in this case care must be had that the 
educational strand is strengthened and not weakened by ihe financial 
one. 

The Scotch universities, intertwined with the imperial treasury, 
with the Scottish education department and national school system,* 
with the Trust, and touched by a cosmopolitanism due to an interna- 
tional attendance in medicine and applied science, and the scattering 
of their alumni through all lands, may well be declared by Maurice 
Hewlett “ fiercely modern.” Paradoxically he maintains that thev 
have a “medieval character, while Oxford and Cambridge have 
C*;mpletely lost it.”^ 

They are medieval in that colleges never choked the strong central 
government of the universities, the dominance of the profe^riate 
was never lost, the professorial class lecture was not supplanted by 
the collegiate tutorial instruction, and the sacred seven subjects of 
the trivium and quadrivium have retained their pi'ouiiueiice almost 
till to-day. Although since the royal commission (1889) not less 
than 22 chairs and 146 lectureships in scientific and modern subjects 
have been added, there is no full chair in the mode;;n languages, and 
the political, economic, and social sciences aie largely represented 
only by lectureships. As the assistant professorrate rn America has 
agitated for the faculty franchise and proportionate salaries, .80 
are the lecturers in Scotland inclined to do, and from some such 
sources the Scotch universities have been called “ reactionary.” The 
survival of the best of medievalism in respect for antiquity and the 
continuity of a sturdy authority, imbued with a democratic spirit 
which embraces in the membership of the university, and with rep- 
i-esentation in the Government,, the graduates and the students, and 
all in close alliance with the State and nation, certainly enriches Hie 
modernity which has also been noted in the Scotch uniyersitidk 

•Olufow UnlverUty Stodrats’ Handbook, lSlS-14, p. xlx. ‘ 
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ST. ANDREWS. 

St/ Andrews stands as an example to the American udfocate of the 
small, rural, -swlnded, inexpensive institution, immovable from its 
original site, appreciating the work of unbroken historic associations. 
The Pope’s bull at the founding of the university reads, ‘‘Consider- 
ing the peace and quietness which flourish in the said city of 8t. 
Andi*ews.” Dean Stanley, imprksed by the university’.s site, upon 
its high sea-girt promontory and its background of the ruins of 
cathedral and castle, says of it : i 

ThJs seclude<l saiictimry of ancient wistloin, witltfche foainrtukes of the north 
ern ocean driving through its streets, with the skeleton of its antique mngulfi 
cence lifting up Its gaunt arms Into the sky, still carries on the tradition of its 
first beginnings. It may still be said of the local' genius of St. Andrew^s that, 
through all the mnulfold changes • ♦ Its .spiritual Identity has never 

been altogether broken, its historical grandeur never wholly forfeited. 

St Andrews is a demonstration of the practical impossibility of 
extinguishing dr removing a colliege once planted and having geneia 
tions of graduates. On^ account of tbe^ocation of the university, in 
a town of scarce 10,000 inhabitants, and its small number of students 
and poverty, compared with its three sister universities in great 
urban centers, between 1870 and 1890 various propositions for change 
were made. One was to distribute both professors and students 
among the other universities; another was to alter the university 
into another kind of educational ins'titution. The proposal to dis- 
solve the oldest university of Scotland aroused keen protest. The 
outcome was the union of the university with the medical college and 
University College in Dundee.* Thus the addition of a fifth Scottish 
university was stayed, and the ancient univei‘sity developed its 
faculty of science and its faculty of medicine with its first two years 
at St Andrews, a notable experiment along tlie line of the American 
attempts at a bipedal college of medicine. 

Poeeibly the record of the university in the production of political 
leaders, philosophers, and poets, indicates "something characteristic 
which led it to see a great way off the movement for the higher edu- 
cation of women and to go out to meet it Responding to the Edin- 
burgh Association for University Education of Women, formed in 
1866, in 1876 St Andrews instituted examinations for the diploma 
fcv women, with the tide of L. L. A.* (Lady Literate in Arts). The 
title was the first formal precursor of a degree for women. It was^a 
i^oognition of external examinations on a standard practically 
equivalent to that for the ordinary M, A. degree. Liberty was given 
'io take up the subjects in any order, aud to spread the examinations 
over any length of time. As a semiunivepsity extension and a semi- 
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p. 57 and Cb. XIII, ‘‘Coordination of Initltutloni," pp. 1S7-198, 



correspondence school movement, it was sometimes' ridiculed “as-a 
sham.” It has justified itself at least as a transitory movement and 
has been strengthened by pro\1sioiis for obtaining honors in cettoin 
branches and for a special diploma for teachers.* * . 

St. Andrew s tends to become the Scotch Mecca for the hi^er edu- 
cntion of women. It has by far the highest percentage of women in 
attendance of all the British universities (41 per cent, 1912-13). The 
location, as well as the policy of the university, encourages the at- 
tendant of women and suggests that where there are competing 
institutions one of them might more or less specialize for women. 
St. Andrews, with Edinburgh, first established a chair of education, 
while the other two universities still have only lectureships begun 
nearly 2u years later. Provision is made in tht university for courses 
in methods of teaching for students, largely women, training for* 
secondary school teacherships. The Scotch education department, 
through the St. Andrews provincial committee for the training of 
teachers, constituted in 1905, provides for full courses of instruction 
at St. Andrews nnd Dundee, and even makes maintenance aIlowance& 
In 1896 one of the finest stone halls of residence for women students, 
so planned that it could be extended from time to time, was opened 
and a warden of women appointed. The grounds, about 3J acres,- 
contain the women students’ pavilion and lawn tennis couHs and 
adjoin the extensive university athletic field given by Mr. Carnegie. 
Through. the kindness of Mrs. Carnegie a permanent union for 
women students has been opened near the center of the university. 

ST. ANDRBWS AND DUNDEE. 


St. Andrews and Dundee, together with Durham and Newcastle, 
are unique in the union by incorporation of institutions in different 
localities.* In the early seventies Sir David Baxter left a bequest 
for the founding of a mechanics' or technical institute in Dundee, 
As a result of a subscription of $600,000 by Miss Baxter in 1881 
University College in Dundee was founded, to have the same aims’ 
as Owens College, Manchester. The college authorities were em- 
powered to amalgamate or cwiperate with the inchoate technical 
institute. The latter institution was continued under separate man- 
agement in a building adjoining'the college, undertaking “grant- 

• UnWertltt of St. Aodr^wB. The L. !.•. A* EIxamlDatlon, Diploma, mwii Title for 
Women/* p, 11. Total aomber of candMatei entered from 1877-1912, IncJaalrt. 

25,(101, of whom 8.402 received the title. The number of candMatea In 1 912 wan 978 
and tltlea . rec^ved 125. The number of centera and placea of eumlnatloo In- 19U 
throufhoat Great Britain and Ireland and a few overeea placet waa 52. 

*C^ Cha. I, '‘Oxford, Cambridge, Durham*' p. 48; XIU, Coordination of InaUt^ 
tlona/' pp. 107-19S. 
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earning” instructiwi below university grade. The institute floiir- 
iahee .with an enrollment (1913) of 1,260 students.* 

By public siibscripUon and by grants from the Scotch education 
department a site, buildings, and ^uipment costing about $400,000 
were accepted by tha technical institute trustees. The technical Col- 
lege keeps to “those branches of learning necessary or useful for 
working nrechanics of other craftsmen,” and recognizes the special 
needs of the locality by instruction in jute and linen inuniifacture 
and by a navigation and marine engineering dei)artnient.’ 

QLASaOW. 

Glasgow University, only a half centiirv the junior of St. Andrews, 
.was founded in a little place of less than 3,000 inhabitants, insiguili 
cant then compared with ,the important and populotis port of St. 

. Andrews. It is hQW emphatically the urban university of Scotland, 
in its metropolis of a million, the second "city in popnlatiort of Greai 
Britain and Ireland., “The .smell erf the Agora mingle.s with- that of 
calfskip and midnight oil.” More than once it has changed its .site. 
It teaches the courage and virtues ncces.-,a ry for an urban nnivcr.sitv 
to escape from the coils of a rapidly envclO])ing city to a position 
where it can dominate the city, being in it but not of it. The imposing 
front of the new va.st buildings designed by the late .Sir (J. Gilbert 
Scott, towering from the e.xten.sive grounds of (lilmorehill occupiovi 
by the university in 1870, convey two warnings : Architectural features 
.should be subordinated to scholastic requirements in collegiate build . 
ings, and one huge structure should not be erected in ])hice of a 
aeries of harmonizing groups of buildings with units that may la- 
extended. The building, opened .in 1870 and expect^l to afford ac- 
commodation for the increase cf years to come, (les])ite heterogeneous 
additions, soon proved inadequate. The 25 professors making a 
tbtal staff of 3.5 teachers in 1870 increased to 3(> professors, a total 
I staff of 203 in 1914. The extension of laboratory instruction has 
^ required new buildings of a different type, which have been planted 
here and there as best they could be. 

The earlier location of the university, in the heart of the city, 
affording facilities for the lodging of students, may have contributed 
to the disappearance of residential colleges, of which there is a dim 
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»Thi DaadM TechDlc*! CoSletc ud School of Art la a happy llluatraUon of the clear 
claaTasa made hy tha Schtch adoeatloa departnant'a rafulatlona and by onlraralty In- 
SMBCt batwara Khool work and work of onlvenlty grade. The demand of an Indoatrlal 
••• for teebsIcAl and art laatroctlOD below onlTeratty atandarda (too often fmatrated In 
^Dnltad StaM^ the aigblUon of lower IneUtnUona to do nnlyeralty work) la ancceaa- 
lunr aa^ by tba>Dnndaa Technical CoUega taking orer the evenlDg technical claeact of 
^ tehnle^ Inatttntlon and llkewlae the technical work of the high tchool and alno of 
Hm Toms Men's Christian Association. 

•Cf, Ch. VI, ‘'Technical Colleges snd Schools/* p. 188, 
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tnditicwr and the nonappearunce of hostels until th^ founding of ' 
Queen Margaret College (1883). H ia instructive to, observe that - 
this provision for women, as has not infrequently been the case in 
Britain and tho United States, has introduc^ a movement fhr resi- 
ilentinl halls for inen. In the face of the habit of centuries not to 
inspect or approve of students lodgings, Glasgow University an- 
nounces that further developiuents of hostels are contemplated.* 

Glasgow illustrates the well-known advantages of an urban uni- 
versity. M ealthy citizens make voluntary contributions for buildings 
and endowments. Their cosmopolitanism and interests broaden and 
stimulate the subjects of instruction and research in the university. 

I he prominence and political weight of the community attract stu- • 
dents and goveriimental favor and grants. Eighteen professorships 
were- founded during the nineteenth century, chiefly in applied 
sciences, including medicine under this head. 

.Vs early us 1840 Queen Victoria instituted a professorship of civil 
- engiiiwring and. mechanics, later supplement^ by gifts from Gla«- j.- 
gow citizens. E\Vn earlier (1823) the citizens had esUblislied Ae' ' 
mechanics' institute apart from the university. The other branches 
of engineering have develoi>ed. and quite naturally Glasgow (las the 
only chair of mining and the only university chair of naval archi- 
tecture, including marine engineering, in Scotland. The latest happy 
step fpr applied science is the affiliation.of the Royal Technical Col- 
lege, Glasgow, with the university.* The response of the university 
to its environment gives it a preeminence in industrial education. 

By a wise provision also it has an arrangement with the West of 
Scotland Agricultural College by which the degree of bachelor of 
.science in agriculture is given without unnecessary duplication of 
work.* 


Glasgow, ever since the establislinient of its first engineering chair, 
for three-quarters of a century has favored the “ sandwich system,” 
made possible by the limitation of the Imiversity session for study 
(o half of each year and the pro.ximity to tlie university of work- 
shops, offices, and shipyards for practical w6rk the other half year. 
Ill recent discu^ions under the auspices in London of the Institution 
(if Naval Architects, the Institution of hfechanical Engineers, and 
the Institution of Civil Engineers the preponderance of opinion has 
favored a full collegiate technical education with the sandwich sysr 
tem.* Glasgow has been true to the combination of the theoretical 
and practical, associated with the beginning of the steam age by. the 

*cf. ch, xvni. lu#." 

•Ct Ch*. XIV, “ApplM Bct*ne* «nd ProtMaloul MlwattoB," p. SOS; Xin. “Ooofdk 
xatlon of iDititQtiosf,'* p. IPP. ' ■ ^ . 


*C1 Cb. Vllp “Africttitorml CoUefM «nd School*. m. 

‘The lofttitiitlon of Civil Bngliieer** report of ipeelal committee 
lor of entiiiecrt. adopted Julj» 1914^ W, Oowee^ A Sooa. Londoo. 
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name of James Watt, mathematical instrument maker to the uni 
versity; and that of (he electrical age by the name of Lord Kelvin 
professor of natural philosophy and chancellor. A similar conibiim 
tioD of theory and practice is required for the degrees of H. Sc. anil 
* D. Sc. in Public Health and of B, Sc. in Pharmacy. 

For the former vdegree after graduation in medicine at least six 
months must be given to acquiring a practical knowledge in pwhWi 
health administration. Jor the latter degree, in addition to their 
academic courses, iliey must be either chemists or druggists regis 
tered under the pharmacy act or graduates in medicine. In like 
manner in chemistry a union of training in theory and lnl)orntories 
with practical experience is advocated, as miglit bt* ex|>ected in an 
institution numbering among its graduates u chemist like Sir Wil 
Ham Ramsay.’ In the field of the political, economic, and social 
sciences this urban university .suggests the value of the use of tlt^ 
community as a laboratory in these subjects. A combined course in 
political philosophy and social economics and a lectureship in eco- 
iionuc history reinforce the chairs of moral philosopiiy, of |K)liticnl 
economy, and of history. The Glasgow University students* settle 
ment society with its residence, founded in 1889, is the only ntiuients 
settlement in Great Britain, although there are many conducted bv 
graduates. Theie is also the Queen Margaret College settlement 
association, founded in 1897, with a settlement house. 

The closeness of the university to the Scotch Nation is indicated 
by the recent endowment of the chair of Scottish history and litera- 
ture. About $100,000 was given from the receipts of tlie Scottish 
Kxliibition of National History, Art, and Industry (Glasgow, 1911 ) 
and from contributions by the Merchants’ House, Glasgow, and by a 
citizens committee. While cheerfully yielding to a popular move- 
ment, the university would remove any tendencies to parochialisnu 
picturesqneness, and defective i>erspective which might arise if 
Scottish history were accepted as an isolated independent cH)iu*se ** 
by requiring that the course for graduation purposes shall be pre- 
ceded by or accompanied by a course in history. The wisdom, not 
to say canniness, of the Scotch university in preserving popular 
interest and not sacrificing university standards may be commended 
to Irish and certain colleges in the United Suites subject to national 
zeal.* 

The participation of students in the government of the university, 
a common characteristic of the Scotch universities, is perhaps par- 

»Tke nnlTWEliT ^rt bat Nat the draft of a oew ordlnaaeo to tb# coaeral coa^ 
trbicb provldM thafra dofrN of bacbtlor of tdenco la applied cbeiaUtrj may be con- 
Urred by the uDlrenlty (Oct 14. 1914). 

•A cate la potat woald be compnleory Irttb la the ualveiaitlee of Irelaad or lattme 
tfoa la tba laa«Qe«e and Uteratnte of a ci^Merable eetUoteat of a xlvea aatloaallty la 
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ticularly prominent in Glasgow, “ from its foundation endowed with 
the privileges, liberties, honors, an<^ immunities of Bologna.” It 
has been pwuliarly the students’ university. Here and in Aberdeen 
alone survives the division of the matriculated students into four 
nations for the purpose of electing the rector.' The “liberties and 
iMimunities” of the students sometimes assert themselves spectacu- 
larly. especially in graduation ceremonies. The Times reports a 
ment e.xample.* When theT^rd Provost of Glasgow, an «x officio 
meuiber of the university court, being un|)opular with the students 
on account of his attitude toward I>ord Robert’s campaign for com- 
pulsory military training, appeared upon the stage in company with 
the principal, he was greeted with cries of “Put out the Ijord 
Provost.*" Several professors left the platform and mixed among 
the undergraduates , to restore order, but the students armed them- 
.selves with soda-water siphons and stjuirted the contents about. The 
capping ceremony was carried out practically in dumb show. 

ABERDEEN. -• 

riie University of Alverdeen has u |)e(Miliarly S'oltish flavor, stand- 
ing in the granite-built city at the heart of the Province of Moray, 
"ell called the Jvothind of t>cothind. The visitor is wn-strained to 
join in the words of William Watson: 

Hoary Uiy coUi>toaotK.v anO ili,v iitieii 

Ami hunt ttf (ho boitos of Mother F^artli* thou wust. 

But on thy heart hath fall'n no touch of frost, 

O rlty of the pallh) brow auatere. 

• (5n\v, wlniry featurefl, aea itironetJ Aberdeen, 

Thee adtl the towers of learning and of (leace » 

Tim! l»rfX¥l tHUilgnant on the northern foam. i 

And OIK* who hits been within the university hastens to add the 
lines of Thomas Hardy; • - 

Hehimi th^ granite mien 
Lurks the lm|M»«ing t>eaaty of a Queen. 

The university in its early days had a district all its own, almost 
inaccessible from the south, from which it was separated by moor, 
mountain, and firth.- It had and has largely preserved the virtues 
attributed to the pioneer American college. It was small and inex- 
l>ensive. Its students .were homogeneous, coming from plain and 
(io<l-fearing homes. Relatives cheerfully sacrificed to send the stu- 
dent of the family through college. Parents actually supplied oat- 
meal and other provisions from home as late aa 1870.* No wonder 

> Cf. Ch. X, “ UniTcnttj Offlcen,** pp. 174-175. 

•The Tlmeffi, Jane 21, l»18. 

••'The homeii of (he rural arwleota, 1666-1870," Aberdeen Valr, «ee.. rol. 1 Na L 
36-41. » ** 
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its iltimni are said to be cast in a stoic mold and to add grit to 
«re scattered throughout the world, marke<i with an 
individuality all their own, and abounding in a lo^^lty fo their nlmn 
mater. They have shown the value for more than thirty yeare of 
organising university clubs at different centers, from Kdinhurgli niul 
I»ndon to Sotrth Africa, to maintain a ch* *se fellow'%hi|) lH*t\veen 
Aberdeen men and to promote the interests of the university. 

A spirit of universality and pcogrws has chnrarterixed this, by 
location, provincial university. Its original charter empowerwl it to 
eatablish any and all lawful faculties and to confer degives with all 
the rights and privileges of those of the Universities of Ihiris and 
Hologna. Moreover, Parliament, in lft70» not content with ('ontirin- 
ing these privileges derived from the Pope, atidwl those which 
might be j>w8esKe<l by '‘any other university ulmtsomever.*’ We 
hear of a Mediciner^ in 1505, his chair l>eing (he nu>sl nucieiit 
foundation for ine<lical instniction in (irt*at Hritain. A suwssioii 
of fundamental changes has kept nlive a notion of progrt*ss.» In 158:t 
there was a A'ova Fundafio. In 1,M)3 the fonnding of MinvM'hal Col- 
lege and University bt‘gan n stimidatMig and .Sometimes stultifying 
rivalry, lasting for 267 years, inaknig AbenItH'n n nni<}iie double-star 
university.- It narrowly c!scai>e(l having a satellite in a third uni- 
versity.* 

An attempt to unite the two universities in King C'harles Uni- 
versity in 1641 failed, hut the suecessfiil ur.ion eff(H*led in 1860 Inis 
l^gun a new era.^ The very buildings proclaim the liappy combina- 
tion of the old and the new. In the union of the univei*sities thev 
did not, in American fash ion,, abandon the ohl gnmp of buildings of 
Kings College "unique in S<*otInnd ’ and (omvntrate in (he. new 
granite quadrangles of Mare.schal College, a mile or indre a wav. 
With appreciation of archite<'tun* and historical asso<ialions. tliey 
prfwrved the ohl buildings and made them the center for the fac- 
ulties of art and divinity f#r which they wem* apjiropriaU*. The 
chapel’s ancient double-crowned tower, surmounted by Iiall and 
cross, signifying royal patronage, peals the message of the lie.st of 
tte old to the modern, Mitchell Tower of Mnreschal College ringing 
in the new. 

The modem tendencies of Alierdeen are shown in the o|>ening iii 
1914 of the new building at Kings College devoted to Englisii arwl 
modem languages, and the housing in Mareschal of the Strathcona- 
Pordyce chair of agriculture, ^ablished in 101*2, througli the gen- 
erofflty of Lord Strathcona.* 


§. 


Thf UalriprftlTlM of AtK-rde#a,** J«me« Oordoa Bauetf. Al*f*r- 


Bobert Statstor, 

<l«ca, 1895. 

*Balt aDpra. p. *08. rhe Ualr«r«lty of Fnisarbarx. erected 1592. closed 1905. 

•For the modero movemeot la the happy r^rrelatloa of uolverslties aad afrtcuitara) 
cotleMea, cf. Ch. VTl, ** Africa I tarsi OoUefM sad Schools/' pp. ]S 9 - 14 S. 
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Lord Serathcona’fl active rectorship and his chancellonhip to (ha 
time of his death set the name of Aberdeen in the. forefront of the 
nrtnement, that ajtriciittMral and modem sabjects should be taught 
ill the old universities. This is one instance of putting into practice 
(lie (heorv thn( higher c<lucationnl institutions should not only be 
homes of knowledge, hut also be leaders of thought, adapting them- 
selves to motlern requirements. This theory, advance in his pro- 
phetic itH'lorial address in 1890 on ** Imperialism and the Unity of 
(he Kmpire.” has been brought to bear on all Scotch institutions by 
another well-known Scolch-American and later rector of St, An- 
drews and of AlH'nh«en. * 'rhus l>egin8 the fulfillment of Bain’s vision 
of 1882. "The university .stands or falls with its arts faculty. The/ 
uni\ersity exists Itecaiise the professions would stagnate without' 
it, and to enlarge knowl«Hlge at all points. Its watchword is proir/ 
resR.”* - * 


EOINBURQH. 
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Kdinbiirgh, the only iHist-lieformatioli iiniversitv in Scotland, the 
y..ungest ami larg,‘.st <>f the Scotch university sisterhOoil. sUnds 
iiearei m several res|»ects than any of the others to American institu- 
tions. Like mast of the State universities, it evolved fr^ an arts 
faculty under State patronage and without any attempls at a resi- 
dential college system. It was the resort of the American students 
«ho went nbi-nad to study, up to the time of the American Revolution. 
It is still in it.s clientele the most aismoimlitan of Scotch, if not of 
British. univei-siiie& Only a little more than one-half of its students 
are Scotch. The nuiuber of medical students from many countries 
IS greater than that of any medical school in the Britidi Empire. 
The city in it.s picturesqueness and IiU*rary fame, " the .Athens of the 
north,'’ has contributed to attract students. Almost naturally this 
IS the only Scotch university having a professor of fine art and a 
faculty of music. It was the firet Britisli university to take up the 
study of English literature by the establishment (1760) of the pro- 
fessjirship of rhetoric and English literature, made famous by its 
first occupant, Hugh Blair, The influence of this in .American col- 
leges has beep great. The recognition of English among the classic 
disciplines inaiigurateil the “new education,” intnnluced into'Yala. 
College under the elder President DwigHt at the close of the eight- 
eenth century, and Blair’s Rhetoric was the standard textbook for 
iOO year's in the colleges. 

Edinburgh has been ready to recognize newer subjectn of instruc- 
tion perhaps because the creation of chairs was in the hands of a 
lay body, the town council, until 1858, and since then they appoint 

’ Andrew. 

. •ruin, Alexander, rectoiixl nddr^u. Aberdeen. jaR2, p. 27, 
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fopc OHt of th* »ven “ iaSMtots H iwtrontge ” for jiMmy olidM^The 
multiplicalion of and Bpecialization in subjects doomed “ regenting,” 
by which each “ re^nt ” taught every subject in the curriculum, and 
developed a genuine professoriate. The system was 6rst finally 
changed by Edinburgh in 1708.* 

From 1889 to 1918, inclusive, not less than 21 professorships and 
166 lectureships have been added to the staffs of instruction in the 
f®nr universities. • hfost of these additions have been in modern sub- 
jects, in applied science, and more particularly in medicine. The few 
professorships compared with lectureships, and the consequent in- 
ferior representation of the latter in the councils of the university, 
is a cause of complaint.* A lecturer in French feelingly voices it, 
saying, “ The Scottish universities find them^lves to-day in the jiGsi- 
tion of not possessing a single chair of modem languages or litera- 
ture.” He makes the sweeping induction that the Carnegie trustees, 
drepite Mr. Carnegie’s wish, have done little for modern education! 
having “ allowed ‘themselves to be overruled and dictated to by the 
Scottish universities, which are the most conservative, and. in the 
opinion of many, the most reactionary bodies in the United King- 
dom. The disproportion between the addition of 4 professorships 
to 86 lectureships in the last 25 years at Edinburgh may coni*ey one 
of two lessons to American colleges. .Some institutions need to learn 
.the yirtiie of thrift and of not creating improperly paid chaii'S. others 
not to multiply subjects of instruction before they are 'able to give 
them efficiently. 

In 1876 Edinburgh and St. Andrews established each a chair of 
education, still the' only full chairs in Scotland. Edinburgh has just 
instituted a faculty of education.* A fresh advance is being pressed 
upon the universities and is under consideration in the universitv' 
councils. The teachers, through resolutions by the Educational In- 
stitute and the Secondary Education Association, wish not merely 
th& recognition of “education” as a university subject but also pro- 
j vision for “education ” as a profession. They call for a postgraduate 
degm analogous to that in divij|jty, law, and engineering. Glasgow 
hasijeg^il^ons for a general diploma in education, also for a diploma 
with I distinction open to graduates who satisfy certain requirements 
as to, professional training and practical skill. Aberdeen announces 

— ^ — F'l — — — — ' . 

•Olwow Ipllowta,, 1727 ; 8f. Andrew*. 1747; .Mtrewlial College. 1768; end KlngV 
not till 1798, Bain, supra, p, 20. 

^ ‘Of./Cb. XI, ** Provisions for tbe Faculty,” pp. 184-185. 

Edinburgh rnJverslty, ‘ How tb« Cameglo Millions are MUiuao 
aiad in Scotland,” ” Breryman,” Jul^ 25, 1918, pp. 465, 466. In 1918 beqnentn are 
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« higW couwe, qualifying for a degree in«dw»tion, will be given 
If re^wd. Hiese steps, corresponding to the certificate' in edufei- 
tion offend m connection with the first degree in many Ameri<^ 
OTll€«e^ do not ^ far enopgh to satisfy the recent demand, whiidt 
hopes that educati<m will come to its own as a profession frith gndn- 
ate study and degree. Many would go beyond an M. A. degree with 
honors in education and institute a doctorate in education corre- 
sponding with the Ph. D. and D. Litt., and thus greaUy enhance'the 
stfttus of the t6ftchin|^ profession.' 

There is here a oonfirmetion of the usage of the American Ph. D. 
for teachers and a possible hint for the more ^iaJized degree of 
dwtor in education as a high degree for outstunding representatives 
of the teaching profession in lieu of the indiscriminate conferring of 
the LL. D. ' . ® 


Minburgh has the honor of the first chair of agriculture (1790) 
and of being the first invitation in Britain to give a degiye in agri- 
culture.* * As the university had the wisdom to round o.ut its depart- 
inent of agrimilture by associating itsejf with the Edinburgh School 
of Agriculture, so it h^ regulations and a curriculum for the degroee 
« Science by association with the 

Koyal (Dick) Veterinary College.” Similarly, the university has 
rounded out its engineering department for the dejp^ of civil, 
mechanical, and electrical engineering in* conjunction with the* 
Henot-Watt College.* 

Among the most modern movements, the university instituted in 
1905 the diploma in tropical medicine and hygiene open to graduate 
in medicine and surgery, and under certain conditions to registered 
practitioners. Mt special certificate in diseases of tropical climates 
IS also obtainaBle. Regulations for a diploma in psychiatry rep- 
lant one of the latrat advances which should encourage the few 
institutions in the Unit^ States undertaking this work. A happy 
htat of combination courses in arts and law is contained in the three 
ch^ra common to both the faculties, constitutional law and consti- 
tutiimal history (1719), commercial and poUtioal economy, and mw-' 
rantile law (187^, and ancient history and paleography (1901).' 
The faculty of science, embracing also applied science with 18 chairs 
has 2 chairs in common with the faculty of arts and 7 with the’ 
faculty of medicine. This interlocking of faculties preserves the 
common umversity spirit in an age of intense specilization. - 
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, TheuiuTWty old building of 8ton«,“ simple and dignified,” with 

^ 4s gmt <Juadrangle dating from the early nineteenth century, illus- 
trates a common mistake of urban universities in not providing for 
extension and ample ^unda The new buildings therefore are 
scatter^ through the city. .The importance Of an outward sign of 
^e unity of the university and of a common meeting place and 
academic ceremonial is taught by “nn architectural monument not 
aoelled by any academic building in the country.” This is not say- 
ing too much of the university hall, named after its donor “M’Ewan 
Hall,” in a land abounding with spacious and dignified university 
halls and comdered one of the first necessities by every university.* 

The prominence of the university in medicbe has led the Car- 
negie Trust to set aside $50,000 toward the joint scheme for the crea- 
tion of an institute of medical research as a memorial to Lord 
Lister— another recent example to schools of medicine of the value 
of research in connection with universities rather than in separate 
institutes. 

Edinburgh has instituted means for preserving and extending the 
(Mismopolitan atmosphere characteristic of every university. It has 
international academic committees, one of the senatus and the other 
of the students’ representative council, to give information to for- 
eigners desirous of studymg in the university and to Edinburgh 
University students intending td'study in foreign universities. 

The students’ committee maintains a unique system of inter- 
national academic consuls at the chief European universities, to 
whom it issues letters of introduction. In accordance with ancient 
Scottish traditions of close relations with France there is also a 
Franro-Scottish society to assist French students in Scotland and 
Scottish students in France. The university is just receiving a 
bequest, the annual income of which is to bo applied to the ^ablish- 
ment of Mholarships for research in the history and development of 
the religions of eastern peoples, which is another significant recog- 
nition of cofimopolitanism in Scotland. 



•nd of the early ItallAo reneleeaoce etyle hannonlslDg 
buUdlngi. mtlm 2.600 people, wee fUlihed in 1807. nt 
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Chapter III. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.* 


• Umvereity of London is sui peneris, and still in the maldng. 

Despite an attempt m the sixteenth = century, London is almost the 

h‘andf o?! ' l^ fomd a university, and it is still in the 

1 ands of a departmental committee foUowing the royal commis- 

^ . During the four-score years of its existence it has been 

repeatedly reconstituted and has tried manifold experiments, mak- 
mg it prolific of suggestions. It- was the . first of modern uni- 
versities in the Empire, and more specifically of the newer or 

primordial germ. University UoUege, 
y ^ traced the Scotch influence of the Universities of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. In 1825 Thomas Campbell, the poet, wrote a let^ 
to Mr. Henry Brougham, lord rector of the University of Glasgow 
..rging the foundation of a great London University. A numlS of 
prominent Protestant npnconfomiists, who were considering the es- 
tabhshment of a college without religious tests then required at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, became subscribers with Campbell and his 

> TK r O'- institution, by and under the 

name of The Proprietors of the Umversity of London,” and by 1827 
had raised the capital sum of $800,000. Oxford and Cambridge were 
succ^ful in opposmg the granting of a charter. Nevertheless, Uni- 

"^2^ K University of London, was opened 

in 1828 without a charter.* Umversity College was the first to open 
Engbsh mivemity education to students of all religions, races, and 
nationalitiM. At that time, naturally, a rival institution was founded 
in Kmg s Coltege as a college in which instruction in the doctrines 
K Christianity as taught by the Church oL England 

should be forever combined with other branches of useful educaLn.” 
Excepting for their distrust of a purely secular education, the found- 

> S«e tablM 4 and 5. ' ^ ~ . v 
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ers of King’s represented the same progr^sive movements as those * 
of University College, to widen the range of subjects taught in the 
universities and to reduce the expense of a university education. 
King’s under royal and State-church patronage had little difficulty 
in securing a charter in 1829, while its earlier proprietary nonsecta- 
rian rival suffered delays. In the end the Government patched up 
a compromise which has had unexpected and far-reaching results. 

The same day on which University College received its charter, 
a third body politic by the name of the University of London was 
sealed with power to examine and confer degrees on certificated 
students from University and King’s Colleges and other institutions. 
Naturally the university exercised widely its power of recognizing 
institutions which sought the privilege of granting certificates to 
students seeking degrees. The senate had no visitorial authority 
and could only test the efficiency of the institutions by the examina- 
tions of their students.^ Thus the university became known as the 
Examining Body of students from numerous and unequal schools 
privileged to grant certificates of attendance. The result was the 
charter of 1858, practically abolishing the exclusive connection of 
the university with the affiliated institutions and opening its degrees 
to all males able to pass its examination, excepting that in the case 
of medical degrees evidence of attendance and clinical practice at 
some medical institution was still required. The abolition of re- 
quired collegiate attendance made it desirable ‘^to seek other guar- 
antees for continuous study.” Intermediate examinations were 
added to the final and the tests made more severe, exalting on the 
scholastic side the value of a London degree in the eyes of the public. 
An era of expansion immediately followed. Candidates for ma- 
triculation rapidly increased. The university, which from the be- 
g^ning had required English in addition to Latin and Greek for 
m^riculation, now included English philology and literature in 
the examinations for degrees and honors in arts. It was the first to 
confer the degree of doctor of literature; It organized for the first 
time in England a faculty of science, and in i860 begun to hold 
examinaticms for the degrees of bachelor and doqtor in that faculty. 
Degrees were instituted in laws in 1867, in music in 1877. The 
uiuversity also instituted special examinations as early as 1839 in 
the Hebrew text of the Old Testament, the Greek text of the New 
Testament, the evidences of the Christian religion and scripture his- 
, to*y, in subjects relating to Public Health (1876), and in the art, 
theory, and history of teaching. A charter of 1863 empowered the 
senate to confer the degrees of bachelor and master in surgery. In 
. 1867 a supplementary charter gave the pdwer to institute special 
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eMiriinations for women, »nd the reform act of the aame year gave 
the graduates the ri^t to send' one representative to Parliament. 

In 1878, under another supplemental charter, the univera^ be- 
came the first academic body in the United Kingdom to admit women 
as candidates for degrees. Despite these changes, there was constant 
agitation for further reforms in the university. The Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Sui^ns, realizing the opportunities for clinical 
teac^g in London and the small number of univeraity degrees 
obtained in proportion to the number of students, sought powOT to 
grant deg^ in medicine and surgery. The associatitm for the pro- 
moti^of a teaching university for London, formed in 1884, inspired 
a petition of University and King’s Colleges for a charter incorporat- 
ing a body of persohs with power to grant degrees. The general 
view was that the professoriate in the colleges was hampered by 
the ^llabiises and examinations prescribed by outside authority and 
lost in a measure lehrfreiheit. It was believed also that “students 
working under varied conditions ” suffered from “ the necessary ^ant 
of elasticity in ’regulations.” Moreover, it was stixmgly felt that a 
university should not only examine and confer degrees, but also teach 
.and advance research. A visible university was sought commenau- 
rate with the capital of the Umpire. Some of the advocates of re- 
form believed in the — 

establishment In Txindon of a second university compo-‘«>d of colleges only and 
recognlalng none bat bona flde students In those colleges, the present university 
remaining an Imperial Institution granting degrees and honors to all comers on 
condition of exnmitmtlon only. 


Others objected to two universities on the ground of ctmfusion and 
overlapping and urged the establishment of a teaching university in 
connection with the existing examining one. The Government re- 
ferred the whole question to a royal commission.' They reported 
in favor of combining a teaching^with an examining university and • 
that there should be one, not two universities, and limited to institu- 
tions in or near London. They saw no reason why the university 
should not continue to admit, students to its examinations and de- 
grees, irf^pective of the place or manner of their' education. The » 
scheme was hnally rejected by convocation. A new royal commis- 
sion * repohted in 18^ that there should be one, not two, universities 
and that teaching and external examiriktions could be combined with- 
out injury to the students. They decid^ that the problem wa^ still 
J that stated by the^commissioners of 1888, viz, how to coordinate the 


*Th«-commUtl<m. nnd»r tbe pmMedey of the Iftto Lord‘ Selborofe was and 

made ita report In 188SL ' 

■The commUdon appointed In 1801 reported In 1894, It waa known aa the “ Cowpar 
commlBaloa/’.from the name of ita chairman, or the ** Oreaham commladoo,*’ becanae of 
the reference to It of the petition of the colleges for a separate taachltag UMtttntion to ha 
known as the Oreaham Univeralt^ 
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reoopiued teaching institutiona cf London under a central uni- 
versity. A^r four years of further discussion in 1898 ParliamMit 
. passed an act for the complete reconstitution of the university in 
general harmony -with the recommendations of the last commission. 

, - The act was put into effect in 1900. 'But the problem of coordination 
was only partially solved. The two pioneer and great colleges, Uni- 
versity and King’s, desiring to strengthen the university, especially 
the teaching side, and to secure “ unity of aim and interest in all that 
relates to advance education and the promotion .of original re- 
search ’’ proposed the incorporation of the colleges into the university. 
University College led the way and was transferred to the univev; 
sity in 1907 and King’s in 1910. At the same time the Women’s 
department of King’s* College, founded in 1881, was incorporated 
intc^the University as King’s College for Women. 

Thus the, close of the first decade of the r^onstitiited university 
saw an approximation to the ideals of the founders of University 
College in the nucleus, through the incorporation of several col- 
xeg^ of a single teaching university, and that essentially a -Federal 
one. In the sanle decade ^e new constitution had been experi- 
mentally tested in a period of rapid expansion. The old complexity 
• of the university problem was increased by the extension of the 
, curricula to cover general, professional, and technical education in 
a vast agglomeration of heterogeneous institutions, tethers, a id 
students, a brief glance at the outstanding features will show. 

The highest governing and the executive body is the ^nate . c/in- , 
sisting of 56 members, inclusive of the chancellor and the 
of convocation.* Four are appointed by the King in council, 10 
are elected by the convocation, 16 by the teachers in the respective 
• faculties, and the others, 2 each, by the incorporated colleges and 
by bodies representative of the medical, legal, and technical profes- 
sions and also of the City of London and of the London County 
Council. Within the wnate are three standing committees or coun- 
cils from whom it is bound to receive reports before 'Ooming to any 
determination. upon the matters specifically within the province of 
tha committees. One of these is the Academic Council.’ The coun- ' 
dl for external students advises upon all matters relating to them. 
The board to promote the extension of university teaching advises 
concerning arrangements for that work and its students and for the 
examination and inspection' of secondary schools. The convocation 
consists of the graduates of the university of three years’ standing 
Slid the ipembers of the three councils named. It elects, besiaes its 
qu|>ta of members in the senate, the member of Parliament for the 
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oniveraty and the chancellor of the unirersity. The convocation 
may discuss university affairs and lay their conclusions before the 
senate. The eight faculties consist of the “ appointed teachers ” and 
other teachers of the university admitted by the senate.* 

The teachers are assigned to their respective faculties by the sen- 
ate and may be assigned to more than one faculty. Each faculty' 
elects its own dean for a term of two years, reeligible for a second 
term. A faculty reports to the senate on any matter referred to 
it y that body and also upon courses of study, teaching, and • 

' '..egr^es pertaining to that facul^, and elects its representatives in 
the senate. The boards of studies, numbering 37 in 1913, are ap- 
pointed by the senate and may include persons other than teachers 
in the university not exceeding one-fourth of the total number of a 
board. Each board may report to the senate direct, transmitting a 
copy to the dean of the faculty concerned. The academic .council 
and the council for extermil students, before advising the senate 
upon matters within the province of the boards, are to invite and 
receive reports from them. The staff of instruction of the university 
consists of three categories. First are “the appointed teachers,” 
professors, assistant professors, readers, and lecturers appointed as 
officers of the university by the senate and paid by the university. 

Recognized teachers”* are those recognized by the senate among 
members of the teaahing staffs of public educational institutions ' 
within the university’s appointed radius of 30 miles, whether schools 
of the university or not. “-Nonrecognized teachers ” are those in 
schools of the university teaching in courses of study approved by 
the university. 

The teaching of the university is carried on in three groups of 
institutions. In the first group are those belonging to the univei-sity 
and controlled by it, either diie<;tly or through a committee; in the 
.second group are “schools of the university,” each controlled by 
ite own governing' boefy. They must be public educational institu- 
f,.tions, not conducted for private profit, situated within the adminis- 
trative County of London, and providing education of univereity 
standard. The senate may admit the whole of such an institution 
or only a department or branch of it. The third group consists of 
other public ed.ucational institutions within the appointed radius 
naving “recognized teachers.’ These more than threescore institu- 
tions of different types and kinds of connection with tl^e university 
afford some concept of the institutional complexity of the university.* 

taeoltln are theolonr, art», lawi, mailc, rnedldn*. »deiice, englamMuK wo- 
uomlct, and pc^Iltleal adence (Indadlng commerce and indqatrT). * * \ 

•At the beginning of the MMlon 19U the number ot “appointed teacher*** was M* 
of “ recognised teachers,** 775. ; ’ 

•Ct table on pp. 264-205. - * 
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. The institutions described form; an^ oq^anio center which, by a 
iyatem for ^external studirata’' and etatninationS) . readw through- 
out the Empire. ‘^Internal students” are those who hare^ matricu- 
lated at the university aodi who are pursuing a course of study 
approved by the university, undtf the direct control of the univer- 
sity, or in one or more schools of it, or under, one or ipore of its 
recognised teachers. “Ehctemal students” are all other matricu- 
lated students. They may pursue their studies where and how they 
please. This gives an opportunity not only to ^ university colleges ” 
but also to private institutions and individuals far and near to pre- 
pare theiir students for London University examinations and degrees. 
Not only have coaching or tutorial cent^ sprung up but what are 
now widely known as correspondence schools. 

An unlimited niunber of unaffiliated institutions is brought within 
tile shadow of the university bj the provincial and colonial examina- 
tions. A provincial institution requesting it may be named as a 
local center for one or more examinations to be oanjy on simulta- 
*neous]y with ekaminations in London under the su^rvision of sub- 
examinere appointed by the senate. Similarly examinations are held 
' in any colony upon application of. its authorities. The influence of 
the university is’ consciously extended to the utmost bounds of the 
Empire. T4ie hugeness of the univei'sity may be measured by the 
number of candidates and passes for matriculation for the several 
degr^ and for diplomas in pedagogy since the foundation of the 
university. From 1838 to 1912, inclusive, the number of candidates 
was 262,452, of whom 137,856 passed. The annual number of all 
examinees (1913-14) was 11,920, of whom 6,343 were successful. To 
the extramural activities of the university, with their ramifleations 
throughout the Empire, one must add the work of university exten- 
.sion carried on in the metropolitan area, with 120 courses, and 100 or 
more school examinations or insf>ections.* 

UNIVERSITY COLLEae. 

For the purposes of the present study the sketch Tof the evolution 
. of the university must be supplemented by a glance at three or four' 
of the institutions which have been prominent factors in its develop- 
ment The first of these is the University College, London, the 
original teaching institution of the university,* It surrendered its 
previous title of the University of Ixindon to the new examining 
body m 1886 qpon the condition that it should be one of th^ schools 
named in the charter of the university as entitled to send up candi- 

* CL Ch; XTX, ** Dalrttisltr Bzlcnloa Teaetaliig;" p. 349, 

*Cf. "Notes and Material* for the Hiatoir of Untreraitf Coll^ LodOod. VaenlUet 
of Arts and Sdanee.” Sdlted, W. P. Ker, 189S (London). 
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dates for degrees. It remained a proprietaiy oorporatioa with its 
own- charter in a “ practioai connection, not an organic or oenstitu* 
Uonal connection.” The' college had legally the constitution of a 
joint stock commercial company. The proprietors originally elected 
from among their numl»r a council of 24 persons to have the man- 
agement and control of the university and its property, the appoint- 
nifflit of professors, “and to regulate the whole plan or course of' 
education ” By 1842 shares that had lapsed or had been ceded to 
the council were bestowed upon former students of the college who 
had graduated with honors, making those upon whopi ^res were 
thus conferred proprietors for life, with the title of “ Fellows of , 
Univeirity Collie, London.” Nevertheless, the number of pro- 
prietors naturally dimipished .in time. To provide for the perma- 
nent existent of the college- as a public educational institution the 
council obtaine4,jai~act of Parliament in 1869 reincorporating the 
colle(p and divesting it of its proprietary character. 

It is important to note that the council continued as the executive, 
and provision was made for a succession of fellows. It is stUl more 
important to note that in 1886 for\he first time three professors of 
toe college werfe elected members of the council and the number 
increased in 1888 to six, at which number it has remained. The im- 
portant development of the principal and practice of the representa- 
tion of the teaching staff upon the governing board of an institution 
is illustrated by tlie constitution of the college committee. When 
(1907) the college was incorporated into the University of London ‘ 
while the power and property jtf^Hhe college corporation were trans- 
ferred .to the university senate(^th^re was constituted a college com- 
mittee to advise the senate anePto superintend the work carried on 
upon the college premises. One-qharter of the college committee of 
24 members, elected annually by the senate, were members of the 
‘professorial board,”* elected after a report of tlie board. The 
preservation of the lay element was insured by the provision that of 
the remaining Uiree-fourths of the committee not more than one- 
. third should be teachers of the university. The further representa- 
tion of the university is secured by the right of the vice chancellor 
the principal of the university, and the provost of the college ap-’ 
pointed by toe senate to attend and speak, but not to vote at. meet- 
of the oommittee. The treasurer of the college is appointed by 
toe senate from the membership of the college cranmittee. The (xff- 
lege committee submits to the senate a financial estimate for eadi 
ensuing year, and the senate allocatesi to the committee funds the 
expm^ture of which it controls for the pm^Mses of the college. The 
committee of the college has conferred upo n it by the senate the 

‘ Cb. XIII, **CoordtJutto& of lontltiitioiM/' ^ 195, *Cf. p. Ti. 
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powers usoaUj exercieed by the governing body of a school of the 
uniTenaity. llie senate must take into consideration a report of the 
college committee before changing any statute or regulation relating 
to the management of the/oollege. 

The representation of the college on the senate was provided for 
by the oooption by the senate of two representatives of the coliege 
after consideration of a report from the college committee. The 
college committee became the nexus between the senate and the teach- 
ing staff by the establishment of a professorial board for the pur- 
poses of the statutes and of advising and making suggestions to the 
college committee on all academical matters and oh the general 
management of the college. The professorial hoard consists of the 
provost, *the librarian, the professors and all persons appointed as 
riders, lecturers, assistant profesBors, or granted the title of as- 
sistant professor, nominated to bo members of the board by the 
senate upon report from the professorial board. The professorial 
board is represented on any board of advisors of the senate in the 
election of professors, readers, or lecturers to teach exclusively in 
the college buildings. The professorial board also reports to the 
college committee on any proposal to appoint an assistant professor, 
reader, or teacher other than an assistant or demonstrator. The pro- 
fessorial board is divided into college faculties by^the senate upon 
a report from the college committee. The provost has the right to 
attend and speak at the meetings of any faculty. Each faculty elects 
annually, by ballot, one of its members as dean. Communications 
from the college copimittee to the faculties are made through their 
respective deans. 

Especially noteworthy is the care taken for the appointment of 
the teaching staff upon merit and the ingenious coordination of all 
the bodies <x>ncemed. A board of advisers is constituted when pro- 
fessors, assistant professors, and readers are to be appointed. The 
board consists of the vice chancellor, the principal of the university, 
the provost, and six persons, of whom three are “external experts^” 
chosen by the senate of the university, and three appointed by the 
senate on the nomination of the.profes?»orial board. The three ap- 
pointed by the senate on the nomination of the profe^rial board are 
wlected with reference to the post to be filled. The advisory board 
in nominating a candidate are bound to have regard to his-contribu- 
tion by research to the advancement of science or learning, his powers 
as a teacher, and generally his eminence in his subject or his profes- 
sion. The report of the board is sent simultaneously to the academic 
ooimcil and to the professorial board. The academic council, after 
receiving a report frmn the professorial board, forward the report 
of the board of advisers, with the council’s comments, to the senate, 
who make the appointment The senate, however, may appoint an 



•ffliaUnt professor after receiving-a report from the coll^ com- ' | 
mittee Uirough the academic cooncil. Every proposal for appointing ! 
an asBi^pt professor in any department must? originate with th« 
h^ ot the department, he having submitted the question for con- 
sideration to the professorial board. In like manner the college 
committee may recommend to the senate to institute or to discontinue 
any professorship, assistant professorship, or readership. 

The governmental devices by which the college preserved its con- 
tinuity and increased its influence in the bosom of the university are 
only less sugg^ive than the realization of the scope of the college 
“ as a place of teaching and research in which wide academic culture 
may be secured by the variety of the subjects taught in different fac- 
ulties, including preliminary and intermediate medical studies.” It 
has been the pathfinder of modem colleges in the Empire, and 
together with King’s College has leavened the lump of the university. 

It has developed the professoriate, organized with departments as 
units and with representation of the entire teaching staff even in the 
supreme govenning body. It is modern in its range of instruction, 
recognizing the newer subjects as upon an equality with the older 
and organizing professional and technical faculties side by side with 
the arts faculty. It has been the model of the newer nonsectarian, 
nonpartisan, nonreaidential, and coeducational semi-State institu- 
tmns. It has cherished the spirit of modern research' so that in 
1913-14 it had 450 postgraduate and research students, the largest 
number iq any institution in the Empire.' This may not be attrib- 
ut^ chiefly to the college’s happy location, but to its spirit, wSiduct, 
and increased means, especially since 1902. The spirit descends from 
the founders, who laid great stress upon the possibility of ascertain- 
ing the “conditions of human happiness and well-being” by special 
studies. The multiplication and subdivision, with increased speciali- 
zation in subjects of study, have developed chairs into departments 
equipped with departmental libraries and research laboratories and 
museums. Reference to some subjects will illustrate. 

With the introduction of the latest studies,.the humanities have not 
been forgotten. They have been strengthened by chairs or lecture- • 
ships in archeology, comparative philology, Sa^krit, architecture, 
the fine arts, and incidentally by Germanic and romance philology 
English was a required subject from^he earliest days of the insti- 
tution and has had a line of famous teachers. In addition to the 
modem European languages an echo of the imperial note is caught 
fr^the list of modem oriental languages.* The attempt to keen 
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up with th% progrem of the times in the introduction of new dieci- 
plioee may be euUed from the proroet* *s annonl niport^ An experi- 
mental phooetice laboratory has been opened for the depaitment of 
phonetics. This department acts as an auxiliary to all the language 
depaKmenta and include instruction in spoken English. The work 
of the departnient of history will be extended this year by Uie insti- 
tution of a lectureship in American and colonial history — the first 
permanent provision for instruction iii this subject in Great Britain * 
The purclmse of the Flinders- Petrie collection for the college s 
famous dfiMirtment of Egyptology, of which Prof. Flinders- Petrie 
if the heady also brings to light the value of fieldwork ai»ociated with 
a college department. A staff of as many as 10 workers has been 
tnainUined in Egypt, making collections and contributions to publi- 
cations possible. Somewhat analogous for purposes of research is 
the increased attention given to fieldwork in tlio sciences, an instance ' 
of which is the establishment of a field laboratory for the department 
of botany. 

The college raainiaiits its policy of welcoming modern subjects to 
its curriculum. In the department of applied statistics and eugenics, 
equipped by its biometric laboratory, applied statistics will be rec<»g 
nixed as one of the subjects for a bachelor of science degrw. Mili- 
tary science also is one of the subjects for a pass degree. The lab's! 
departure is the institution of the department of heating and ventilat- 
ing engineering.* 

The college's policy of expansion, the necessity that it sliouid be 
free from debt in order to be incorporated into the university, and its 
faith in the State sliown by this act', have not only secured State ai^l, 
but also enlarged support froiji private munificenc'e; ^1,000,000 have 
l^n raised in the fund for the advancement of university tMluealion 
and research, inauguVated in 190J with a view to the incori>oration 
of the college and followed by gifts from in<Iividuals and city 
companies.* 

The event of the twenty-first anniversary of the Student's Union 
Society was the occasion of the provost's report taking up the social 
and athletic side of the college activities, whicli brings to mind the 
rise of the problem of corporate life in nonre&idential colleges, treated 
in the chapter on student life.* 

^ jfUr a ma, . • 

*Th« flrtt profCMor of town'PlaDolbt la aboat to ba appolntod. 

the end of 191.2 the equipment and endowment fond appeal committee reported 
tnte! roeelpts of 19,099.090 evpended to pay • debt and for the medlnl and bora* aeboola 
aa wali dtt far the coUeg^ Ip adtkUon an laertaaaa In aonoal sranta for terma of yemn 
tor $60,000. Tber now appeal for $669310 aa nrgentlj needed. Tbe Loodoo Cduntj 
CouDcU hae Inat made a of $150,000 toward fbla. ^ 
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Kifl^s College, the secoud coUcge incorponitod in (he univereity,. 
shared witli University College in' the movement for the creation 
of a teaching university between the years 1880 and IIKH). Thus the 
way WM prepared for the subbtitutioii of coo|>erution in place of 
coiup^tion between the colleges after 80 years of xivalry. The 
organization of King's before its incorporation in the University of 
liondoii, effected in 1910, and its administration since then are essen- 
tially the ^nie as in University College.' The theological depart- 
inent of the college was not incorporated in the University of 
r^iiidon, but was constituted a scIukiI of Uie university, reuimning 
under the government of the council of the c-ollege, of which it 
forms a part for certaui jiuriiose.s. All .students of the college have 
die right to attend the cliaiiel. .Vii act of 1903 had aUilishcnl, except 
111 tlio faculty of theology, the obligation for the teaciiing sUff and 
nieiiilier^ of tlie council to be nieml>ers of the Church of England. 
When King’s aliolisliwl the religious test the original iwint of 
diffenmee iKitwoeii the tw6 collcgi's largely disapjiearetl. The ixass- ’ 
, mg of a theological ag^ has hnmglit home t.. King’s the worth of 
freedom with a religions atnio.spheiv and to University Colhw the 
worth of revmMitial faith Wi(h fnvdoin. 

It should be noted, however, that the univei-sity itself, though non- 
eectariaii, acknowledges religion. It has it« faculty of theol,«v not 
, supporteil by the State hut hy the different ilei.on.inntiorw' ’ On ' 
plantation days a service under the auspices of the students is 
hehl in UtKtminstor Ahbey, attended bv the officials of the uiiiver- 
•sity. the teacliera, and tlu«o taking their degrees, attendance being 
volunUiry. * 

Kings College has always lieen a multiform iii.stitution. Origi- 
nally It consisted of a “senior (lepaiiment ’’ and “junior depart- 
ment,” and almost iinine<liately a medical department was added 
Ihe insUtiition was resiwnsive to poj)ular demands. “In 1838 
owing lar^ly to the development in engineering caused hy (he growth 
of the railway system, an enginrering departiiient was foundeil.” 

Jis Was enlargiK] into a depai'tment of Hpp]je<] sciences. In 1889 
(ho hospital was built In 1847 the theological department was 
added. In l^o6 evening blesses were formed and became one of the 
largest departments of the college, until cut down by the riw of poly- 
teclinic schools. Naturally King’s, with its church relationsliip en- 
tered upon this work. The movement for metropolitan evening 
classes originated with a clergyman of the Church of England who 
announc^ ip 1848 classes in Crosby Hall. The purpose of a’com- 
mittee of ctergymen in opening evening classes “ where instruction 
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in tile languages, arts, and soienoes may. b»i given in a familiar form 
at an ea^ rate ” was “ to improve the moral, intellectual, and spirit- 
Tial addition of young men in the metropolis.” The CSty of London 
College, acting in conjunction with the London Chamber of Com- 
■ merm, continues as a monunjtent of their movement 

King’s College went to the length of forming classes to prepare 
for the examination for the home civil service, and ultimately the 
StTMd Sdiool was organized for the purphse. In 1861 an oriental 
section was started and temporarily prepared for the examination 
for the IndiM dvil service. In 1877 classes held for women in Ken- 
sington originated the movement which resulted in the establishment 
• in 1885 of the “ ladies’ de^rtment,” in 1892 known as the “ women’s 
departinent,” now* King’s CoUege for Women, with its latest dev*^!- 
opment of a household and social science department. The last is 
the first university department of its kind in this country. The 
statement of the college is justified in saying that it is 

dlsOngnlshed for the readiness with which It adopted hew developments. The 
engineering school Is one of the oldest In the United Kingdom. King's College 
was the llrst InsUtaUon in tx>ndon to develop evening teaching of an advanced 
type. The Wheatstone laboratory of physics Is older than any studenu’ labora- 
tory of the kind In England or Germany. The laboratories of coroparaUve 
pathology and bacteriology and the William Siemens laboratory of electrical 
engineering, were among the first in these subjects to be started in Londofi. 

Though the large attendance at the college waS reduced by the 
act of incorporation, setting up the standard of university level fpr 
students and resulting in the separation of King’s College school, 
^ Stwd School, and the civil-service department from the college,’ 
it continues its popular character by the.retention of evening classes, 
its department for the training of teachers, and its provision for 
“occaaoBal” student The spirit of the original foundation by 
the church may survive in the tenninal reports sent to. the parents 
or guardians of students and “the collections”* at the end of each 
teim Herein it has oto pf the best features of a college, while, like 
University College, wiUi its various faculties and schools, it is a 
germinal or collggia^ university. The scheme for intercollegiate 
classes among these colleges and the school of economics is a proof 
of new cooperation and a promise of the growth of the uni versity. 

IMPERIAL COLLEQE OP SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOOY. 

The nudeuB of the university on the teaching side has been greatly'^ 
by tiwSl ^ schMls of tiie university” related to it since its 
reconstnution m 1900. * Esp ecially' has it been stimulated by the 

bvJ^vUwl^lDtc^awtd by th* prladpal «nd itaff «■ to Ui progna. Thla old pr»e- 
.Ueo o< MgM Oafo^,«oU^ ww tatMeoMd at Kins'* by PbtadjS^adlii^ 
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Impj^ College of Science and Teclinology, « “school of, the uni- 
vemty, msmence^^ '*w>ng independent fotm. 

dation m the opinion of some should be made a separate “ technical 
uniy^ity.” On the other hand, the article in its charter of incur- 
poration m 1907 establishing it “in the first instance as a school 
of the uni versity pending the settlement of the question of the incor- 
forward to its becoming a college within the uni- 
versity. The article provides that the governing body “shall enteiw 
into coi^unication with the University of London with regard to 
the ^rdination of the work of the Imperial CoUege with the work 
of the university and its other schools.” 

The history of the Imperial CoUege and its present organization 
artf a fine example’of the process of coordination of London institu-" 
tioM. The Imperial College is iWlly a group of associated college 

• governors. The integral parts are the 

Koyal ^llege of Science, the Royal School of Mines, and the City ' 
and Guilds (Eqgin^ing) College. Thtf'goveming body consists of 
40 members representing the Crown, the board of education, the 
University of London, the London County Council, the City and 
Guilds of London Institute, the royal commissioners of the ezhibi- 
Uon of 1851, the Royal Society, the professorial sUff of the Imperial 
^lle^, and representatives of leame'd societies connected with indus- 
■ delegacy of 19 members administers the City and GuUds 
(Engineering) College. 

The Royal College of Science and Royal School of Mines are re- 
sults of the great exhibition of 1851, which awakened England to 
the unportance of technical and art education. Chameleon-like, the 
original in^itutions have undergone a succession of changes respon- 
sive to their progressive environment It started in 1851, known 
as the Government school of mines and science applied to the arts, 
and located in connection with the museum of practical geology. 

In 1863, at the time of the foundatiorl of the Government depart- 
ment of science and art, to meet a demand for widening the scope 
oLthe schools, it having also taken over the “Royal CoUege of ' 
Chemistry,” earlier founded' by private enterprise, it was renamed 
the “Metropolitan School of Science applied to Mining and the ' 
Arts.” In 1859^ the general and technical divisions of the school 
were pushed, wid the title was altered to “ the Government an h o o l 
of mines,” in 1868 changed to the Royal School of Mine& In 1864, 
at % request of the board of admiralty, a “ Royal Sfchpql of, Nayal, 

Architecture and Marme iEngineering!” was established ait ^uth. 
Kensington in, connection with the, Royal , School, 6f tMuies, whi^ 
was tranMerred to the Royal Naval College at Greenwich in 18 T 8 .i 
In 1869 summer coprsM for teachers were , commenced. By 1878i the 
expenses eve^ of tubers were paid, and a ftw edncatfon was given 
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ftli€0i M' the wbod^' 'By IS^ ii thiming^ B^ for sciehce teadiers 
WM «BtebUriied; «nd th« dif the inrtitufeion umis <Aanged to The 

Nokib^>School,«f Sdeno^ «ml |lio 7 «l School of Mines.” In 1^ a 
difaitimmt of agrfeuHnre ond existed till l897, by which 

time it sppeamd that this-woi* ^ould -be in agricultural colleges 
loMted on the land. In 1890 the title of the Normal -School of 
Science was changed to that pf 'the “Royal College of Science,” and 
under ^is name was incorporated with the Royal School of Mines. 
The third associated college, “The City and Quilds (Engineering) 
College,” is the offspring of the “ City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute for the Advancement of Technical Education,” formed in 1878 
by the livpry companies of the city of London in conjunction with 
the corporation. The institute was founded and housed in 1884 in 
South Kensingt<m,’. as a “ central technical college,” to provide more 
Advanced courses in engineering and technical chemistry applied to 
productive industry than those offered by the city and guilds college 
at Findnuy. In 1880 it was incldded as a school of the university 
ih engineering and 'became the engineering section of the Imperial 
College, under the heme of “The City and Guilds (Engineering) 
College.” ‘ ^ ^ 

The charter of the Imperial College contemplated a central insti- 
tution off the hi^iest rank and capable,^ like the university of stand- 
ardizing and affiliating technical colleges. It reads : 

Tbe purposes of the Imperial College are to give tfie highest specialized 
in^mctlonand to provide the fullest equipment for the moat advanced training 
and reseanA in vartona hrancbee of sdeace, especially .In Its application to 
Industry. * - 

The ^veming body is empowered to “ establish colleges or other 
institutimis or departments of instruction ” which “ sh^ be" integral 
parts of the Imperial College.” In 1909, under po^er given by 
the tffiarter, governing body of the Imperial College recognized 
the metallurgical department of the University of Sheffield as being 
in asBociation with the Imperial College for the advanced m'etal- 
lurgy of iron and steel, pnd the 'Cognition was allowed by thejKing 
in council. In 1912 the governing body, moved by a request from 
the Huddersfield Technical College, determined to adopt the policy 
of "visiting an institution applying for the recognition of its courses 
rf f^dy, and of approving the desired courses and acrapting them 
in'Heu' df fiiat or second year Imperial College courses The pro- 
viridn the 'barter •calling ier communication with the Univer- 
’ i»^d to the’ooradinat^ work of ‘tirn 

and its oUier ischorfs hae 
boin^ bf a joint committee in engiaesring 

bf university imd of the edllege,' and n program of work has 

'a.'AfJi:- i'l’V' ,r. .. 7, ...... 1 ■ , , .... . . 
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nf conferences have been arranged among the liead* 

^ipgs, an<} ImpenaZ Colleges, and such other schools of 
with*reMj-d*to h willing to cooperate to consider the proposals 
ZZ. departments. IntercolliiaW 

• sngements have also been made among the above-natoed institn 
tiOM, and students may be admitted .on the recommendation of the' 
p»W »„d.r .horn th,^ w«„gto 

rJlZ # • ■ 7"’^ perfectly. The difficulty of the coordi- 

m^nal Collep to have a student engaged in one subject of studv 
fj^hv* CborCnatlon is soughfby thfc^l^ 

™. ir"?" ?“"* S'"™ PPBtgiidMte ecu.™ . 

alT ? ", “'’‘“T' o' «“ Allege ST; 

in-memory of hSm ,h. 
Bret dean of the college, and by the proviaion of a research lahora. 

fo7i ^ department. The college has unparalleled conventences 

toL S'TiiT/m division of the Vic- 

ton^ and Albert Museum, the Natural Hi^ry Museum and the' 

laboratories, eSXt and ^ 

L riy “”y 0‘ber Ltitutions 

m London and ,s one of the greatest in the world.* In conclusS“ 

ZZh that the imperial multiform college, as yet only a 

and°KiW’s*(^n*^^”**^’ incorporated University 

and Kings Colleges, may heoome (me of the greatest unifVine or 

disruptive factors for the university, and therefore it is sScalJv 

eT« t^T)? the inwirphrated colleges in the terms^ Mel 

I ence to the royal commission of 1909. * 

7 recommends that the Imperial 

SlhTh*^ college, of the univ'ersity, and the ’ 

^abhshment of a self-governing faculty of technology, with repre- 
^ntatives from foe different colleges, ,s well as of exerts outSI 
the coll^ra. Sir Alfred Keogh, rector of foe Imperial CoUege 
LST ? the report. It gave to the masters of’ 

mSS ^ T 7“ education of scientific men. It 

imp<^ upOT the university the duty of developing science in rela- 

compensate foe Imperial CoUege for giv- 
mg up foe idea of becoming a great “technical university” by^e 

•vauabl. (or th. eoU... (. to 

-* xrv, “AppUod SdoBco and ProfoOiloBol SMncatlok* 
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esUbUahineQt of their parinc^^ the extension of *their influ- * 
enoe within a future single multi-college university in a city of 
* 7|000,000 inhabitants, and tiius make the largest university in the 

worlA^ 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMitiS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

The London School i>f Economics and Political Science, althoiigh 
one of the jiewest schools in the univeraity, has had such a rapid de- 
« Telopment that the royal commission, has recommended it be 

* among the first constituent colleges ” in the reconstituted um versity . 

It is inoorp<«at6d as a company, limited by guarantee, and without 
power of taking profits. The members of the corporation, limits tp 
the total number of 100, constitute the court of governors and admin- 
.ister the school through a council of management numbering 20 
membera The head of the school is a director in whom very large 
poirers have been vested* To this fact the smooth working and 
progress of the school are largely due.” * The regular staff of lec- 
turers at the school serve on the professorial council,” imder the 
presidency of the director, in order to advise the governors on any 
matters connected with the school curriculum and students* 

' The school was purposely not given a fixed and inelastic constitu- 

• tion in order that it might keep in close touUh wit^ the needs of. the 
professional and busineBS classes and be able easily to adjust ittolf 
to the dhsnging conditions of the University of London. In .this 
manner the small committee formed in 1894 has grown into the 

' present court oi govemofs, and the school opened in 1895 was admit- 
ted ag a school of the university in 1900. The origin and progress of 
ihe school are due to the response to a long-felt need vigorously 
voSc^ in 1894. The Gresham University commissioners in that year ' 

' p<wted out ^^the imperative*ahd urge^Tneed^for supplying to the 
studentson the London Universally ” the kind of Question provided 
in France by the £aole Libre dee Seiencee A&Uiguee. The same year, 

' a committee of the economic science andntgtistics section of the * 

^ British Assexuation r^>orted Uiat fhey “coula not but regal’d 
condition of economic studies at t^ universities and colleges as un- 
satisfactofy* . As contrasted wit]\coiifinental countries and also with 
Btates, the United Kingdom possesses no regular system.” 

Ifk tl^ absence of ai^y ^stem of(^$(^nmfird^ education of a ,uni- * 
vera4y:typ6,rtl!^ founders planned lor*^ 

rpTItte^ofiUtlier edttcattea w^^ tiieeame relation to tbe life and 

eanipg tdf ;toei|BADfdactiyel‘»i the other aeu baslasas a4 the 


ie <4 th« lepocUUon of Tecbnlcfti-lMti- 

tatSom. TlM Tln^ Loudon. Jan. 81. ISli. ^ 

to the amt« and af]BliUit|a|ioa ot the aol^lp of the 

^ ttUlToniar with raferaeo to the Ltmdoa of Bconomlca an<T Political ^eoce. Jtn.. 
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“'® unlvewlUeg to that *f the doctor ; a aystem. that ia, 
sdeotlflc tralnlog to the structure and organlzaUon of modm 
history and commerce and the general causes and <*lterla of prosperity as 

eiplalned in the policy *knd experience of ^^BrithUi 
Bmpire and forel^ countries. 

It is a school of the university in the faculty of economics only, 
but certain courses of lectures are recognized in the 'faculties of atL 
laws, and science. The work of the school extends over politick 
science (including commerce apd industry). In addition to the& de- 
J^rtmerils, several special branches of instruction have sprung w>. 
y ere is a cour^ of lectimes in administrative subjects to equip cX 
■s^^rs for the higher appointments on the administrative staff of the 
Amy and for the charge of departmental services. Tlie officers are ' 

• • Special lectures have 

# order to provide the teaching required by candidates 

for the d^i^ of B. Sc. in the laculty of economiqs and political 
Kience with honors in Transport. These lectures are also attended 
by some 400 students drawn from the staffs of the grekt railway 
companies. In connection with the extensive library, lectures have 
^n add^ in the subject of libr&rianship. The method of utilizing 
the British Museum, the public record office, and other collectionsis 
explained, and brief bibliographies are supplied and opportunities 
afforded for the source method of the study of histoiy.i The breadth 
of the school, both on the lower practical and the higher'Warch side 
IS displayed by the addition to the staff of lecturers of British and * 
foreign economists and professqr^ who supplement the courses at 
the school with short xiourses on their subjects. Lectures by dis- 
tinguished men engaged in public life or administration ai4 also 

secured. Besides the matriculants of the University of London for 

• -whom courses are ^ven l^^ng to degrees, the school is open to those 

.who have not matriculat^and do not wish to pursue a full university 
course. The nonmatriitolants are young bankers, accountants, rail- 
way ’administrators, business men, social workers, civil servant& 
municipal officials, journalists and librarians, candidates for the 
consular service,-factory inspectorships, and board- of trade appoint-- 
ments. . 

The world fame of the school rests upon its facilities for investi- 
gation and research. It has 29 research studentships. The greatest 
^ attraction for the research student is its library of sofiie 300 000 
. iteins, confine^ to th^e schdol^ field of study, and unique in the 
world- It seeks to have a complete collection of governmental publi- 
cation and official reports 'of all civilu^ countries. The Con- 
greswonal Library of the United States £as made it a library of 
-dep<»it for congressional documents ifej^todon, and various depah- 
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mumdpml docqflients, presented by more than 300 municipalities 
■ tlpronghout the world, is imequaled in any other country. It is also 
unique in ito special collection made by experts of material illus- 
tra^g particular subject^ like trades-unionism, transportation, and 
socialism. The proximity of one of the greatest libraries iil the 
2 world in the British Museum is another advantage of the school. 
ResMrch is encouraged by individual supervision of students and by 
seminars. Origind work is furthered, for example. Under the aus- 
pices of the committee of the advanced historical teaching fund by 
le^res on “sources” and th6 compilation of classified lists. An- 
otoer ^ulus to advanced work is the publication by the school, of 
"Studies in Economics and Political. Science.” 

We can now understand why professors and teachers frorh uni- 
vermtips in many lands, especially from Germany and the United 
States, have resorted from time to time to this modestly housed school 
in a cbmer of Clare Market, And why if was next to tfie lar^st iq 
» t^ n^ber of graduate students among the institutions of the Em- 
piTB’ in 1918.* The school is continuing its rapid development. A 
.schTOl of sociology and social economics which had been carried on 
by itself for nine yeafs was merged in the school, of economics and 
political scienro in 1912. In 1912-13 a chuir of ethnology was created 
in the University of London; tenable in the school of economics. This 
fulfills a wiA of the Haldane commission that a department of eth- 
nology should be established as a necessary adjunct to the school of 
iriental ^dies, it being almost as important that officials in parts of 
the Empire inhabited by non-European rac^ should have a knowl-- 
e^ of their racial, characteristics as that they should be acquainted 
with their speech. One of the latest developments is the arrange- 
ment of the school with University and Iting’s Colleges for intor^ 
collegiate courses ^in subjects of iifiperial interest. * . • 

If the recommendations of the Haldane commission were carried 
out to make the school df tecohomics the only constitueht college in 
the'faculty of economics with an adequate enlargement of its funds, . 
staff, buildings, and equipment, and with the removal to it of the 
40,000 books and tracts of the unparalleled Goldsmiths’ Library of 
gnomic Literature, it would certainly be the world’s model institu- 
of the kind. ,It could hardly be surpassed, having in addition to 
Jt^jfuU. university connection and libraries all London as a laboratory 
■foi* its practical work. It cettainly makes it cleir that at least evety 
gm^ urban imiyersity sho uld have some 'school of the kind. » 

y*.* **^^ y ff of ^ ItoUowliit amT*rWtlw la t'h. PnlUd h.y. 

, CUUowta,. Chtcako, .Colsmblt, Cornell Dutmonth 

Joba, Ho|iMM,.Sabr«m. tltm W, phio, Peiu«7iT»Bl«,^pSrt^ 
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verity of London. It was established in 1871, through the firl note- 
the ® university, made in 1852. Up to^, during 

the W years’ existence of the university as a mere examining body,^ 
was the gnat exception for it to receive a gift. By the terL o/oie 

without charge beyond immediate expenses, endearing to’ cure « 
maUdies, dist^pers and injuries any quadrupeds or birds useful ’ 

toeTl “Y institution has proved true 

the declaratiott of the master of the rolls ‘‘ that this is a good charity r 

ankmd. The hospital from the beginning to 1913 has treated / 
tot^ number of about 169,000 patients, the great majority of which 

rZaUv'!^; fTif .^^"‘6,000 patients are now treated 
y.' Incidentally, the institution became a fountainhead of' 

. postgraduate study and research in'the university. In the laboratory 

ducM systematK^ly, and' a long line of distinguished workers in 
pathology and physiology have’ avaUed themselves of the oppor- ' 
tunities of the kboratori^ Provisions are made for the admkdon 
inical rtudepts to the hospital and research students to the lab- 
. oratory.- Valuable investigations are carried out for public bodies 
Jpartments. The university commission recom- 
mends that the institution and the Royal Veterinary CoUege> be 
brought into cldse promixity in a central site, and into CQoperetion 

educational and Snancial control of the university This ' 
recent general recognition of the 
m^rtaiice of university tAining in veterinary science and re- 

X ;2- Physiological Lahoratory, est'ablishfrd by the senate o*f the ' 
^versity in 1^, is one of the 6rst fruits of the reconsfituted uS- 
yersity and of % stream of private gifts stimulated by the aDpear- - 
anre of a concrete teaching and research institution in place of an 
abstract exanuning body. It has been said to be. the ^only example 
m London of institute devoted ^plely to rese^Tch. The external 
side of the ^versity has the declared poUcy of making R STS 
example^if a senes. of special institutes. The imi^ty .conunis- 
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€*h€arlw^ that spMal r«flearcii mstitutw should 

’ riot be maintained out of university funds, although there may be 
room for independent research institutes in grea^^ties like London. 
They recommend the development of one great (department of physi- 
ology in a constituent college, which in this case would, be University 
College, with its new building for the institutes of physiology and 
of pharmacology and of anatomy. The statement of the purposes 
for which the laboratory was established read^s follows; 

1, To afford to the lecturers of the University of Lotulon and other duly 
accre<med physlolojflsts n pinw In which the ri»sults of current research din Ik? 
presented by lectures and by ,dpmonstrotIon8. 

ti. To provide for advanced students of pbyslolot^ opix>rtunlty for the prost^ 
cuUon ot research. * 

. The blending in the statement.of the work of teaching with re- 
search would seem^to differentiate the physiological It^boratory from 
. independent trusts purely ^r the advancement of knowledge like 
the Carnegie Instituticm of Washington. The sound doctrine of tlie 
■ statement %nd the succfesful work of pie laboratory have given a 
^ needed impulse to research in the Uniiersityof London and may 
afford an example. to other universities.^ ^ 

S, The Francis Galton Laboratory fo> National Eugenics^ founded 
in 1904, by fljtft, fomis,*with the Dopers’ Company Biometric Labo- 
ratory, anotner lienefaction, a department of applied statistics. The 
department, one of the first of the kind in the^Vorld, is a research 
department ^ for the study of those agencies under social control that' 
- may improve or impair the racial qualities of future generations, 
either physically or mentally.” In addition to the work of its labo- 
ratories, the department collects statistical materiar bearing on its 
subjects and seeks to extend the knowledge of eugenics by profes- 
sional instruction, publications, public lectures, and^perimentpTor 
^observational work. By an appeal to the public an(inie^g£|j^^ity 
of a donor, a building with proper equipment is just being completed 
. fpr this depiirtment at University College. This will fulfill a recom- 
mendation of the royal commission p> keep departments primarily 
for re^arch “ in close touch with and proximity to one of the univer- 
fldty teaching centers.” This is the latest act enforcing the considered 
policy of not separating research institutes from teaching institutions 
or segregating a graduate faculty ftpm other faculties. 

4*^Gold8mUhs^ College is anpther gift to the reconstituted uni- 
▼ernaty. The Wordiipful Company of Qcddsmiihs founded it in 
1891 as the Qoldjuhiths' Cmnpany’s Te<dmical and Recreative In- 
stitute. Hie &tletiBive1>uildings and grounds were present^ to 
university in 1904* Tjj^e college is'managed by a delegacy appointed ^ 
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annually by the senate and oonainting of m«mben i^resenting 
the senate, the Gpldsin}t^ company, and the county oouncilt con* 
tribnting to its support. There are five departments in the col- 
lege — teachers’ training, science, engineering, - building, and art. ^ 
The first and iast departments only carry on day work. The train- 
ing college is the largest in the country, but its work is not ordi- ' \ 
narily to fxtend beyond the sUndard of the pass degree. It was 
originally intended to. give only a two years’ course to those who 
had passe^the matriculation -or an equivalent entrarvee .test. In 
view of the size and location of the day training college, the royal 
-commission rwqmmended tl^at it should be continued for elemen- 
tary school teac^em and also the school of art. The cominis^on 
<^unciated the principle that “ a great university may quite prop- 
erly endeavor to show how elemental school teachers can beat be, 
prepared for their profession on the basis of a good general educsi-i 
tion by instruction which, though of university standard, does not 
involve the expenditure of time and the strain which a full course 
for a university degree entails.” 

In this connection the Ix)iidon day training college comes into 
view: It was founded in 1902 under the auspices of the London 
County Council, and admitted, in 1909, as a school of the university 
in the faculty of arts in pedagogy. It is a fine example of a ^ictly 
professional or normal school only, doing work preparing for th^ 
teaching-profession. Undeh the “tegulations of the board of educa- • 
tion, it trains teachers for the elementary and secondary schools 
and alro' a^Imits other advanc^ studentd and those preparing for 
the university higher diploma in pedagogy. The latter are ad- 
vanced students and those making a special study of some branch • 
of educaUpnal method, hisfor^' or organization.: Undergraduates 
of the University of Ixmdon must have passed the matriculation 
examinatioi^or an equivalent and be " four year students.” Grad- 
uates of a university or persons with equivalent qualifications may 
bMome “one-year students.” Postgraduate students devoting their ’ 
^ole time to the work of the college during the ye&r of training 
^ve mstruction in the theory, history, and practice of educa- 
in preparation for the teacher’s ;diploma of the university. 
Well-^uipped London secondaiy schools are used for practical in- 
^*^coll^^ den^onstration schools attached to ' 

ITie course of instruction in the college is limited to- the normal- 
school courses in the theory and practice of educatjon anii ^•iT i'mn-n in 
nature stedy, clay modeli^, drawing, music, physical training, 
hudicraf^ instruction, and beedlswork. Undergraduktes taking a 
four ye^ course to satisfy the requirements of the board of educa- 
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ti<m And thoes of university ior badhelors* degrees Attend li^other 
odle^ of the imirenity for th^ 4c«ree oounee.' The royel com- 
miflaion reoommead the elevatioo of the training college from a 
** school of the nniversitj ” to become the “ university department of 
education,” with the possible represeptation of the county council in 
the government of the school, and the preservation of the priyil^^ 

, of the students within the tax-peying area. The pripciplee recognized 
•and the governmental arrangements proposed throw light on the 
difficult problem of coordinating colleges, normal schools, and uni- 
versities in the United SUtes. 

cu^ry survey of the^iversity, beginning at its center, and of 
the institutions belonging to it, does not need for the present purposes 
to cover the numerous institutions ip the outer circles of the univer- 
dfy , grouped as “ schools of the university ” and “ institutions having 
i^gai^ teadhpra”* Enough has been said to show the char- 
a'cter^c features of a modern urban university and the principal. 
kaeom it h,as to teach. It is more than a storehouse of knowledge 
accumulated in the past. It is a central power house connected with 
all the sulMitations in which are gwerating the varied forces of our 
complex civilization. Responsive to* every demand of society, it 
rechrds and, in turn, endeavors to direct all great social movements, 
■^at an imprint of the nineteenth century, and after, is the Univer- 
sity of London I The European revolution of the latter part of the 
.eighteenth century, developing in Franco in a political revolution 
and in England resulting in; a literary and religious revolution, in 
no small degree originates the university. It breathes the spirit 
that broi^t forth the reform bill of 18*2, which was also the 
period of the birth of the -university, li bears the mark in the time 
of the introduction of the hewer studies and of its various organiza- 
tions of each successive important movement in thought and society. 
Our .review has already pomted out a number of the coincidences of 
the development of the university’s activities in connection with those 
of the times. - ** 

The advance in the material sciences in the early part of the nine- 
teeath oentpry, as well as of certam social and political philosophies, 
was immediately recognized in the curriculum. The age of steain and 
&e' railroad caused applied science to follow pure science. The 
exhibition of 1861 turned attention to fine arts and a. wider appli- 
cation of the sciences.' The increasing predmninance of the industrial 
the progress of invention and the •competition of Germany, 
mMtijtjB^ tochmical institutions. Renewed attention to the social, 
atomic, and politidial sciences followed in the wake of the social’ 

succeeding th^ industrial age, toward the end of the nineteenth 
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Th. h^iiag of th. .dvmt of . n.tion.1 „rt«n of .due 
h^ul^ *f* j^liomentory odoeatianil acts from 18TO on is reflected 
by Us plantmg of training «*ools and the nnivm^u’s 
for toftchiiiff as a DroAvKina T*km j • • « ^ * provisioo 

» prorefiMoa. The admission of women to demea in 

1878 and university coeducation are imoog the first suoems^f^U^ 
imperialism, especially after L Boer Wa^ 1^ 

r szi“;rsri7ir^,^ £ 

^dents reprwentstive council and convocation.”* The Universitv 
uL^;l”“ >- foUowed tbe principle to such lengths UsI^S^e^ 
plaint w^on concerning the cumbeisomeness of legi^UtilTd 
the ineffici^ey in the executive with a senate of M 

poh*:^T^°o^ofirZ^her*^‘ ’' •' 

cJled L to oui, the ^ ?*' 

own exsmiMtiois and to give the student oppo^L^ti*^ 
by his whole record instead of bv one or fiX# r , ^ 

rl^^Td^ «*-«-> -«dard“sr^^^ 
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The Univenritj *of London ennonnoed at the beginnings whet 
elmhet of necoBsity has beoonie e aign of a cirjc uniTersity, the reduc' 
tioii te a minimum of the cost of education to the etudent) tpproxi> 
mating a finee t^uoatVon. Over agminBt this, the laboratory methods 
of in^niction insisted upon in these institutions greatly increased 
the cost of teaching. The natural outcome is that State aid for the 
acaie of expenditure adopted is a necessity, and priyate l)enevolence 
must also be increased. State aid as a chief of support has 

intensified in the oyio university the sense of obligation belonging 
to all uniyeraities to serve the Staie.^ For this purpose, specialised 
courses and sdiools have been organised, investigations and research 
undertaken within the college walls, and extnuniiral activities to 
serve the public promoted in various forms of university extension. 
The University of Ixuidon brings out the characloristic features of a 
oivio university on a magnificent scale. Siiico its reorganization in 
IWO it has become the greatest aggregation on earth of ^tate, mUhici- 
peli ohurcli, and private ** not-conducted- for- profit ^ foundations. 
An American university president referred to it as »he dUjfcta 
wktmbra of a giant^ and in consequence weak and j>owcrlea8. If he 
had studied dee|>cr, ho would have alliidwl to the din'jfrtu membra 
as gathered in superabundance and unites! by ligauienis, and in some 
cases by wiree, and only lacking, with some sloughing off, a unifying 
and vivi^ing nervous system to make a veritable giant in strengtli 
and power. 

To aocomplith this was the aim. of the royal commission ap- 
pointed in Id09 and reporting in 11)13,* after four years of gathering 
of evidence from scores of eminent authorities. In addition, the 
oommisBion held 72 sittings for deliberation, 'The reconstitution of 
the university in 1900 was a half-way measure leased upon qwh- 
promise.. It ga\’e a great impetus to the growth pf the university, 
but soon the operation of the new constitution madejie defects ap- 
perent By 1908 the university senate petitioned f6r another royal 
otmuniaaion, especially to consider the relations^f the university jind 
the Imperial CoHege of Science and^T^^^'hlogy. The amalgama- 
tion in the latter institution in l^^s a result of another royal com- 
miaraon of important scientifie colleges made it appear ois a nucleus 
of a possible second nhiver^ilj, and the apex of technological instruc- 
tion in the Kingdom. The threatened development *of expensive 
duplioationj and the schism in the field of education precipitated the 
petitMVi of the senate. The jealousies of the smaller institutions 
nflainat the aroused ^y the pending incorporation into the 

imivenaty pf funiversit^ uid King^ Colleges, accentuated the diffi- 
culties iSiiie external and internal sides of the university. 
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In ahoii, the prog;re8s of the univeiiity in the firet decade of the 
twentieth century made London and the Empire conecioua qf the 
• 1 university. It was ready for a new stage of development, in which 
jt should avail itself of the many valuable experimciite it had made. 

The review of these experiments and an extensive study of present- 
day university problems, inspirod by the high purpose of jreoommend- 
ing principles and plans for inaugurating the fourth and possibly 
lH‘rmanent stage of the university, in thoifinal reinirt of the oommis- 
fiioneni di*serve to be siimmariaed and commented, upon. Under 
the hea<^ng, “The Essentials of University Education,” the re- 
jKut lays down five principles susoeptible of universal applica- 
tion. 1 he first is “ that ^udents should work in oonatant association 
with their fellow 's^iidenta, of their own andr other faculties, 
in close contact with their teachers; and that they should pur- 
. sue their work w hen young and able to devote their w hole time to 
It.” At the beginning this revives the ideal of the ancient univenii- 
I ties, in danger of being lotg, in the modem, of a community of youth- 
ful students and teachers wholly devoted to learning,* and favors if 
pofKible a residential and Uitorial,' system. Thi second e.ssentisl is 
lliat “ in^he university, knowled^ is pursued not pnly foe tlie sake 
of informatioj^.but always witb.^f^relKe to die stUinroenl of truth.” 

This UlfTorentlates unlvendty work in tta nature and aim from that of a 
MH'ondary wlUch dcflolte taaka are |>reBcrll>ed. and pupils uith plastic 

miuila are nieotaUy and morally trained by the orderly exerclst* of all their 
uctivitles; also from that of the te chn i cal or profeuaional aqhoola In which 
tljeot-etlcal teaching is largely directed by the application of auceruined facts 
I o practical purposes. 

This sets up as a standard of admission to a university college 
the completing of a secondaVf' school course and reco^izes the touch 
of liberal education in a university. Thirdly, it is asserted that 
there should be clo^ association of undergraudate and postgraduate 
work.”. It will surprise many Americans that this point is elevated 
into an essential, but it represents almost a universal Old World 
practice.* “A superuniversity ” is an development re- 

pugnant to European notions.' Fourthly, “special research insti- 
tutes should not form pai^ of the university organization.” It is 
contended th at^ th e continental esTablishment pf independent 

research instiflMw is *^gLhe experimental stage, and is intended- to 
undertake worlKy br^ y hes of knowledge outside the ordinary scope 
of.*a uniTbrsity, and to pursue lon^r and more elaborate investiga- 
tions than the time of university students and teachers would per- 
mit. The Carnegie Institution, of Washington, is mentioned ^ an 
' independent trust for the advancement of knowledge having no 
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relation to the university problem. Fifthly, « the establlshmcint of a 
university press under full university control is an essential function 
of the univeisify.^ Sixthly, “ teehnological instruction should be 
included among the functions of a university, but it should not be of 
a nabrow utilitarian kind. From 'the practical point of view of in- 
dustrial progi^ess the university treatment of technology as based 
upon a thorough grounding in pure science is of the highest value and 
importance.” 

In the preceding sentence the commission rutf a line of demarca- 
tion between university technological instruction and that for strictly 
trade purposes ^rried on in polytechnics and trade schools. The 
principle is given which might* well be applied in the coordination 
of professional or higher engineering as taught in the university, 
and mechanic arts as taught in the college of agriculture and me- 
chanic arts.^ 

i Seventhly, “a degree' should signify that a university education 
has been^feceived.” This involves some forna of tests or examina- 
tions:' While the report regards the granting of degrees as one of 
the chief characteristics of a university, it safeguards against the 
view that the giving and taking of decrees is the"^ real end of the uni- 
versity’s existence. A pronouncement revolutionary and counter to 
English practice's made against external examinations and the 
award of degrees upon examination alone.' 

The report adds other things which, though not essential to the 
nature of a university, are desirable in a city university. For exam- 
ple, the urban uhiversity'“ should offer as good education to its even- 
ing as to its day students.” It should provide locally for university 
extension. In particular, it should maintain a special center for 
work done in conjunction with the Workers’ Education Association.' 

^e report enumerates seven conditions necessary for tl^ realiza% 
tion' of the foregoing aima 

1. The basis of university work must be a preparatory “general 
education in a Tjide range of study, giving the power of accurate 
expression and orderly thought, together with moral training.” Sev- 
eral inferences follow, extremely suggestive for colleges in the United 
States. Secondary schUol work should* be completed before entering 
college; (hough, owing to the increased number of departments of 
study, the collie may teach the elements of some subsidiAy subjects. 
The serondary school is the 4 )rimary place for a general ed|lcati6n. 
Specialization in schools is desirtfcle after the age of 16. It would 
then be well for pupils to remain in school for two additional yeai^, 
mtending umyersity students making some definite preparation ?or 


* Ct Ch. XIV, **AppUed Sdeact and Profesatonal BJdncatioD, p. 206, paaalni. 
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faculj^ they propoee to enter. Herein certainly room is made 

« advanced, stiU 

startling to many m the Umted States, that any sound general ^uca- 
tion Aould be sufficient to secure admission to college and that a 

“ Scotland (and we may add in the 
rept^ “1 lieu of an entrance examination should be ac- 

of university classes” is requisite. Students 

tTworW ^ if” qualified 
to work together by having met equivalent standards tor admission 
as candidates for degrees. “osiun 

3. “A university quarter-” is advocated in -the interests of economy 

and efficiency and to make visible to. the public a great seat of learn- 
ing. The first e^ntial 6f corporate life in a university and the felt 
disadvantage of the present wide '^spersal of uni versity. institu- 
tions m London call for a policy of centralization. ,■ 

4. The establishment of reidential hostels and the promotion of 
uniVOTity societie and their accommodation in central univei-sity 

buildings are seqftls to the fundamental fraternal idea of a uni- 
versity.^ * * • 

6. The cretion of a proper university professoriate require that 
the. university appoint, pay, pepsion, and disniie its teachers.* 
This IS proved by the inadequate reults of the experiment of the 
University of London in dividing the responsibility for the selec- 
tion of teachers with other bodies. ^ 

. 1 ,*’ should, under certain safeguards, have control of 

the education .and examinktions of their students.” It is hard for 
an American professor to appreciate the force of this recommenda- ^ 
tion, smee he inakes the syllabus of his own ppurses and sets his own 
examinations. In London the teacher is bound by a hard aniLfast 

syllabus largely made by others and submits his students to external 
examiners. 

7. “The university must have complete financial control of all 
the in^itutions within iL This control should be vested in a small 
council or senate, acting as the supreme executive body of the 
univeraty.”. This condition is a great keynote of the report, scarcely 
second to the keynote strudk in the first essential of any university 
namely, that of a corporate life of students and teachers. While 
the condition is a soun^ one for any university, it is a necessity, for 
the^rdmation of institutions in London, and may well be applied 
m toe coordination of institutions jn different locaUties in American 
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f The oBsentials of a uniTersity and the conditions necessarj*for 

realization of them require fundamental chants in the constitution . 
of the uniyenity.^ The report proposes a lees cumbersome apd more 
centralized and at the same time widely representative government 
than the present one. It would differentiate legislative and executive 
functions, educational and financial adnrinistratioTi, and coordinate 
them by advisory bodies. The report would substitute for the existing 
senate *.,of 56 members representing various interests two bodies, tiie 
court, a widely representative body consisting of ibout 200 members, 
which would include a minority representation of the teachers and 
of^the graduates, and a majority of distinguished laymen appointe<i ' 
by outside governmental and professional bodies concenml. This^ 
would be the supreme governing body of the university, and it alone 
' would have legislative functions. The small senate of 15 members, 
including the chancellor,^ the vice chancellor, the chairman of convo- 
cation, and 2 representatives of the teachers, would be the execu- 
tive body, with full financial power. •’ It would have full powers as 
to educational policies, except for the reservation to the faculties of 
statutory control over courses of study, examinations, and qualifica 
tions for degrees, etc. It w'ould have the power of appointment of 
university officers and teachers, and of administrative business gen- 
erally. It is contemplated that a majority of the senate will be promix 
nent laymen and business experts, 5 appointed by the Crown, 2 by \ 
the court, 2 by the London County Council, and 1 by the corporation 
of the city of London for terms of years. 

The report proposes that but one of the three existing standing 
committees should survive, namely, the academic council ; the coiincil 

. for external students, and the university extension board being 
dropped in the interests of unification. The new academic council 
would consist of the vice chancellor as chairman, the deans of the 
faculties, 8 members of the faculties elected by the faculties in com- 
mon session, and 1 teacher appointed by the senate to represent each 
group of fetudies in respect of whicl^ schools of the university have 
been recognized, but for which no faculty has-been constituted. The 
' acl|^demic council would be a small body in the first instance of 16 
members, inclnding at least 1 member of each of the faculties, but 
not constituted on the basis of proportional representation. The func- 
tions of ,^e council would be main^ advisory, to insure that the 
senate should have before it the opinion of the professoriate upon 
educational questions affecting the (fniversity as a wh61e. Executive 
functions as regards educational matters might be delegated to the 
oouncil by the senate. The report mentions a — 

commUtee for teohnologj. an execative oommlttee of Ote senate Intrusted with » 
tbe adl^ilitratlon of all nmtters connected with the faculty of teohnolo^, ex- 
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oeptln^'i^naDce and the appointment of profesaora and readera, tn regpa et af 
which ita .powore wonld be advlaory. , y 

It is easy infer that this committee is proposed as a matter of 
exp^iency for the time teing, as it is not logically, like the first thwe 
Indies, a consistent part of the proposed ‘ governmental scheme. 
Strong objection has been made to this item of the report by friends 
of the report. , • ^ , 

The convocation would be continued substantially as it exists It 
would elect the chancellor -for life and the chairman of convocation 
(who wpuld be members both of the court and the senate), as well 
as 20 members «f the court.' The proposed di^ontinuanee of the 
cOupcil for external students leaves the convocation without an or- 
ganized representation of the external side of the university among 
the governing bodies. This is Sieved to be the cause df a large part 
of the agitation against the report. The majority of the convocation 
having been external students loolts with suspicion upon the shifting 
of the center of gravity of the university from the external to the 
internal side! J 

The report would continue the students’ representative council, 
giving it power to appoint two representatives on the court, in addi- 
tion to the right of access to'the university authorities by petition. 

• THE ORaANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

Strictly speaking, the convocation, the students’ representative 
council, and the faculties do not l>elong to the government of the uni- 
veraity, but represent its threefold constituency, graduates, students, 
and teachers, of which' from the nature of the case the teachers are 
the chief b^y. Accordingly a striking part of the report is the 
emphasis laic^u^ion the laculties as the basis of university organiea- 
tion. The report reads: 

The faculty sliouhl runsh^t elti.er wholly or In the main of the university 
professors (Includlnir honorary omi associate professors) of the subjects com- 
prised within the faculty; <?f the university readers (Including honorary and 
associate readers) In subjwts for which the university has not provided pro- 
fessorships; and of such other teachers anti officers appointed by the university 
ns the faculty may co-opt. The vice chanceHor should l>e a member ex offlclo 
of every faculty. A faepity Is not confined to^ single Institution, bat embraces 
properly quallfletl teachers of subjects who have been appoint^ by tbe 
university. 

The report proposes the organization ’6f departments as the units 
in the faculty. It says: 

In the BanM way as the faculty, which consists of the principal teachers of 
the group of subjects pomprlsed within it, Is. thought of as extending beyond the 
Mnes of individual- constituent colleges, so the several subjects within the fac- 
ulty should be organized Into departments, wliich may. If necessary, extend 
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^ ^‘ween which a department la 

^tfe^hM*d” *^ ^ proximity aa to^low of effective anpervlalon by a 

Ctae can not fail to note the skill with which the commission makes 
Lhe faculties a fundamental fnctor toward the unification of the uni- 
Tensity. •; ' . . » 

Under the powers of faculties the report treats « professorial ex- 
aminations,” a refoim -preTiously referred to. . 

The head of each department, and under hla direction rfe other teachere In 
na de^rtnient,^wlll be the examiners In the department, bfit In the public ex- 
« amlnatlona one or two aaaesaors appointed by the faculty will be con^om«l with 

To^%uard the standard of a degree amfdst the varying exami- 
nations allowed, the report, in addition to the provisions for stand- 
ards of admission and instruction, provides that— 
the faculUea shall be assured by reports from boards of studies that the range 
'll! “ treated by different teachers shall broadly bo the same 

shall^dW standard of the examinations and other teste 

^ snail broacily ba tha same. • * 

-Turning from the instructional to the institutional organization 
of the university, the report recommends the establishment of con- 
stituent colleges and university departments. 

colleges will be , educational Institutions which are either 
^bllshed by the university or which are strong enough In one or ntore fncul- 
tlfw ‘^“P>y with the conditions for Incorporation, and which transfer to the 
■ «Ju«*t'onal control of their work In one or more of 

considered strong enough to become a constituent 
m 1^ 1 ? unless It Is able to provide a full course for the first and 

h^r degrees awarded In that faculty. Each constituent college will hT man 
a^ by a ^egacy similar to ttose already appointed for University and King's 
departments will be departments dealing with a single 

‘hnn a faculty whether 

^bushed by the university or placed under Its financial and educaUonal wn- 
Bach university department will bo managed by a delegacy slmiinr tn »i a 

s^ra'T"™'“ "" *■" ’ 

the e^eme of the commiwoii. The nucleus of the university 
18 toe ^rdmation of faculties and of “constituent colleges” and 
of univemty departments” through a central administration and 

i^te toe administration, and certain institutions alike in kind 
P^e toe site of the “university quarter ” to be hui’lt, it would be 
exp^ to strengthen univereity centers in connection with existing 
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institutions for specific purposes and to concentrate the area of the 
university for “ constituent colleges ” and “ university departments ” 
within the administrative county of I<ondon. 

Bloomsbury, the seat of University College and of the British 
Museum, is recommended by the commission as the most stable 
place in which “to create a university quarter, which would prob- 
ably do more than anything else to convince the London public that 
the university was a reality/’ The Imperial College of Science, 
surrounded by the scientific collections of the Goveinmenf at South 
Kensington, wpiild remain undisturbed, according to the report 
This recommendation has proved no exception to the rule that dis- 
cussions are apt to rage about sites, local interests being in\‘olved. 
If an impartial jury of scholars from abroad were impaneled to de- 
cide the case, it is altogether likely that they would sustain the 
report in this matter. ^ 

The report in theory, having established a unified central teach- 
ing university, faces the problem how best to link up with the iini- 
\ersity, without lowering its standard, the remaining provision for 
higher education in Ixindon and the home counties. The answer is 
to continue the present regulations and make them iiiore strict for 
recognizing schools of the university. These would be reckoned as 
independent university centers which would in time become con- 
stituent colleges if within the administrative county of Ixmdon, or 
parts of a new university for southeast England if outside that area. 

When institutions are not devoted exclusively or almost e.xcliisively 
to university work, groups of departments in university work may 
be recognized. as schools. This recognition of schools in “mixed” 
institutions should be limited to those which may ultimately become 
independent university' centers. To insure the* application of the 
principles of the report the following new conditions are to be 
imposed upon the schools of the university: The university should 
‘be repcesented on the governing board of each school. The principal 
teachers should form an advisory board on academic matters. T^e 
imiversity should have some voice in the appointment of teachers, 
and the title of “professor” or “reader,” except in -theological 
schools, is to be conferred only by the univef-sity. 

The additional conditions for the recognition of schools in 
“ mixed ” institutions give the' university a power to require the 
coordination of the work of the center with the work elsewhere, to 
satisfy itself that the staffing and laboratories are adequate, and that 
there is a group of qualified teachers fitted tp give instruction covering 
all the subjects of a degreecourse in some one faculty. These conditions 
lead to the conclusion that the present system of recognizing teachers 
in institutions otherwise unconnected with the university should 
89687*— BnU. 16—17 T 
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cease, and that as a rule poljdechnica should not altempt to become 
schools of the university. These logical conclusions have been hatur- 
ally a source of opposition to the report. The proposed abandon- 
ment of the interosting experiment of the univeisity recognition of 
individual- teachers, an exjwriment which has been received with 
favor in some quarters in the United States, shojild be especially 
noted. The practice is an outcome of e.xtreine individualism, as over 
against the cooperative and institutional ideas of the pre.sent. 

Consistent with the doctrine of exalting the professoiiate within 
the university, the report urges that the principal tencheis in the 
schools” should be grouped with reference to the faculties to whicli 
_ their subjects of study belong, but should not unless appointed bv the 
university be members of the university faculties. These groups of 
teachers should constitute boai-ds of studies in their Respective facul- 
tiea These boards, with the assistance of committees they miglit ap- 
point under the approval of the senate, would prepare the curricula 
■ and' syllabuses of the courses for degrees. The continuance is urged 
of the present practice of the inclusion on the committees of “other 
persons ” who are not teachers in the “ schools.” 

It is noteworthy that the commission approves of the experiment 
of connecting in the faculty councils of tlie university, professofs 
with practitioners, the theoretical expert in the university witli the 
prominent expert in ^e professions, sciences,, and arts at work in 
the outside world. 

<* 

The commission approached the subject of external degrees as one 
, “which has aroysed in the past the most acute and bitter cmitro- 
versy.” They look forward to the time when tlie demand for them 
• >vill decrease or disappear with the multiplication and accessi- 
bility of universities, and with the “better understanding of the 
value of a university training.” They conclude since the Univei-sity 
^ of Lohdon was their originator that external degrees must be re-'' 
tained for the pref^nt. External students sliouid be known as “ un- 
^ attaclied.” External candidates, however, are to be excluded from ' 
examinations in medicine and engineering, as these subjects require 
in practice something mor^ than a mere test of knowledge afforded 
by an examination. 

The prononntenient of the commission on external degrees after 
the many years of experiehce in the University of London should 
stay the tendency in the United States on the part of some institu- 
tions to grant degr«4 for what they call university extension work. 
They m^y acknowledge the value of proper correspondence spools 
' and their certificates for certain persons and purposes, but they 
. should teach tfie public the sharp distinction between this external 
work and certificates and the college training and degrees. 
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Pursuing their policy of concentration, the commission would end 
(he practja of holding exanimaUons for degrees of the university 
m the colonies. ' This ^practice discourages the establishment of 
teaching universities in those countries and imposes curricula 
planned for the needs of .-nudeiKs at home, instead of those for the 
needs of candidates in the colonies. The university having been a 
niodel on which universities had been founded in India, in South 
Africa and ,,, hew Zealand, in refmming itself wishes to set an 
example for them to substitute teaching for examining universities. 
It IS intended that the university -shall fulfill imperial functions of 
more real value than handing out syllabuses, examination papers, 
and degrees in distant countries. It is hoped that the iiniversitlv will 
he a center to winch students from (he whole Kmpire will cLe in 
larger numbers. The university at the capital of the Empire, in 
chxse touch with the colonial office and the board of education could 
help colonial governments with its advice and bv the issuance of 
certificates which might be accepted in lieu of the tests required of 
English students^ 

No space can be given heie to the application of Uie principles of 
the report elaborated by the commission in the proposed treatment 
and reorganization of the faculties. The report labors patiently and 
judiciously to .set up models which may be generally and gradually 
a. opted, giving time for tlui many vested interests to adjust them- 
selvM to the change.s. The main lesson of this section of the report 
teaches legislators in the United States, who are coordinating and 
reorganizing educational institutions,- to act upon the advice of 
edncators and to effect reforms by evolution instead of bv revolution 
Incidentally the .\jnerican systems and standards of university legal 
and medical education recently established are confirmetl. ’ ’ \ 

The report estimates that an additional income of not less than 
$49.5,000 a year will be needed to inaugurate the reforms proposed, 
and evidently e.xpeots the Government to provide that sum The 
commissioners believe that the unlimited possibilities of the re- 
formed university wijl .so appeal to (h^ liberality of the private 
l)enefactor that he will, in the future even more than in the past 
supplement the public contributions from imperial and local funds 
by the gift of buildings and endowments. English experience has 
shown that the way to secure the coordination of independent in- 
stitutions IS to give them Gevernment grants.’ The commission 
^ek, beyond the coordination of the institutions, their stimulation 
by enlarged support .to pay higher salaries and to raise their stand- 
ards and ideals. While giving precedence* to these aims' they do 
not forget the need fo r the redu ct ion of the fees of the studenW and 

y . *Cf. Ch. XU, “State Aid and VlBltatlpp ” 
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of the ct>st of duplication in the institutions. The Aniericans legis- 
lating for the coordination of their State institutions might well 
catch the spirit nnd wisdom of the royal coinniissioners and put 
the motive of the improveimmt nnd efficiency of their institutions 
above that of economy. 

In the autumn of 11U3 the (lovernment appointed a ileparlinentaP 
commitliM? to pivpare a hill for an act of Tariiameiit Irnstnl upon the 
I'econiinendations of the commissioners. During 11U4 the coiuaiiiiet* 
invited and nx'eived representatioiiS from the institutions and parties 
concerned, and before the outbreak of the war it was lio|>ed tiiat a 
bill might l>e passed Ixdore the expiration of the present Parlia- 
ment. Now a long delay is inevitable. 

This chapter on the l-niversity of Ixmdon and the ri'port of the 
royal commission make patent three general suggestioni?; 

1. While no one could desire to repeat anywhere the position of 
things in Ixmdon, a great urban university and institutions near it 
should feel an obligation by conferences, mutual recognition, and 
‘‘intercollegiate le<'ture.s'‘ to link up and promote higher educa- 
tion within an area of a given radius. President lx)well pointed 
out, at the time of his inauguration, wliat economy, efficiency, and 
consciousness of power could be obtained by the association or affili* 
ation under the a»gis of Harvard of the institutions of l^her learn 
ing within rapid-tran.sit distance of Boston. Yale might proposed 
something similar for ('onnecticut. Other prominent universities 
having naturally extended areas by means of interurbans and rail- 
ways could effect the same thing. 

2. Following the example of London, as practically a Stale uni- 
versity, grouping about it independently endowed, and even church 
institutions, as well as sistei* State institutions. State universities 
by similar m'eans ought' to Hnc^ way to l>e centers for the C(M)rdi- 
nation of State institutions and of c<M)|>eration with indei>endent 
colleges. 

8. Ix>ndon, in its aspects as an imperial university, may throw 
-light upon the question of a Tniversity of the United States, pre- 
cipifated by George Washington and his bequest for the purpose. 
Though Ix>ndon was the latest among the great capitals to have a 
university, it has made it plain that a capital is naturally more 
than a political center. Governmental activities necessitate, espe- 
cially in modern times, the gathering there of experts in all the 
arts, sciences, nnd professions, and the equipment they need in 
r libraries, laboratories, and collections,* Officials and citizens con- 
stantly going to and fro from the capital to the utmost bounds of 
a country find in the capital a unifying influence and spread it 
broadcast. The political forces need the touch at the ^capital of 
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Hii organized university that intellwtiial and spirihnil elements maj 
l>e hronght to Iwnr upon them and be radiated with them throtigh-^ 
ont^ the life of the Nation. The\ei)ort of the cominissioners inti- 
mates that the imperial university is in Jxmdon not only l>ecaiise of 
the advantages to a university of the materiiil tiieiv but l>ecause 
the (lovernment needs at its own doors a university to serve it and 
to propagate the national life throughout the Kmpire. Every true 
university, whether it be with or witfimit .State aid, is trtily national' 
and international. The Hritish (iovernment now ,ynders aid to 
every univei-sity and almost every university college in Great BriUin 
and li-ehiiii\, and they are in a high sen'se national, btit thev are 
not governmental aiul imperial like lamdon. 

\ university at the capital of the (iovernment, by the Govern- 
nient. for the (iovernment. in virtue of its l>eing a university, is 
more than a Government department. It must have the virtues and 
freedom of the sisterhood of universities. It has in addition a govern 
mental mission which in no wise derogates from other universities, 
from its situation it supplements them, and in the long run must 
liring a reaction in tlieir favor. The University of I^mdon is not a 
eoui|H‘titor in its imperial aspects of the otliei Britisli universities, 
hut a variation of type to suit the capital in which it is. Not only 
l-omlon hut the other world's capitals tench that there should be a 
1 ederal university at M ashington. Ixmdon ahso teaches how a 
government by progressive appropriations may gradually grow, a uni- 
versity out of heterogeneous institutions at hand.' 

* The following lotborltlet hsTe been u»ed In (biff clupter : qalentlnrs, 1013-M ; anooal 
repordi of the beoda of the Instllatlona ; bonrd of Hlucwtlon reporu (1912-lSi from 
UDlTernlUeff and unWemlty college# In receipt of grant from tU board (code 7G13) • royal 
tomrolKaloD oq unlvemlty education in Ixindon, final report, 1»1S (rode UT17) Appendix 
(code 0718) ; The Tlmea Kdu. Supplement, Jan, 6 , 1915; arllclea and conimual’catlona In 
public preaH and revlewa, 1013-14, c, g., The lancet aeekly article# from Apr, 20 191 s • 
llrttiab Medlca* Journal, May 17 , 1018, and peraunal Intervlewa. ' * 
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Chapter IV. 

THt NHW OR PROVINCIAL UNIVHRSITIES.’ 

Manchester (Victoria), Birmingham, 'Liverpool, Leeds, Sheftielii. 

Bristol. 

I , ' ■ 


The new or pnn'incial uni wmtie.s, says a writer^- 

pn*i%ent u ptrtun^ in pn'jrrt'Rs nntl |»<>vt»ri,v nrv (ho pr»»vfiUlnj; 

^ hues • • • Not «|n(v the intmnKtlo revlviil of the (wolfih tvntur.v or ilu» ^ hohis 

tic revolution of the slxteeiuh hitfi KnalHOtl known tui tNlnrutlonak inoveineiii 
wo rlcii In romance, In ooursKv, In Ucvtititui, tind In pnmiisi* The UtxMtncr Itiis 
^reanieil. the founder has Kl'**n land anti |p.dd. tlu* imhlir have Kiil>?*criUHl. clvi* 
prlde^Sms been aiirnsl. ttnd (lie t*ry atal iusmI for have jn.siiuiyi (hvm 

• • • They lmvt» hertMofure tlevtOi^i ihtdr flTttrlH to tho msks of pnn 

Ing (hemstdvea niM'tstanrv to Iht* tvmtiutnliy, anti wttriliv of4»uhltr and prlvai.- 
supiwrt.* 

This tliev have clearly suct'oetltni in tioiii^ in the first tiecade and 
a half of the twen'tietli century. 'I'hey mi^ht well l>e nainetl twen- 
tieth century universities, in ,which century they have a]) taken (In^ir* 
pre^nt form. A variety of buptisgial names Inns U^en pioposeti 
which may in part reveal their character. Observers athi distance 
and those within the centers yielding to or flattering local pride 
have descril)ed them as municipal universities. But tlie leaders in 
them know the incongruity in (he name. From its nature a univer- 
sity transcends the liinUations of adocality in wliicli it may have a 
local habitation and name. Tliey are ready to protest against the 
municipalization of the institutions. The city at most is only a 
part owner and contributor and may justly have its representation 
in the government of the university. -True to university traditions, 
these institutions are organized so as not to be subject to official 
municipal control. P^ach one has representatives in its government 
of an extended area of country of which the city is only tiie center. 
For^ample, the University of Birmingliam looks upon itself as 
the Vnversity of the Midlands. 

While, as in the case of most of theAjnerican universities, the ma- 
jority of the students live within a radius of SOinilesfromthe seat of 

(Sm Tabloa 7 and 8, pp. 206-287. •Bdlnborgb Rev.. Jao.. 16U, pp. 57. 5S. 
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(he university, Uiere is a conbideralile repre«n(ution from other Mrte 
"f the Initeii Kiiig.|om and from abroad. The iictivities of these 
iimversitie.s. their nUendniKv, and the contributions (p their suptmrt 
^ cover something like tlie ground of a province :>{ which the city U 
Hilly a center; nnd if a nniiie is to be tak -n from their location, would 
justify the terjn r provincial’' rather tliiin •‘municipal.” Indeed in 
(hit reports of the board of eiliication (lieyNire alliided'to as the 
Iimviiicinl universities, a term of c.mveiiiejkv in cbissifviiijj. them 
wKli the Ik)nd..ii and Welsh colleg,-s. This i.s not •intended as an 
..nicial de.sig«a(ion of the.se universities, but is desiriptivc in accord- 
ance with t ho usage by which anytliing in Knghind outside I>ondon 
i,s said to be iri the proviiu-e.s.. I’rovincinI is inapplicable as a title 
for tiuw 11111 versitie.s. iM'cniise, in fact, tliere an* no pnninia> 8 - by 
wliiJIi (hey aiv cm um.'s'i iU'd. nor Are they cliimicterized by pmvin- - 
niilLsm. They might iiion‘ fitly k- denoiiiinated “ national,” in vi'ew 
of their huge griinns fmni Uoverninent, their mftiomil servia-s and 
the spirit of the new nationiili.sni which fills them. Hiit ” national ’’ ' 

IS not a term vbieh may k‘ ajipropriatikl bv aiiv one type of 
* ninv(M'sily. , • • . r 

'lhe u.se of fin* I'hras<>‘-iii(Hlern”iiniveivitie,s.tiscontriidistinguishe<l 

from '•ancient, has met with coiisidenihle favor, but also with ob- 
jections fu.m both sides. The tchii " iiiodern may k‘ used as a two- 
eUged SM-ord cutting olf the - ancient ” univgrsitv from the modern 
side and the " mmlern ” university from the ancient side, which 
would be fatal to both. The defenders of the •• ancient ” uni ver^itit^s 
leseiifcflie insinuation that they are not also ni.iilern, and'point to ' 
the new movements they have iniiuguiated and the new subjects 
ttfught since they ccasi-d to divide the “ realm of knowledge into two 
jirovinces which they used to call clas.sics and miithematics ” On 
the other hand, one of th«.“ modern ” university leaders has said ; 

. The ,11,^1, -Va ualverslly Is not ll.nlUM ,1... hiu,I> ot (l.InKs m.Hlem.- 0„ ,he 

'eiiti.oj uae of iho most c-naniclerlstlo notes of ihe mixlern S|,lrlt la llmt ll 
voes back lo the orlalas of lliliiKs, ami studle.s them iu ihe IIkIiI of their history.’ 

The title “civic” nnivorsity, attributed to Lord Haldane, has been 
gaining ground. It is a broader title tln.n “ municipal,” and escapes 
(he thought conveyed in the latter of king liniikd to functioning 
subject to direct ownershi]) and control by a city. 
•Civic acknowledges a city relationship, but may be interpreted 
as reaching kyoml the hotly politic to the citi/.ens composing it and 
<he ^(ate. -1 he civic universities are peculiarly fhe people’s insti- 
tutions and reflect in part the spirit of some of their precursors in the 
nineteenth centuij, the so-called people’s colleges.* In their origin 
and sup port by th e gift s of private ci tizens combined with city and 

■ 8oimea.chelo. I'rof. K. A.. Blrojlogbim' D«Uy r«,i. jUy 8. *Cf. p. 125. 
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State aid, and in prominent purposes, they are 


civic.” The scope 
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of the word may be gathered froili what Lord Hhdiarie wrote 


What we most lack In this country la the penetratfon of the muss of our 
people by the spirit of the higher education. Alike In our peace and In our war 
organizations there is wonting the survey based on .science .- • * * \Ve 
handicap ourselves by want of the higher trailing. *» A The standard of 
Jmowledge U rising, and I think that with ft the nmral standard U rising. 

• For the training of Uie necessary leaders the higher education l.s 
^ntlal. and the universities are Its only reliable source. One of the satis- 
factory features of our times is the large Increase In the number of our unl- 
VOTlOes within the last ten years and the generous endowment of them from 
private sources. That the State ought to do more than it does In the way of 
endowment I agree with the writer of this book. But I am not sure that I 
w1.sh to see the burden transferred to the State in a wholesale faslifon. some 
times suggested.’ 

“ Ovic " IS a name growing in popularity for this group of univer- 
sities and fits certain aspects of their origin, maintenance, and pur- 
poses, but lustorically another name has precedence which is more 
characteristic and gives no ground for criticism. The “new” uni- 
vei-sities was the title proclaimet^ to meet the history, the facts of 
the case, and the wants of the new times. In 1887 Prof. Seelev 
prophesied of the name and thing : * 

The. hew university which exists for study and research alms esiieclallv at 
winpi-ehenslyenws and universality. It neglects no subject and tries to do 

Ji^tlM to all. ♦ * Modern civilization needs a vast quantity of science; 

the demand for trustworthy knowledge, scientific, 'sanitary, technical eco- 
nomical. polltlcnl. historical, moral, and religious, rises with u“y fr^ 

ItTnm*^" knowledge, not for training. 

It is not made In the Interest of the young. It calls for lastltutlons by which 
the whole science of the age may be brought within the reach of all. yohng 
and old alike; In short. It calls not for new schools or new 'colleges. In the 

Oxford and Cambridge sense, but In the strictest sense of the word for new 
uiuversiti6s. 

h.lJT® watched the growth of this demand and the various attempts which 

CollLm Maurice set up his Working Men s 

^ s«nse that true and pure knowledge Is not nearly enough 

On^ci^n M “I®'*®"'*' mlversUy colleges, working men's colleges. 

«"•“>"• university extension, teaching of polItTcs 
Impartial discussion of politics, university settlenjents, and Toynbee Hall. 

It' iT* nut fonned^ the habit of expecting from universities what 
]L m I ^ ‘f'uy 'vere capable of giving, abundant knowledge on all 

the most Important subjects. • • ♦ There has always been some Interested 
company regulating the supply. On the Continent It has been the staSHlre 
to ^ times It was the church, and more recently It has been the caprice of 

® "“Meets they liked best. In this way 

tl^, teaching of the universities ha s been regulated. • • * We begin to 
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touch a ttlng for which we have as yet no name, but which la larger and 

forming a great teaching order which shall hiyre Its fixed lecture rooms In 
every peat town and shall send out missions to sn, slier towns.- ThTZer 
shal ^ in touch with the people and shall furnish the knowledge whl^ta 
wanted and as It Is wanted. But It shall also be In touch wlrt s^en« IS 
never lose tte pure reverence for truth, the conscientious thoroughn^^nd 
accuracy which has been the boast of Ute older universities and shall never 
ZZJ"'" vanoors Of’lts vast po^ullr 

t pen ventured to prophesy in detail, “England, wHich 

111 lately has had but two universities m the proper sense of the 
«ord, will have a dozen and perhaps the United Kingdom will have 

I to those of Prof. Seeley had been told. 

In 18(9 Canon Lightfoot, in an address delivered before the council 

and the Rev. Charles Beard, with others, had drawn up a scheme for 
the establishment of a proposed college in that city. In 1880 at 
,e op.,„„g College i„ Binoin^gh.”, ‘Zlev 

leferred to those who would have looked upon such a college as ‘a 
_ piece of chimercial absurdity.” Indeed, the realization of the 
dieam had already begun in Manchester, in Owens College and 

fiJ v twentieth century out of 

ttm \ ictorian era were not manufactured at a single stroke hut 
.tUr Ih. British f.shioh, wo„ . gr„,th from atlmf,.™ ^ pt 
existent local school or college and the amalgamation of several 
under some external influence. With the exception of I^eds and 

S " T A endowed classical 

r^irwii fh in the city the spirit of higher education. 

l)v Wal d® T""ii education had been nourished 

y otal medical colleges. Technical schools and science colleges w^re 
naturally taproots of the universities located in large citil wh ch 
had ^own rapidly through the spread of industry and commerce. 
The munmipahties induced by the endowiients given by citizens' 
pme to the support of tochnical institutions devoted to the^ training 
of skill in ocRl industries. This led to the rapid development of f 
total cpinplete educational system crowned by its university. The 

arof 1 70 T" -hools succeeding tL 

act of 1870. Upon this base rest the secondary schools rearS by 

?P The university fits itself 

closely into the sy stem by evening schools of classes, or by arrange- 
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tnents for part*tini6 students in industri&l, commercial, or domestic 
subjects, and oftentimes with a Correlation as far as possible of 
work with the evening continuation classes. The system is further 
cemented together by city and county council scholarships and ex- 
hibitions, which, in connection with the low fees of the university, 
enable the laboring and artisan, as well as the “black-coated - and 
commercial, classes to secure a higher education. It is not strange 
that the new universities, teaching so many industrial subjects, witli 
so many students from the industrial classes, and located in indus- 
trial centers, were at first subject to misconceptions and were called 
industrial universities. They were ridiculed as no* longer “schools 
of high studies,” but “schools of high chimneys.” Prof. Sonnen- 
schein replied : 

But It may be fairly contendwl tliiit a unWeraity situnte<l in tlie lieart of >i 
manufacturing district ehoulil make a si>eclal feature of those" studies whkii 
stand In an intimate relation to tecimicnl pursuits. In this sense the new 
finlverslty will be in Mr, Cbamberlaln's phrase “redolent of the soil."* 

Prof. Sonnenschein pleaded for a central position of the fucidty 
of arts in these universities. Pirst, he took up the standard argument 
in a way to appeal to the public. He wrote: 

There was a young man of these parts. 

Who said. ** What the dickens is .\rts?'* 

Your Scieiu'e T know, ami your Medicine ditto; 

But what's itli this fims about Arts? 

The fuss due to the fact that it is necessary to utter n protest against the 
bttitude * • • of treating the faculty of arts ns a mere handmaid of the 

faculty of science, as tiunigh Its raison d'etre were to provide students of 
science witit a little light rwreatlon anH euiihle them to read a scientitlc dlsser- 
talion in German or F>encl». Utterce fiumaniores, humanizing letters, to use 
the dear old Oxford term In Its broadest sense, can never become antlquateil 
so long as man Is man. No one pleads for makln^Greek and Latin the staple 
of Instruction in n modern university; but a faculty of letters has an Inde- 
feasible claim to existence in Its own right.* 

The professor in passing reprobated a statement, evidently rising 
from the organization of English society in classes and the tradi- 
tions of the old universities, that Greek and Latin would be out of 
place in the n^w university, those studies being fitted for the “sons 
of the landed gentry.” From -the familiar argument of the im- 
portance of a faculty of arts in the new university to create an 
atmosphere of lil>eral education, the professor advanced the fresher 
argument of the necessity in such an institution of the faculty of 
arts on its ‘professional side.” This faculty is mainly concerned 
with the training of teachers and with preparing men for those call- 
in^n which literary skill plays the chief part. The faculty of arts 

» SoDDeDSch«lD, Prof. 1^ A., Blrmlogham Dally Post, May 1, 1899. 

> So^enachetii, Prof, ft A., “The Propoaod UDlvenlty of BlnDlngham," read before 
the ODlverelty graduate's dab in Birmingham, Nov. IS, 1898. 
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. ‘ . Teohnid eduction would thus rl» W 

level r"* '® phofessional ecbools or colleges, above the 

evel of Mcondar, school work, in connection with^f^ 
literal arts and the other faculties of the new univecil, 

Ihe occasional opponent in the United States of maintaining « 
college of liberal arts at the heart of a large 

profe^ional colleges would do well to note that the 'soundness of 
the abo\e ai-guinents is confirmed by tlft fact that all the new uni 
yersities have established faculties of arts which have been conlntlv 
..creasing in strength and influena*; The friends, too, of Gi^fk and 
.a in and of othor classic literatures, even including Hebrew thoueh 
theij! siibiccts lire not compulsory may take heart that thes^ stiidfes 
liold their own ,11 the new universities. These studies do noU.Ttte 

rknowwl;; ' •"> "■.King contributions 

.-ends'of if"'"'” «' ll" l®t«lily entered into the 

M»es.s of he new universities. Of course, the agitations we have 

Z" Z ■" ‘he older universitre^ were 

not without effect upon the newer. The university extension i^ve- 

.lent proceeding from Cambridge and Oxford stimulated theTcal 
beginnings to flower into the new universities, not without' Lme 
ra^ance of the old.* The life of the older universities still breathes 

ent of the r'’ Z f estimated that not less than 75 per 
! tlepartnients in the newer univei*sities are gra^- 

Ides of Oxford, Cambridge, and the Scotch universities. 

development of these universities came 
universTtv ”n ^"‘''ament at first incorporating older schools as 
sitD The r .ncreasing treasury grants in aid for iiniver- 

sities. The Government grants magnified the duty of the univer- 
sities in the direct service of the State. Some of the grants were for 

ofreJ investigations. These fostered the spirit 

of re^arch which leaders of thought had been urging as a central 
obj^t of univereities, and which had been stimulated by the example 
of German and American universities. The implantation of re- 
^arch the promotion of postgraduate study, and the requirement 
of It for advanced degrees, and notebly for the master’s degree as 
over against the Oxford and Cambridge conferment of -it for a mere 
fee, served to counterbalance the popular activities of these institu- 
tions, which otherwise might have led to superficiality. The Uni- 
versity of London, that had been of s ervice to' the university colleges 

*Cf. Ch. XTX, “Unlvenltr »xten»1oD," ,p. 249. passim! ' 

Cf. ClL XII, "State Aid and Visitation," p, 190 . 
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by giving its degrees to their students, became an external influence, 
not as an example but as a warning. After, their experience with a 
mere examining university, by reaction they established themselves 
as fund^entally teaching institutions. In 1899 Prof.^Soiinenschein 
stated the case : 

But It is quite a mistake to reffnrcl the rlpht of Rrimtlng degrees ns the 1h»-u1I 
and end-all of a university. Such a jjei^erslon of the truth has only becmiu* 
poMible in recent times, since the foumlntton of an institution in I/>adon which 
avowedly aims at noUiinK more than this. And It is sometimes forgotten that 
the degrees of Uie University of I»ndon have come to bear a new meaning; 
they no longer denote membership of a corporation of learning, but are rimply 
and solely labels • • •. Useful as ^he work has been which It has done 
In the past. It has l>ecoine clear that tlie tlibe has cbme to replace It by some- 
thing better • • •. It Is not e|iougli to provide meiins wliereby knowle^lg**, 

however at-Xiuirwl, may be U‘ste<l and hall nmrketl; It is necessary to provide 
the means of acquiring that knowleilge.' 

Before the local and general creative forces could bring the*new 
universities to full birth, certain traditional political and leguK 
difficulties had to be overcome. Battles had to be fought for 
charters. In 1877 after 25 years of succe^ful life, Owens College 
petitioned the. Privy Council to gi*ant a charter converting the 
college into the University of Manchester. , Opposition to the project 
was raised in various quarters, particularly in Manchester’s rival 
neighboring cities, I^eeds and Liverpool. Yorkshire College, Leeds, 
sent up a memorial praying, if a new university was to be created, 
tliat it should be a new corporation with powers to incorporate 
Owens College and other-iiistitutions, and that the university should 
not bear the name of a town or of any person that would give it a 
purely local aspect. The result was a charter in 1880 constituting 
Victoria University at Manchester, with^Owens College as a con- 
stituent college, and with powers to admit other colleges in different 
localities.^ In 1884 the University College, Liverpool, was admitted, 
and the Yorkshire College, I^ds, in 1887. Victoria University was 
helped to overc/)me resistance by the vagiie notion that it wa^ in some 
sense a federation of colleges, remotely analagous to O^cford and 
C'airibridge, and the university of the north of England, The idea 
of a “single-college university ” had yet to make its way. Victoria 
as the university of the north of England was suggestive of the 
thought of a university for the Midlands. 

The new departure was really made when, in 1900, a charter was 
granted to the University of Birmingham, due to the brilliant leader- 
ship of fhe late Joseph Chamberlain. Encouraged by this prece- 
dent, University College, Liverpool, the corporation of the city, and 

» Snpra, Birmingham Daily Poat, Apr. 24, 18M. N. B., written before the reconeti- 
tuUoD of the Unlverstty of London. 

■Cf. Ch. XIII, “Coordination of InstitnUons,*' p, 196, 
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• '1'^® plan of government for tl\ese universities is practically the 
same • and thoroughly representative. Their buildings arc, of course, 
new. They are substantial, compact, with architectural featiires.nnd 
modern equipirient, and located generally near the heart of the cities. 
The institutions from which they sprang were planted in the center of 
the cities upon small sites. Birmingham has inaugurated a departure 
in erecting the inevitable, additional buildings upon 4.'> acres of 
' ground 3 miles from the center of the city. 

All the. si.T universities have faculties of art.';, of .science, of medi- 
cine, and departments for the training of teachers. With the 
e.vception of Rirminghnm.’ they have a facidty of applied science or 
engineering or technology. Manchester, Liverpool, and Shellield have 
faculties of law, which is included in the faculty of arts in I.a'ed.s. 
Manchester alone has a facility of theology and mie of music. Bir 
minghain and Manchester have faculties of cominince and Leeds and 
Liverpool departments. 

Taking the departments together in all the.se nniversitie,;;. they 
cover broadly modern lauguages and literatures, historical, economic, 
and social science.s, and the physical and biological sciences and their 
applications. The enumeration of the degrees, diplomas, and certili 
cates which may he secured in one or more of the.se universitie.s makes 
conspicuous the range of subjects taught.’ 

The academic year foi-^idence at the older universities, nomi- 
nally 2-1 weeks, has been lengthened by the. new-er universities to U-J 
weeks. 

>Cf. Chs. IX. ' The Oifennlzn’Jon nnd AdnifDlstrfttlcn of rnivfrsltlos,” p. ]r»9 nattHlm 
X, “CniversKy Offletrs," p. ISO. 

•In Birmingham the faculty o’TiBpifDce Inrlud^B chairs In rngliiccrlnK. and gives B? fir 
degrees In pure science and In applied Bcienoe, 

•Degrees and diplomas: Bachelor of arts (B. A.) ; bachelor of archllocture (B. Arch ) • 
bachelor of commerce (B. Com.) ; master of arts (M. A.) ; master of commerce (M. Com!) j 
doctor of letters (LItt. D.) not hon. ; bachelor of science (B. Sc., and In Applied Scl ) ' 
master of science (M Sc.); doctor of science (D. Sc.), not bon.; bachelor of Jaws 
(LL. B.); master of laws (LL. M.) ; doctor of laws (LL. 1).). not hon.; 1)6cheIor of 
medicine and bachelor of surgfrry (JSJ, b., Ch. B.) ; doctor of medicine (M. D.) ; master 
of hygiene (M. H.) ; pachclor of dental surgery (B. R 8.); master of denta/surgery 
(M. D. 8.) : bachelor of diTinIty (B. D.) ; doct9r of divinity (D. D.) ; bachelor of engi- 
neering (B: Eng.) or bachelor of technical science (B. Sc. TeclL) ; B. Sc. in Agrlcunurc • 
B. Sc. In Public Health; master of engineering (M. Eng.) or master of technical science 
(U. 8c, Tech.) ;. doctor of engineer"ing (D. Kn|f.), not hon. • bachelor of mnslc (Mus, B.) * 
master of music (Mus. M.j ; bachelor of metallurgy (B. Met.)'; master of metallurgy 

Met.); doctor of metallurgy (D. Met.), not hon.; doctor phllosophl® (D. Phil) 
The following diplomas are granted by one or more of the uaWersItles: Diploma In 
architecture; In civic design; In commerce;* In civil engineering; In education; In elec 
trical engineering; In domestic science; in coal mining; In yyelng; In dentistry; In 
fuel and metallurgy ; In gas engineering ; In leather njanufac^ufe and textile Industries ' 

In mining; in modern language teaching; I9 public health (D. P. H.) ; In tropical medi- 
cine (D. T. M.) ; In psychological medicine ; In social ofganlsatlon and public service • 

In ophthalmic surgery (D. Ch. O.) ; In veterlna^ 8Uto medicine or veterinary hygiene 
(D. V. H.); In anatomy; In bacteriology ; In blokfhemlstry ; Im parasitology. 

Certlflcatei are granted In architecture; In biblical knowledge; In civic design; In 
commercial sciences ; In applied chemistry ; In separate arts subjects ; in separate engl- 
Boerlng and technical subjects ; In factory hygiene ; In school hygiene ; in sanitary Inspec- 
Ita ; la SDcUl work ; for teachera ; for works pnpUs in engineering. , - 
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The conditions of admission tend to be more stringent than at tl.e 

parsed at entrance. Oxford respon.sions is ..nlvl-liid^L ' 
Hiu.valent to the inatricdation examination when it inch.des both 
.•.ometry „„d alg.bra and an additional subject. iTkeSL ^ 

( ambrntge previous examination must include the passing of Parts 
< and II and an additional subject.* The .standard o^a^Ltio^t 
a (giiaided by means of a joint matriculation board* of the Uni 
vm-ties of Manchester, Liverpool, I.eds, and Sheflbdd, liovided f" , 
im their charters. The arrangement is a trjce of the Earlier Vic 
ma University. This stiffening of entrance recpiiremertrin the 

fro often been the case in America, springs 

froin the desire to retain the respect of the older universittes te 
avoid. iinderseU.ng-' by competing universities, and to counteract 
the influence of the lower standards for certain courses' and part 
time students within the universities. In the lack of .strict colli- 
giate or residential .supervision these universities tend toward a 
1- net requirement of attendance upon cdurses of .stmlv, and the 
'.eighing o. the whole record of the student and not simply of his 
intermediate and hnal examinations for his degree 

. tvIsTf '« fifth type to the previous 

» * pes of BriUsh universities. There were the intercollegiate residen- 

lull tyiie of Oxford and Cambridge, the continuation of the original 
university teaching type of Scotland, the nonteaching and exaiLa- 
lion type of the older University of London, and the Federal type 
O le earlier \ ictoria, Welsh, and Irish universities. Sir Alfred 
Hopkmsor, has urged that there is not a difference of a higher and 
lower type, nor of subjects of instruction, but that the point of differ- 
ence lies m Stale aid.* 

difference, inasmuch ns the State or the 
municipality does not affect ownership and direct control, they are 
I'ot properly State institutions, and this factor may not give the 

I'Ttb’ ^ » '^ider, 

TbPv They are, in fact, a composite type. 

I hey derive and combine features from the four preceding tvnS 
s ress activities which had been unst ressed, and take the broadit 

•« •' CarrlcDl..- ~ 

• D of InstltntloD*,” pp. 200-201 

•Hopklpson, Sir Alfred, ‘AddreM, Sec U Brttl-h 
Science- 1918. Ct gh, XU, - 3ute Lk VWtltlot^ Advancement of 
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views of the scope of a university, so that they are nothing less than 
a ntfw type. They are, in fact, the nearest type in the Old AVorld to 
the American university and particularly Uie State university. The 
development of the professional and scientific schools in the nineteenth 
century in Harvard, Vale, Columbia, Pennsylvania, and the leading 
State universities, with an added impulse to special service of the 
State in the latter, the appearance of Cornell, a halfway State in- 
stitution, of Johns Hopkins, emphasizing 1 ‘esetmdi, and of mnnicipiil 
universities like Pittsburgh and Cincinnati, are tokens of the ty|>e. 
Indeed, Mr. Carnegie made the suggestion to Mr. Chamberlain, u\ 
offering to contribute to the foundation of the University of Hir- 
minghatn, that it should take Cornell as a model at least on the 
science side. 

The brief but brilliant history the new English universities is 
confirmatory of tlie wisdom of the older American univei-sities in 
branching out to meet modern demands, and of the wisdom of 
planting State universities. 

MANC^I ESTER. 

Despite Ujeir likeness to one another, each one of the new univer- 
sities has not only an atmosphere, but an individuality of its own. 
Manchester is-not only tlie first in time, but in size and strength ami 
variety of activity. It is a slow growth of individual origin repie- 
sentative of the north of England. The first attempt to sei’ure a uni- 
versity in Manchester for the north of England failed in the Parlia- 
ment of 1640. N^ar the close of the eighteenth, century, a pajHjr. 
“A plan for improvement ,>nd extension of liberal education in Man- 
chester,’' was published. It propoeed a “connection between libtTal 
science and commercial industry.’^ 

The Manchester Mechanic's Institution, founded in 1824, resulted 
in the development of the Municipal School of Technology, which 
has not been without effect upon the university, and is now in happy 
cooperation with it in a faculty of technology.^ 

The immediate origin of the univehsity is due to the bequest of one 
of Manchester’s merchant princes, John Owens, who died in 1846. 
He provided that instruction should be “ in such branches of learning 
and science as are usually taught in the English universities.’’ He 
laid down the principle that there should be no, theological, tests for 
either teachers or students, and that notliing must “be introduced in 
the matter or mode of education in reference to any religious or theo- 
logical subject which shall be reasonably offensive to the conscience 
of any student.” Here is the modem founder succeeding the old- 

* Cf. Cht. xm, *' CoordloatloQ ot liutltuUo&a ; XTV, "Appliad Science and Profen- 
•lonal XdacatioB.*' 
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.me pious founder. True to university ideals and substituting re- 
ligious toleration for religious teste, he represented the spirit of Man- 
. bester. Its ancient grammar school had kept klive some notion" of 
the classic the center of the “ workshop of the world.” The vie^ 
oroiis cont/oversy of churchmen and nonconformists had made Man- 
chester as Woiis for freedom of thought us had its political school 

T / " not«worthy coincidence that when, in 

S.il. Owens Colley was opened, it was housed in what was formerly 
the resident of Kichard Cobdert. One of the valuable contributions 
of this Institution is that it has shown, without violating Owens’s 
rule, how a secular university n,ay happily l.ave a facultv. of the- 
ology. It IS surprising how simply and effectivelv this has been 
iioiie. Theological ^chools of seven different denominations have been 
recognized by the university for external lectures of the facultv 
1 he courses of lectures in the faculty fall into three classes. Firstly! 
are the course.s, which are delivered within the university building- 
ly professors and lecturers of the university in the' faculties of arts 
ami .science, noncontroversial subjects like Hellenistic Greek He 
brew, ami comparative religion. .Secondly, are courses by lecturers 
the university which are delivered elsewhere timn in the univer- 
sity buildings, oiien to inemU-rs of the colleges in which the lectures 
are .lehvered on conditions approved by the colleges in .piestion. and 
oiien to other students of the university on payment of fees. , Thirdly 
are e.xternkl coui-ses recognized by the university given by otbere 
than lecturers of the university. 

milestone in the pathway of Owens CoUege to become a iiniver- 
.sity was marked by tlitj incor|>oration with it in of the old Man- 

che.ster Hoyal College of Medicine and the opening of new hiiildinirs 
in 1878. ^ 

The policy of establishing a ^iiblicdiealth laboratory as an inte- 
gral part of a university naturally followed in. due time nml has 
been vindicated by Manchester. Unjler the |)iiblic-health act' 1876 
Kngland was divided into sanitary districts. Every district council 
had to appoint a medical ofiicer of health. Beginning in 1892 in 
districts of 60,000 or more inhabitants the officer was obliged to be 
thcyholder of b, diploma in sanitary science, public health or State 
medicine. When this regulation came into force the teaching of 
imblic health was fully organized at Owens College, and the newly- 
appointed professor of pathology secured by 1894 a well-fitted lab 
oratory. The university placed' the pathological department at the 
servuc^ of public authorities upon the paWnt of fees toward the 
expenses of investigations carried' out for them. The movement th'"' 


•Ct Ch. XIV, “AppUed Sclenct and Profeailontl BduciUon • 
89687°— Bull. 16— 17-; 8 


P. 207. 
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started m Manchester in 1892 has resulted in the adoption of a 
sinuiar system by many authorities in the Kingdom. The extensive 
public-health laboratories of the university, opened in 1905, are one 
of the evidences of the direct benefit to a university of immediate 
service of the public. The investigations demanded by the public 
have stimulated the toacliing and led to ])ostgraduHte study 
and research, and to the publication of valuable contributions to 
knowledge.* 

^ The department of public health is but a spei'iiuen of the o^>por- 
tunities for research offered by Manchester. It has given such atten- 
tion to its facilities for advanced studios in the faculties of arts, of 
scieru'e, of mctlicine, and of technology that it has drawn by far 
the largest nuinl>er of graduate students of any of the six universi 
ties. It ins(itute<l research degrees, o}H*n to graduates or ])ersons 
who have passed the degrtv examination of other approved univer- 
sities an^p^under certain conditions, to candidates not so (pialified 
From the beginning Owens College was fortunate in securing pro- 
fessors who became known internationally as authorities in their 
subjecta The libraries of the university uw supplemented i>y some 
of the largest and rnrt'st libraries in the Kingdoni. like the »lolm 
Hylands and the Cliethain Libraries, There is a stories of new lal)o 
ratorie.s, as well as of old ones with new extensions, made famous Itv 
the investigations curried on in them by distinguished men of sriemH^. 

There is an espivial ecpiipiuent of research laboratories open not oulv 
to the staff and advanced students, but also, uiulir certain conditions, , 
to outside investigators. A valuable adjunct for rest'arch is found 
in the Manchester Museum, established for the i)romotion of natural 
science, * 

The synthetic chronological arrangement of the imiseum lielped to 
introduce the present era of wide attention to the reform of the 
'administration and cla.-oification of museums for (he benefit }>oth 
of the public and colleges. The museum is an example of the align- 
ment of the forces of a locality with its university. The nucleus 
of the museum consists of the specimens which the Manchester 
Natural History and Geological Societies deposited in trust with 
the authorities of Owens Trust. The museum is under the manage- 
ment of a joint committee representing the university, the Man- 
chester corporation, and the subscribers. 

Manchester has one of the strongest dental departments, which 
in accordance with the British practice forms an integral part of 
the faculty of medicine.* Here we have another happy illustration 

>*'B«port of tbe Adrliorx Committee on the Balldlos and Oponlns of tbo new Lab- 
oratory at York Place and Dlrecton' Beport for the Seaelon 

*Ct. Ch. XJV, *‘AppUed Science and Profeaslonal BducaUoo," p.'SdS. 
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of the association with the university of private and of city foiinda- 
iions. The donUl hospital of Manchester, founded in 1884, for the 
juirposes of diarity and also of a dental school, with a fine new 
dental hospital o,>ened in IIKW in proaimitv to the univereity, is for 
practical purposes the dental hospiUl of the university department 
1 he dental student, like the medical student, has the use of the 
new .Manchester Royal Inhrmary, which was relocated near the uni- 
\ei^i(y, and is another cast* of association with it. 

One of the latest illustrations of the convergt'iu'c of etlucational 
forces in the university is the ostahlishment of the Fielden School 
near the oollege for the special j)ui|H)se of demonstration and prac- 
tice in coniu*cti()n with the university courses in child study, scliool 
hygiene, and . lass teaching. The school is conveyed to the univer- 
sity under a trust deed providing for a spr-cial committee of man- 
agement. Investigations into pnibleins of class teaching are con- 
ducted in the Fielden demon.stration school, where some 200 scholars 
attend, distributed into 10 classes and ranging in age from fi to 15 
years. The investigations are reviewed in a graduate seminar in 
«hich the demonstrators in the department and the staff of teachers 
in the sclKMd iiarticipate.’ In addition to the demonstration school 
the department has the liencrit of association with a large number 
of .schools. Imth elementary an.l si'coiidary. and with special institii- 
fions in Manchester and the 

In 1914 the university instituted the new faculty of education, to 
iieal With the higher degret' of master in education.* This makes it 
luissible for the day-training students, in the first instance, to pre- 
)>are for the hnclielors degree either in arts or in science, and siib- 
si-(|uently. if they desire to sl>ociali/.e in education, to take the mas- 
ler s degree in education. It is intended to give the students in the 
department of education equal facilities with students in arts and 
.-cience in obtaining the higher degree. This is one of the latest 
.-leps in the rctHigniiion of education as de.serving a graduate profes- 
sioiiul school like tlic other professions. 

In addition to the 9 faculties* and the departments mentioned, the 
activities of the university include departments of pharmacy the 
seven divisions of technology,* the school of architecture, sf^ial 
popular and evening courses, university extension lectures, agricul- 
ture, and a university press. 

Manchester has brought .into — 

line an types of hlftlier education which a great coromnnlty reqiilres • • • 
This epoch of comprehenglon and ninnlga matlon Is now fairly complete; the 

,1 '/‘o'*.!*’'; n»Iden Prof, of BducaUoa. “Tbe Demoosers^ 

Hop Schools Record." Spdler, M. E.. LL. D.. "The OeMrtmest of BdncaHoii 

’ DnlT PobllcsUops. 

Cf. CD. Xlv» Applies Science and Profetdooa) Educatloo,** pp. 310-212 

fechnoloity. commeice. edaeattoa 

chwalstry. wlnln,, .mhluct^w 
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proccm bis lovoU* *«l not so much an Increase In ihe number of itudents ami the 
>Ue of clMaaea aa a really astounding romplexitj In the provlRlon for higher 
teaching.' 

Mancliester st/mds for an extensive development of the t\pe of the 
new university. We shall treat the other five speriinens of tlje ty|v 
luon* briefly, it l>eing underKt^xKl that they have e.s»enli«IIy the 
features. We shall eiuie«4or merely to take up |X)ints s|>eciaily chur- 
acteristic of each one which may be for us. 

BIKMINOMAM. v 

As already ntded. tlie Universit\ of Hirn>ingham siands as the 
piom'or in Kitjrland of the ‘‘single college* university/’® It comes 
the,neanvst to l>oii)g a jMiiely municipal tiniversity In^'ans^* of its 
origin, forginl out of long standing local institutions fhnnigh the 
zeal of a group of city mt>n under the leadership of an idol of tlu- 
municipality — *bxseph Chamberlain. Tlu* city had long Imhmi known 
as a center of pn^gi'essive educational |>olic\\ the liome of the founder 
of the National Kduention I>»ague and a friend of the act of l^Tn 
and of sticce<siing educational reforms. The <'ity^is j)ractically with 
out a rival in the extei»sive territory of the Midlands trihutarv to it. 
“ Hirminginiin is the supreme of industrial iiidi vidtialism '* ac<'ordin^ 
U) one <if its inhahitant«‘^/ 

The university is in one st'nse is<»laled, not Inung a ineiidHU- of any 
joint lEatriculation or e.\a mining lM)ard. It sets its own standar<l>. 

To appreidate tJ*e iniic|M‘ndence and the atinosplu're of tlie uni 
versity, we must go back of the movement restdling in its organiza- 
tion in llltX) to its origin in the Masoi/s Science ('olloge, and further 
to the j>ers<inality of Sir ITosiah Miistm, its f (binder. In 1875. on his 
eightieth birthday, in laying the first stone of tlie college building, 
he states the motive and purj>oso of his gift. A son of poverty, he 
had made a fortune by the manufacture of split ring.s and steel pens, 
having l>egun business in gilt toy-making, then one of the staple 
trades of Birmingham. He said: 

When I was a young man there were no means of ^'lemtUe lenelilng o|»en 
the artlfian clnRses of our inanufaciurlng town, • • • My wish 1»^ give 

all claaaoH In Birmingham and In the thstrlet • • ♦ means of eiprylng 

on in the Midlands district their acienlldc studies ns n»m|>lelely and thoroughly 
as they can l>e proneciitwl In the great iwioniv schwls of thin country and the 
Continent, for I am persuaded that In this way alone— by the acqulremeht of 
Round, extensive, mid practical sclenllflc knowletlgo — can EiiKhiiid ho|K* to 
maintain her posiUon as the manufacturing center of Uie world.* 

’Tbs Tlmn Bdacstloiial Supplemeot. Jan. A. 1914. Cf. Ibid.. Feb. 3, 19M. 

•Cf. p. 108. 

*Tha Timet Bdacatlonal BoppIein«nt, Apr. 7, 1914. 

•9unce, John Thackray, ** Joalab Uaaon. A Blofraphy,'* 1882, pp. 99, 101. 
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In hi8 original deed of trust he declared his intention to found a 
.•ollege fpr the " study of practical science,” to the exclusion of mere 
literary education and of all teaching of tlieologv. By subsequent 
deeds he empowered the inistei^ to enlarge the sc-ope of the college 
to qualify It for admission as a constituent member of the Ixindon or 
the \ ictoria or any other university with a omplete course in arts. 
He only exclud<Hl theology and Hitics. ^The breadth of the institu- 
tion, a gift at that tirtie without parallel in the annuals of mcMlern e<hi-- 
< at ion in England, was due to Sir diwiah's wis<iom, unlike that of the 
ordinary self-made man, in seeking the advice of experts. He se- 
hK-te<i as trURU*e« a ('ainhridge gi-aduiUg and distinfpiishe<l representa- 
tive's of the professions. In its origin the university was not with- 
out inlhience from the King Edward VI (irammar Si-hool. with iU 
claRsical traditions, and. on its popular side, from the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute. incorporaUsl in IHtM. The thought of graft- 
ing his college upon the latter had even pass«*d through the mind of 
Sir .losiah. The institute prepared the wav for the Bimiinghani 
Iwhnical ,S<>h<H.l, o)>ened in IHJM. the .school of art. the municipal 
-s Ikm*! of commerce, and numerous evening ciasses. In the light of 
the above fit. t.s it is ea.sy to 8.>e why the University of Birmingham 
has not evening cla.sses and wu.s organimi with only three faculties 
lho.se of science, of arts, of inwlicine, and the faculty of wience’ 
mchi.hng engineering, pikeed Indore the faculty of arts. 

'I'he erection and eipiipment of the extensive new buildings for 
M-.eiire and enginrering of the university, miles from the ol.l 
.Mason (yllege, have given a prominence to engineering, meUlhirgy 
and mining. The metal industries of Birmingham encourage<l the 
endowment of a chair of meUilhirgV, and the nones of the neighlmr- 
h.KKl have h*d to spwial attention to coal and metal mining. The 
facultv of arl.s has made -siiecial proWsion for training for public 
and social service, in coojieration with organi.zalions in the city, like 
the women’s settleinent, the Woodbrooke settlement, founded by the 
.SH^iety of Friends, the Diocesan Training Home, the City of Bir- 
mingham Aid .Society, the Birmingham Charity OrgHnixation 
Society, and various unions. The social study diplomas ore awarde<l 
tor success in certain univereity courses Te<|i tiring visits of observa- 
tion and'prftctical work, 

There is no faculty of music, but a professor of music in the facuHv 
of arts. The degree of D. Mus. is given to tliosc passing in the 
matriculation examination and an examination in the rudiments of 
music and, in addition to the three years’ courses in music, three 
courses in the faculty of arts, one of which must be English literature, 
and another a course in modern foreign language. ' ' 

A specialty of the imiversity is the department of biology and 
chemistry of fermentation and a brewing school. In addition to the 
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desires courses, there are diploma courses, a special diploma cour^ 
|or graduates, and certificate and shorter courses for brewers and* 
maltsters. , \ 

In 1908 Birmingham led the way in establishing a fourth faculty, 
the faculty of commerce, and called to be its dean an Oxford man, 
who had been a professor at both Toronto and Harvard. The influ- 
ence of departments of higher commercial education in modem demo- 
cratic universities in America, and of the commercial colleges in 
Germany, recognized by the Government as of university rank, has 
been felt.^ The courses of instruction have two objects in view, the 
combination of liberal culture with utility, and a due regard for the 
different requirements of different J>ranches of commercial life. 

The curriculum for candidates for the degiee of B. Com. covei*s 
^three years. Certain specifically commercial courses are required of 
all candidates. One modem language is prescribed for three yeai's. 
A notbwmthy choice is given to two classes of students, those ex- 
pecting to be engaged in the coTjmiercial conduct of manufacturing ^ 
and those who expect to be merchants in the narrower sense of the 
term. The first group may devote about one-third of their time to 
woii^n applied science. 

The options also include subjects likely to be useful to those .who 
propose to enter upon the commercial management of collieries and 
other mines, or of agricultural undertakings, or business life in the 
colonies. A similar freedom of choice of. studies in the faculty of 
arts is given to those iutending to enter upon railway or shipping 
management, or looking forward to service in consular or municipal 
departments, in chambers of commerce, in stockbroking or financial 
housea 

The faculty of commence has taken under its wing a scheme for a 
course for journalists until such time.as a full degree course in one of 
the faculties, with the technicalities of journalism as one of the sub- 
sidiary subjects, can be instituted.^ A certificate is proposed for 
journalists of the neighborhood who attend university lectures for 
five hours a week for two years and pass the examination. The 
group of subjects recommended centers about literary and historical 
topics and includes certain commercial, economic, and social courses. 

The faculty of medicine, like that of Manchester, includes dental 
cdurses organized by the university in association with the dental 
hospital. The medical faculty, after the fashion of many American 
tiniversities, offers a combined course of six years, instead of five, by 
which university students may ol^in the B. Sc. in addition to the 
medical 

> Bdwardf, AUtn* F. CL A^. ** What tlM BlmlngbuB UntrenltT Is ^olog 1 b the Intereeta 
,hifhor oQfiaaiercIsl sdscatloo.” Aevtsed and lepcintad froiB The JeweUer and Metal- 
werhen** 1906. UbwIb. London. 

•et Ch. xrr,'**AgpUed Sdtnce and ProMonal BducaUon,^ p. S12. 
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The university has a scheme for vacation reading by which books 
are named for a course of reading preliminary or supplementary to 
the courses givwi in the university. 

The university is beginning to use its powers of affiliating other 
institutions in affiliating the Midland Institute. It is even arrang- 
ing a quasi affiliation of two theological colleges. Forbidden itself 
lo teach theological subjects, it is yet able to make arrangements to 
enable theological students in approved colleges to take one or two, 
years for the B. A. degree in these colleges. The university has tem- 
porarily loaned some of its lecture rooms and laboratories to the mu- 
. nicipal twhnieal college for evening classes, another illustration of 

the way in which it has been cooperative with surrounding institu- 
* tions. 

Birmirigham may be compared in its aggressive spirit and ac- 
tivities t<> an American town full of manufactures of Yankee 
notions. Keen mental activity issues in an interest in education 
and particularly in the branches advantageous for the products of 
the place. Institutions founded by private enterprise are sustained, 
if not actually supported, by the pride of the city.’ Of the six 
civic universities, Birmingham has the largest annual contribution 
from the city treasury, and the most valuable grounds, buildings, and 
equipment. It is a monument to local education and patriotism. 


LIVERPOOL. 


The rivalry between the cities and the Universities of Manchester 
and Liverpool, places and institutions in proximity and almost of 
equal size, has resulted in universities quite alike in extent, but 
with marked contrast in details due to differences in the history of 
the localities. Owens College gave Manchester an apparent start 
of 30 years. But preparatory movements had long been at work in 
Liverpool. The .Athenaeum, founded in 1799, and the Royal Insti- 
tution, in 1817, fostered the humanities. The medical school estab- 
lished in connection with the Royal Infirmary in, 1834, realizii^ the 
necessity of , the scientific-training preliminary to the study of medi- 
xme, became the primal germ of the university. In 1836 a member 
of the town council urged in the mating of the council that a uni- 
versity was the chief need of the town. After 1857 an attempt was 
made to organize evening courses to prepare for the degrees of the 
university of London, in a so-called Queen’s College. In the' late 
seventies university extension lectures conducted from Cambridge 


‘Ct Tb« mrailnaliam School of Art. foanded by pHrhto nbMriptlao. t«k*D oTor hr 
th« maiilcl|ia)tt7 ud larselx nuUIacd by a direct dtj tax loy/ ; alw a aebool of lawelan 

(Report of Coninl Albert Balitcad. 
Araitle Sdscatloa in Blr ml og h im.** coomlar ibA tiade nporta. WaBhlsctan* 

DfC. 8» 1910( p, 849.) 
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and the example of the founding of university colleges in other great 
towns stimulated the local movement to establish «uch,a college. In 
1878 town meetings were convened by the mayor in the interest of 
the proposed .college. Public-spirited citizens continued the agita- 
tion, made special appeals to men concerned with literature or 
science, secured subscriptions amounting to $500,000, and in 1881 
a charter for the college. 

Liverpool lies near enough to Ireland to have the usual relij^ous 
differences in England accentuated- by the division between. Roman 
Catholic and Protestant. The usual provision in the charter that 
there should be no religious tests was ironclad, with the aTldition that 
no gift or endowment should be accepted to which any theological 
condition was attached. The competition with Owens College, con- 
stituted a college in the new Victoria University in 1880, became 
acute in 1883, when by a supplementary charter Victoria University 
was empowered to confer medical degrees in addition to others. 
Driven by this circumstance, the Liverpool Royal Infirmary School 
of Medicine became incorporated with the new University College, 
and the college sought and gained admission as a constituent college 
of Victoria University in 1894. After this date the rapid growth 
L of the college, the inconvenience of doing business at Manchester, 
the seat of Victoria University, and the success of Birmingham 
in 1900 in gaining a charter for an independent or unfedernted 
o university, precipitated an appeal to the privy council for the dis- 
solution of the ties with Victoria University, which ended in the 
granting of tlie Liverpool University charter in 1903. The increased 
expenditure entailed by the establishment of the university has beer 
met by public subscription, and by increased grants from His 
Majesty’s treasury, from the city of Liverpool, t^nd from the coun- 
cils of adjacent counties and other corporations. 

The college and the university extended their range of activity 
and adopted the policy of cooperation with authorities and organi- 
zations outside the institution. 'There is a suggestive list of such 
undertakings. The Day Training College for teachers in elementary 
schools was opened in 1891 with a board of management of lay as 
well, as of academic members. , 

The school of hygiene is conducted in conjunction with the health 
committee of the corporation for the systematic instruction of in- 
sp^tofs and others in matters of public health. 

The school of commerce was originated in 1889 under the direction 
of a committee representing the college, the municipal authorities, 
and the leaders of commerce. 

The school of tropical medicine, founded in 1898, and incorporated 
• in* 1905, is governed by a committee representing the university, tire 
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Royal Southern Hospital, and the merchants and shipowners of 
Liverpool. It and its twin school in London ' sprang from thh im- ! 
perial thinking of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain when in the office of 
colonial secretary, . ^ * * 

The school of veterinary medicine, established in 1904 under a 
hoard of veterinary “studies, makes use of university buildings, cor- 
poration veterinary hospitals,, and piiblVc abatfdA-s. 

The school of dental surgery under the board of dental studies is 
one of the largest of the kind and has an attendance of nearly 100 
. students. As early as 1893 a school of architecture and applied arts 
was started. Later the art classes were incorporated with a muni- 
cipal art school. The school of architecture was continued in the 
university as a professional school for architects, at a university 
standard, on a level with other professional schools. The teaching 
staff in purely architectural subjects is supplemented by teachers of 
cognate subjects in the faculties of arts, science, and engineering. 

The school of civic design, or of town planning and landscape 
architecture, was added in 1909 as a department of the school of 
architecture. It is the only school in this country exclusively de- 
signed to meet the needs of students who wish to study town 
planning. 

The school of social science and of training for social work is 
the outcome of arrangements by the university with the central 
lelief society, the Victoria settlement for women, and the university 
settlement for men. 

The school of local histo^r and records furnishes systematic train- 
ing in the study and editing of the history of records of the city 
of Liverpool and adjoining counties. Courses are given in paleog- 
raphy, diplomatics, English numismatics, and the bibliography and 
sources of English mediaeval history. ' 

The school of Russian studies was initiated in 1907 by the mayor 
of Liverpool and the chamber of commerce. The subject is recog- 
nized for the university degree or for a certificate. Attention is 
given to the qualifying of Englishmen for posts in connection with 
Russian trade. The school issues “ The Russian Review,” containing 
results of researches in Russia and translations. 

There is a school of pharmacy. Research fellowships and scholar- 
ships, chiefly for research in medical or other scientific subjects, 
include some open to members of colonial universities and medical 
schools and to members of universities and medical schools in the 
United States. 

The number of portgraduate students at the university testifies 
that it has not forgotten, amidst its wide activities, to reserve strength 


’ Cf. Ch. XV» ^Advanced Htodjr and B«aearcb witboot Graduate Scboola/' p, 217. 
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for research. Another evidence to the value it places on the work of 
ithe faculty of arts as well as research is the Institute of Arch«eology, 
founded in 1901. 

• The world- wide environment of the University of Liverpool, situ- 
ated at one of the world’s greatest ports, gives the university a 
peculiarly imperial and international aspect. “ Liverpc^l is the 
Venice of our times and has its Padua witliin its own borders.”' 

LEEDS. 

The University of I^ds, imbued with the strenuous and demo- 
cratic spirit of Yorkshire, is perhaps the nearest like a AVestem State 
university of any university in England. Under the recent leader- 
ship of a cosmopolitan student of education,* * it has had a vigorous 
administration, extending its activities, and not fearing to, embark 
upon experiments. As a constituent college in Victoria University 
from 1887 to 1904 with Owens College, Manchester, and University 
College, Liverpool, it bears a close resemblance to them. In pro- 
portion to the population of the cities, Leeds receives larger local 
support than its sisters. As Yorkshire College, the name by which 
it was known as a constituent of Victoria University, it stoutly op- 
posed the dissolution of the Federal university. The event, how- 
ever, caused a rally pf Leeds to its renewed support. The enlivened 
competition of Manchester, Liverpool, and Sheffield may have 
further redounded to its good. Like the other universities, it sho^Ys 
traces of its earlier origin. Yorkshire College, founded as York- 
shire College of Science in 1874, rose in the period of the introduc- 
tion of modem 'science into education and of Huxley’s influence. 
The older Ij^ds Scnool of Medicine, begun in 1831, was driven, 
in view of the empowering of Manchester to grant degrees in medi- 
cine, to amalgamate w;th the Yorkshire College in 1881. 

As in the case of the Mason College of Science, Birmingham, the 
traditions of Oxford, Cambridge, and Scotch universities permeated 
the college of science, 'and in 1877 the faculty of arts was implanted 
in the Yorkshire College of Science. This faculty has flourished 
amidst a predominance of scientific courses. . It has been modern- 
ized and includes a department of economics and commerce, of edu- 
cation, and of law. Departments of Greek and Latin have doubled 
their staffs and practically the number of students since the inaugu- 
ration of the university, at which time the honors school of classics * 
was instituted. These departments are contributing to classical 

«Tbe TtmM SUa. Sopplement. Feb. 8, 1914. 

Cf. UnlTertlty Collese and the UntTenlty of Uverpool, 1882-1007 (UdIt, Free* of 
Utevpoet 1907); Hair, Sanaa/, “The UnlTanlt/ of liTerpoot Ita pramt atateV 
Urcrpoot 1907. « 

* yice CtaaDceilor M. B. Sadler, LL. D., Utt. D., C. B. 
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knowledge, local history, and making an opportunity for research 
by conducting excavations of Roman sites in Yorkshire. One of the 
classical lecturers is devoting himself particularly to the study of 
Roman Yorkshire, and the other to that of Greek inscriptions. The 
university has endeavored to interest the general public in' classical 
life and lUerature by the performances of Greek plays in English 
verse translation. The lure of the locality has added to the zest 
of investigations in the department of English language and litera- 
ture. In , this region famous for dialect, dialectal research has been 
pui*sued by the iinivei*sity and the Yorkshire Dialects Society. Rec- 
ords of the speech are being made by means of a dictaphone. 

The faculty of technology looms hir^e in X/eeds.^ Chemistry in its 
^ varrous aspects is the central study in this university. There is a 
cooperative group of teachers and researcl\ers in organic; inorganic 
physical, and* biological cliemistry, in chemistry of agriculture, 
color chemistry, chemistry of gases and fuel, and chemistry of the 
leather industries. The doctrine of the synthesis of departments is 
preached ^nd practiced. The vice chancellor expresses it; 

A great work ot science at this tirae is the breaking down of division between 
the ooiDpartinents of it. The growing lines of new thought* are the 

edges wliich mark whut were once the separation of one brand* l^|Leuce 
frunl another. The fact tluH tlie departments of economics, the depm^ienta 
of (Nhicatloii. and ilie departments of gei>graphy In our universities are all 

growing Is an indication of this tendency toward intellectual synthesis a 

Hyiutiesls whit i* brings into the common stock, and which Is able to focus on 
some common problem, knowledge drawn from many branches of Investigation. 
In spite of this a gooil deal of our univei-slty training is departmentalized.*. 

The doctrine is admirably illustrated in the department of leather 
industries, with which there is nothing to compare except at Lyon.’ 

1 he departnient^n addition to teaching and rteeareh, freely serves 
the leather trade and is assisted by the Skinners Co., of the city of 
London, and by members of the leather trade. The department 
makes a great point of trying new things and the applications of 
science ih practical work, in shop, and laboratory run together. 
Physics, cheniistry, technical microscopy, bacteriology,. and mycology 
are applied to leather manufacture. Within a dozen years revolu- 
tionary changes have been made in tanning. The age-long use of 
animal manures has been supplanted by artificial' and hygienic 
bates.” Bacteriological cultures and coal tars have given us “syn- 
thetic tannins” — a triumph of the synthesis of departments. 

Includes, Is s series of buildings, agriculture, coal gas^and fuel Industidea with 
meUllurgy, engineering, leather industries, mining, tinctorial chemistry, and dyelnv 
and texUle IndnstrleB. There are adrleory committees, (nnlveralty and lay members) of 
council for the sereral defwrtments. . ^ 

* Sadler, Dr. M. B., vice-chancellor of the University of Leeds, “The OlBelal Renort 
of the Church Cougreaa held at UiddlMburgb, 1012,” p. 254. 

•Bcole Francalae de Tannerie, founded 1890, aa a aaetUm of Keole de Cblmle Indue- 
^ trleile, an anoeze In 1888 of the UnlverelM da Lyonr 
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A further practice of the doctriue of departmental synthesis is 
the weekly meeting of the science staff in a colloquium, to compare 
the points of view of all the departments with reference' to a research 
in progress. iPhe fruit of such cooperation iff yielding original con- 
tributions to knowledge.' ' , 

In view of Leeds as a great center qf *woolen manufacture, the 
Cloth Workers Co. of the city of, London established the two de- 
partments of textile industries and of tinctorial chemistry and dye- 
ing, which constituted an infportant part of the original Yorkshire 

* College. They have continued the erectioa and ^uipment of the 
buildings and given a permanent endowment for the work. In addi- 
tion to instruction, provision has been made^or experimental studies 
and research. 

A recent significant event is a reciprocal' agreement between the 
university and the Bradford Technical College, under which students 
of the university make use of the practical dyehouse of th^, college, 
while Bradford ^students may attend certain lectute coqrses in the 
university. Members of the university and ef the college have begun 
to collaborate in investigations made at the instance of the textile 
institute. Such cooperation in teaching and research betw.:en the 
close neighbors, Leeds and Bradford, both candidates formerly for 
the seat of the university, it is hoped will lead to a new era, which 
will be of advantage both to the university and the college,* 

The department of agriculture has its roots in every part of YoEk- 
shire, and, in coqnection with the recent establishment by the Gov- 

• ernment of the Animal Nutrition Researcli Institution and other 
steps, is becoming a great research station.* The Amercian example 
is not without effect in this field. 

In 1913 the city of Jjeeds new training college was opened by the 
president of the board of education. He alluded to the nationaliza- 
tion of the training colleges and the increasing cooperation of local 
education committees working with one another and with the provin- 
cial universities.* This broad hint from the minister of education, 
reinforced by the liberal Oovernment'^grants to the university and to 
the training college, may hasten the day of the coordiftot,ion of the 
two institutions. The strong department of education in the univer- 
sity an^Aie university’s expansive policy and desire to serve the 
public^ combined with the Yorkshire thrift of the local education 
authority, may be trusted to work out the problem in a way that will 
be instructive. i 



» Cf. Bran, W. H. and W. L., “ The Ri>flectlon of X-Raja by Cryatala," Proc. of the 
Royal S<Kl«ty, A. Vol, 89. p, R40;.**The Stnictora of Borne Cryatalt. ai Indicated by 
Their DUfracUon of I-Hayi," ibid., p, 248; 'The Struclure of the Diamond" ibid d 
277 The ReSecUon of X-Baya by CryaUla,” Ibid., toI. SS, p. 428. 

*G1 Ch. XIII. “ Oeordtnatlea of IneUtiitlone.** 

*Cf. Ch. VII, “Asrlcnltnra] CoUetw and Bchoola," pp. 129-147, 

♦Cf. Ch. XIV, "AppUed Science end ProfMonel Education." pp. 211-2U. 
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SHEFFIELD. 


The University of Sheffield perhaps comes the n^rest ol ill to 
being a purely, municipal university. This is true of its origin, '•on- 
flict for recognition, th* district it serves, its support, its attends] 
:ind its immediate purposes. As usual, in the order of time, a medi- 
cal institution was the beginning.. But a popular rather than a 
professional need was really the origin which formulated itself in 
a so-called “People’s College.” In 1842 a Congregational minister, 
dissatisfied with the results of what he thought to be the too utili- 
tarian education of the popular Mechanic’s Institutes, opened prac- 
tically by himself a college chiefly devoted to language and litera- 
ture. It was the period of Chartism. It is a striking fact that in 
♦■vihe year of revidutions (1848) the citizens of Sheffield held a public 
inceting to approve a scheme for the reorganization of the People’s 
ollege.’ It was to be self-supporting and governed by the students. 
The foundation and success of the Sheffield People’s College has 
more than a local interest. The Working Men’s College of Great 
Ormond Street, London, owed its existence to the pioneer work of 
the Sheffield institution. Frederic Dennison Maurice stated, “We 
Mere plagiarists from the Sheffield people.’” The People’s College 
Mas closed in 1879. Having fulfilled its mission, it gave way to the 
university e.xteiision movement. The first series of . xtension lec- 
tures in connection with the University of Cambridge was begun in 
187.’). The local enthusiasm was .so great that the mayor, Mr. Mark 
Firth, donated a building for this work. Fii-rfi College was opened 
111 1879, the year before Owens College secured- the charter for 
^ ictoi;ja Ilnivpi-sity. Tlie idea of a university for the noi:thern 
counties was in the air. and Sheffield was astir in the rivalry wdth 
Manchester and I^eds. 

There had been an increasing demand for some form of technical 
education. It began amon| apprentices at evening clas.ses connected 
■ With the South Kensington science and art department organization. 
The§e classes were also started in the old Sheffield Mechanics Institu- 
tion. By 1883 the City and Guilds of London Institute granted an 
annual sum to found a professorship of mechanical engineering, 
rile outcome was the founding of a technical school to provide in- 
struction in iron and steel metallurgy and in engineering, at first 
opened as a branch of Firth College. By 1897 a university coDege 
chaHer was obtained under which all interests were united. Sheffield 
had failed to be admitted to Victoria University. 

‘In thU ume ptrlod a co.’jnj of Conaregatlonallata founded a "PeoDlea Coll»«" 
now Jtnown as Orlnnell College. In loara. and the new State .UnlTeralty^of Iowa wu 
liouaed .ln a Mechanlca’ Inatltute. ^ “ 

•Cr. Oreen. Prof. J. A.. •• The Dnlverelty of Sheffleld." Brltlah Band- 

bonk and Guide to Sheffleld. 1810, pp. 186-162, paaalm. ^ no- 
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At the time of the break-up of tl.j Victoria University, the sug- 
' gjestion that the University College of Leeds should become the 
university of Yorksliire stimulated Sheffield to raise funds for a 
university of its own. The city council passed a resolution approving 
of an application for a charter for a university in Sheffield, anil 
pledging a large annual ■grant. Grants were also i)roniise(l from Hie 
County Councils of Derbyshire and the West Riding of Yorksliire 
and several town councils. An endowment fund of $500,000 was sub- 
scribed, and the charter was granted in 1005. Tlius happily ended 
the struggle for recognition. ' 

The location of Sheffield, only just within the borders of Yorkshire, 
and the proximity of I^eeds, Manchester. Liverpool, and Nottinghain. 
with their institutions, give the university a rather circums< iihed hut 
thickly populated district. Its municipal area, liDwever, is the 
largest in the country, and it is sustained bv the enterprise of a 
homogeneous and growing manufacturing center.' Sheffield has 
the largest percentage of total income from annual grants, from 
local authorities, of any of the six universities (2!).‘2 per cent). 
Sheffield has a much larger attendance from the locality than the 
other universities, due in part to its numerous evening classes as 
w-ell as to its situation. 

The charter of the university gives the u.sual unlimited .scope to the 
university, but has the following suggestive -sect ion : 

To pn>vlile for such lastractlon. whether tlieoretienl. toclmleal. iirlislie. or 
otherwise, as may be of service to persons en»;aec<l In or about to encnRe in 
education, commerce, enRlneerliiK. metallurgy, mining, or other Industries or 
artistic pursuits of the city of Shelfleld and the adJaiJeut counties and dlstrlcl.s; 
and to provide for the prosecution of original research In arts, pure sclenw! 
nppllod science, medicine, surgery, law, and especially the ippllcatlons of 
s<’ien(v. 

The world-wide fame of Sheffield as a center of iron and steel 
industries, of engineering and “the heavy trades,” of armor and 
ordnance, the United States Government even placing orders there, 
of cutlery, and of silver plate, may well account for the preeminence 
♦given in the university to- the departments of engineering, and of 
metallurgy, of iron, steel, and nonferrous metals. 

The dean of the faculty of applied science approved of the title 
“Applied Science”* as contradistinguished from techiiologv, whicli 
deals with the application of science to trades. Applied science 
takes hold of advanced work not that of secondary schools. Applied 
science relates the trade school to the highest branches of science 
and passes over to the industries the ripest fruits of science. The 
engineering deportments have extensive buildings by themselves, 

• m tbe c«D(ui of 1911 Sheffleld abowed the largest percentage of Increase of ponula- 
tSo^of any of the anlreralty cltlea. 11,1 per cent 
•Cr Ch. XIV, "Applied Science and Profetalonal Education," p. 205, 
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bmlt upon the unit plan and recently enlarged. The metallurgical 
.Icpnrlment, so .far as iron and steel metallurgy is concerned has 
mu.|ue laboratories. There is also a complete new sufte of rooms and 
l.iboratones for the de|)artments of nonferrous metalluigv, mining. 
:ui(l applied clienii.strv. 

I he war lii^s luoiipliL to the flourishing industries of Sheffield an 
'increased impetus. The recently appointed vice chancellor,' an t>.x- 
ford man of classical and historical attniiunents, in a s|>eech since 
the l»g, lining of the war. has held up the ideal-that British uni- 
versities should rise to the opportunity of oiXMiing their facilities 
inore widely for re.seiirdi, so as to bring a migration of students from 
gll the world, as hu.v been done in the past by the Cerman uni- 
versititts. 




BRISTOL. 

The Univei-sity of Bristol, the younge.st of all Briti.sh universities 
only half a dozen years old, has endeavored to cover the good points 
of Its five elder sistei-s. Like the otfiers, though so new it is a growth 
of yeai-s. The Bristol' grammar school, chartered in 153-2, and later 
inimerous foundations of divergent type within the citv and the 
western counties furnish a broad preparatory school basis’ for a uni- 
versity. AVitliin tl»e circle are famous public scluwls like Clifton, 
rheltcnbam, and Jfarlborough. A vigorous University College 
toiinded in 1886, which incorporated with- itself in 1893 a medical 
.-ch(K)l was the taproot of the university. When through Govern- 
ment grants and the generosity of Bristol merchant princes the Uni- 
u'l.sity was chartered, it was able to ally with itself the Merchant 
\ cntiirers Technical College to serve as an engineering facultj’. 

1 his college is one of the monuments of the generosity of the Society 
of Merchant Venturei-s, a 1 .^ly like the great ciiv cpnijianies of 
I-ondon, and a reminder of the ancient glories of Bristol as one of 
the chief ports of commerce. The charter of the imiversity recog- 
nizes that it is not to be merely a niunici])al university, but virtually 
the institution of the great west country. Provision is made for 
lepresentation in the supreme governing body of the counties of 
^tomwall, Devon, Dorset, Gloucester, Somei-set, and , Wilts. Indeed, 
the stretch of country from Snlisbury to Truro is covered' by ex 
officio members of the court. Repi-esenUtfves within the district 
of various denominations are also members of the court J which is 
(|uite in accordance with the i-eligious spirit of the west country. By 
Uie charter the university is einpowered to affiliate other institutions 

^FUher, H. A. L., LL. D., F. B. A.; now (1917) minister of educfttlon. 

•One difflcultj Is tbe Brltlub requirement oV not less than two of residence for 

a degree, whatever the preparation of the candidate maj have been. 
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or to admit the members thereof to any of iU privileges. The uni- 
varsity has adopted an ordinaiu'e for thi — 

AascH'latlon of lostltiitloiiR to auppleniont the tenoliln^ of the nnlventliy In 
such branches of professlonnl or to<'h'nl(*nl knowlettKe ns it mny tiwMn flt, liifsii- 
tutlons in which teaching *>f n chnrncter Is given, or In whhli 

facilities of resenrch In siKH'lallriMl tlirectlons are hfTonltsl. 

Pursuant to this ordinance the Bristol Baptist College, the Wi»si- 
ern College, Bristol, and the Theological College, Salisbury, ITave 
been associated with the university to offer a cuiTiculuni, in part, of 
H theological character for the B. A. degree. Under the same ordi- 
nance the Royal Agricuiturni College. Cirencester, and the National 
Fruit and Cider Institute have Ikh?ii associnled with the university. 
The latter ha.s just been et| nipped as a rest^arch station for agT*icuI- 
ture and horticulture. 

The university has- jirovidwl for a ^te^stamur in social study.-’ 
requiring a curriculum of two years, and a “testamur i|i journal- 
ism/’ with a curriculum of three yeai*s. There is also a testamur 
course of two years for engineering apprentices. Over against thes(^ 
.short courses the university offers work ^)r honor and advanced 
degrees. It has some special funds for re.'^nreh and advii'c. *lt is , 
leading in a departure in offering dogives for original researcli for 
candidnte.s previously declared by the senate to l)e qualified for such 
research, the research being accepted in lieu of the pursuance of a 
curriculum of study. The candidates have to submit a .satisfactory 
dissertation in the subject concerned, and they may l>e exiuniiied in 
the subjects of the dissertations. The uni\*ei‘sitv has tiic advantage 
of new buildings ami modern laboratories.* Tlie cheiiiit'al lalKira- 
tory is one of the l>est examples and has evei\ l>een held up as n 
mmlel for (lerinan laboratories to follow by visiting Ciernian profe.s- 
sors. The structure is of steel concrete and stone, so <iesignej(l that 
nearly all the internal wails may l>c altered or removed. It is con- 
structed upqud^he unit system, so that it may l>e extemletl by wings 
or the adviition of^anotlier story. The professors? private rooms and 
lalwratories are centrally situated, and supervision is aided by the 
introduction of glass windows in the wall l>etweeii the rooms. Pri- 
vate experimental nxjfns off the laboratories are similarly provided. 
Evidently one of the points of sp>ecialization in Bristol is to l>c 
chemistry. 

The University of Bristol is passing through the struggles of 
youth and has the promise of youth. It will be specially near to the 
younger universities in America. Lord Haldane, at his installa(ioii 
as chancellor of the univerwty, said : 

* In leiS It !• tnnoQnced that $200,000 hai be«n added to a previous benefsctlon of 
$900,000 for butldlnga, given bj one tamlljr. 


i. ' TH* OB PBOVINCIAL DNlV«IU»tTren JOO 

The ai^-akenlni: has come to the old unlveniltlee late.'^ They aVe now dotnc 
'eo floe work« but they ought to have been able to develop it much sooner. 

• • If the new Engllnb uulvoraltles can keep their level high, they may 
t*e able to develop a certain advantage over the older ItogJlah uulreralUe*. 

• • It la to the production by the civic unlveralty of the quality of alert- 
ne«8 lu the average aa well as In the eiceptlonal aiudent that 1 look with 
lioL*fe for the txUMtv. • - • I can see no limit to what may be the develop^ 
monl of the civic unlveraltj.* within the neit hundred yeara. 1 look to Ita 
iM Nxuuing the domlnuut and ahaping ixmer In inir aystem of national education.* 

Mlftldaot. Vlacouni, ** Thf Clrlc Cnlwralty/' reprint, IO13. pp. jg, 

bWtWT*— Bull, ia-17 
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Chapter V. 

INDEPENDENT UNIVERSITY COLLEGES.* 
• Exeter, Nottifi){hami Reading, Southampton. 


The meaning term “college" is siili so iiulelinite and with 

out le^l definition in Englnnd that it is desirable to an adje<-ti>e 
with it. Otherwise it may stand for any kind of a coriioration of 
colleaguaa in business as well as in e<lnoation. Private schools for 
girls t>r boys much affect the term. It has a standanl meaning for 
preparatory and older “public sHools” like Winchester and Eton. 
The ancient colleges in Oxford and Cambridge have given the world 
its highest meaning, hence the adoption of the mime “ university col 
_ le^ by modern iinstitiitions having a curriculum iirx'paring for 
university degrci's.’ The firsjt of these college.s. outside O.xford and 
Cambridge, but without theiv tutorial and n'sidential fenture.s. was 
University College, lyondon. incorjiorated under this name in l,s;tr>.» 
It has been the mo«lel for mo.st of its successors. “ University col- 
lege has come to have a more sharply defined meaning and to b«' a 
standard college since the Government began to give granus in aid 
for universities and university colleges.* 

The objecU of the.se institutions in general are to supply higher 
literary, scientific, and technical education qualifving for degrtt's 
nt any university in. tlie United Kingdom. They also give pixdimi 
nary legal, medical, and engineering; coiirse.s, and .sjiecial instruction 
in commercial, industrial,' or art subjects of interest to the locality. 
They maintain courses for teachers of elementary and of secondarv 
schools. For their degree courses they have what might be called 
a modem curriculum with a wide range of subjects. For adini.ssioii 
they require the passing of the matriculation examination of the 
Univereity of London or its equivalent They also furnish some 
facilities for research and preparation for advanced degrees. Thev 
do some extension work chiefly by popular lectures in the vicinage. 
The college proper, with its full-time day students, has also part- 
time and evening students in short courses. Not being able to give ' 

« 8«* Tablea • and 10. 

• Ct Gkft. I. ** Oxford. Gxmbridte. Dnrhma,** p. 36 ; II, “ Scotch UnUertlUci," p 54 
•Ct Ch. in, **Ualveritt 7 of London.** pp. 07. 72-76L 
•Ct Ch. Xll. ** 8tnU Aid and TUlUtloa.** p, IMX 
3B0 
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diploma* of associateahip in th* college, and o*r- 
tificatoB for the completion of the shorter courses. The colleges, like 

v^^T'' from private foundations, aided 

1)} 1(^1 and State appropriations. For ejumple. Hartley College 
Siuthanipton, «as founded in 1850, but was not able to nicetTe 
UH|uiremonU of the hoard of education and to become a recognized 
university ?-ollege until 1902. 

riie colleges have a common plan of govemiiient. The supreme 
governing body of considerable size is the court oigovornore except 
m the case of XoUingham, a mixed Ixaly of representatives’ of the 
many uilei'ests from which the colleges sprung. In Nolliiighum tie 
court of governors consists only of the president, the vice presidents, 
and tlic mayor, aldermen, and citizens of the ciiv of Xottingliam 
net mg. by the city council. Tlie second and cs^utive goveniiug’ 
»ody, consisting of a small number of pcrsoiLS, is the council. The 
third body, dealing with purely ncadeniic matters, U called an 
academic .board or senate.' 

Kovil colleges i„ Kngland a.c the 

Kojal AlUrl .Memorial Ln.venjity College. Kxetcr (at proM-nt not 
moeling the hiiaiicial n><(uin‘nients of the board of education) - (be 
.Nottingham University College; (he University College. Reading- 
Olid the Hariley Univeniity College, Southampton. In 1913 L 
apiveal for sub.seriptions toward (he eiulowmeiit of a proposed uni 
versity colle^ for Sii.«ex was iiisued. Xot less than $250, Soo tould 
bo reipur^l for an endowment fund. It was hoiK-d that the towi 
council of the Brighton Technical College would join in the scheme 

would answir f^oi .-.onie years to come. It was also hoj>e,l that (he 

X-t.": z Xf:?” 

^ unnersitv and umversiiv 

.hi enwZlT'f T' "" 


^unless 00 income of $100,000 o year io assured.” It is pointed out 
Aat the annual cost Would much exceed this figure in an ideal iini- 
veraty college, organiring the groups of departments devoted to 
university work separately from those doing work of a lower kind. 

The following points, among others emphasized by the, board of 
education in recognizing'courses in imiversity institutions, will com- 
plete the . general idea of a standard university college.* The board 
takes into account the circumstances and characteristics differentiat- 
ing the work and function of the university institution from other in- 
stitutions not of university rank. The board puts into the forefront 
the standing and efficiency of the teaching staff and the extent to 
which both the stuff and advanced students are active in research. 
The board Ikys weight upon a high standard of admission. JJot only 
must the matriculation examination have been passed, but the entrant 
should have been in attendance at a secondary school for at least 
4 years subsequent to the age of 12 and be over 17 at the time of his 
admission. To safeguard the university character of the instruc- 
tion the— ^ 




^ grants of the board are not available in respect of courses in preparation for 
■'a ibatriculatioD examination, nor in respect of courses in reliftious subjects; 
nor wiU they ordinarily be available in aid of a university insUtutlon which gives 
day instruction of a lower standard than that of diploma courses. A diploma ' 
course is one of not less than two years' duration, fltte<l for students e<lucatetl 
in secondary s<^ools up to the age ol 17 at least 

Ordinarily a university institution has a department * for the 
training of teachers for elementary and secondary schools. The 
board recognizes a four years’ course, of which the first three years 
are devoted mainly to study in preparation for, a degree and the 
fourth to professional training. 

’ Despite the new and numerous separate local training colleges, this 
encouragement by State grants in aid of departments in connection 
with university colleges for the training even of elementary teachers 
is significant. We have confirmation of the wisdom of the recent 
development of teachers’ colleges ip American universities and of 
departments of education with possible State subsidies in American 
colleges.’ • 

The study of the English university college supports the vigorous 
efforts in the United States during the last decade to standardize 

t^coUeg^. The tendency in the United States to develop a college 
into a university and to multiply universities might well be checked 
by the conservatism of the English in these matters. Their famous 
‘‘public schools,” 'which come the nearest to our older type of Amer- 
ican colleges, remst any thought of expansion into university col- 


* ** Board of Bdaoitloii ; SUtement of Qrantt Available, etc.” (Cd, 67d4), 1918, paailm. 
»Ct Cbf. IV, »‘th0 New or rrovlnclal Unlveraltlea,” p. 124; XIV, “Applied Science 
and Profesalonal Sdncatloo,** pp. 210-313. 
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though they may add a “modem side.” There is a rtrong 
feehng that the 16 universities and university coUeges at pieseht 
existing in England, giving one institution to each three millions of 
inhabitimts, is enough. Severe tests, at least, wUl be applied to anv' 
new claimant to the title of “ university.” 

The Umvereity College, Beading, is a case in hand. It has an- 
nounced that it expects to becOTie a university and will welcome the 
iipplication of the highest standards for admission to the sisterhood, 
and willingly pr 9 longs its period of preparation. It is a university 
in the making. “ Indeed, it is claimed that a university is rising in 
Beading such as England has not seen before.”' It proposes to be 
the one modern English university, with a residential and tutorial 
s^tem^ at half the expiense of Oxford. Outsiders say in pleasantry. 
Beading is becoming a cheap Oxford.” 

It repeats the story of gradual growth and amalgamation Of vari- 
ous enterprises. The gem wasihe art classes inaugurated in 1860 
in connection with the science and art department of the nation, one 
of-the fruits of the exposition of 1851. In 1885 Oxford opened uni. 
versity extension lectures in Beading. These were so successful that 
with the substantial encouragement of Christ Church, Oxford by 
1893 we have the university extension college. Beading, the schools 
of science and art being departments of the college. In 1898 a de- 
partment of agriculture was initiated. In 1895 the British. Dairy 
Earners’ Association agreed to move to Beading the Daily In- 
stitute and to associate it with the college. In 1902 a department of 
horticulture was organized. In the same year, upon the favorable 
report of the commissioners of the Treasury, the college was recom- 
mended for the receipt of Treasury grants as doing work of uni- 
versity college rank, and therefore the title was changed to “Uni-* 
versity College.” By 1909 a college committee begun to investigate 
the question of the development of the college into a university. 

A deputation visited centers of agricultural education and research 
in Canada and the United States and reported in 1911.’ In that year 
the college decided to apply at an early date for a charter as an 
independent university. 

The character of the propr>sed university was delineated in a 
summary paragraph : “A university moderate in size and exercising 
the power of selection and rejection in regard to its students; a 
umversity self-governing and well organized; a university providing 
education at a moderate cost; a university dintinginaba^} hy resi? 

AnnlTwwiry. mebMlaua D»j, tei8. p. 7. 

Vacation, In and la Bafland. Baport ofa Deimt^oik 

Of DnlTWilty CoUtst, BtiMng. to 'mt SotMtad C^ra «f 
iDifc WloT* *“* Conad* ud la tka Onlted State*.” (Bead- 
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dential hall^, care of the individual student, and exceptional facilities 
for agricultural instruction and research.”' 

^ The affirmation that “the only sure basis for a university is en- 
dowment ” was sustained by the announcement of the gift of an en^ 
downment fund of $1,000,000. 

/"'Preparatory to becoming a university tho teaching staff of the 
college has changed its organization from a series of departments 
mto three ^faculties of letters, science, and agriculture. During the 
four years since, 1911 the college has patiently, through committees, 
studied the preliminary questions relating to the proposed university 
policies in constitution, curriculum, buildings, and finance, .^ut it has 
not yet applied for a charter. Such is the patience of the British in 
the preparations for a university and their recognition of the great 
difference between. a college and a university. 

A deeper motive impelling a university college to attempt its trans- 
formation into a university is the reservation to the university alone 
of the power to confer degrees. iThe university college is limited by 
the syllabus of studies and examinations set by an external body for 
an external degree. Even if it is affiliated, three years’ work gains > 
exemption from but one year of residence in the university. Every 
university requires not less than two years of residence for its degree. 
One is led to understand the feeling in the statement from Reading: 

A college which is preparing to be a university can not fall to respond to the 
idea of freedom and responsibility. It wishes to be a university Just because 
wishes to gain freedom for Its teaching. A university college is an institution 
doing university work without university independence .• • •. We resemble 

a body of private tutors doing piecework under the direction of external au- 
thority ♦ * *. The spring of educational vigor is free<Ioni: ami without 
freedom the best university work is lnji>ossIble. Sooner or later a self-respect lug 
body of teachers of university standing will insist upon having it* 

Fortunately the independent American college with the power to 
confer its own degrees has had no occasion to make Reading’s plea 
for freedom. On the other hand, it is without Reading’s excuse for 
expanding into a university, Reading vindicates the great place the 
independent strong American college has to fill with its modernized 
curriculum and expanded activities. 

The other new universities ate “ great-town ” universities in indus- 
trial centera Reading urges the need of a university of the new 
type in a comparatively small town, with space for lawns and gar- 
dens, ^ho^ls, and athletic grounds. The advocates of Reading claim 
’ that “ a new university is not necessarily urban ; and the university 
is to stand in relation to the population of half a dozen counties as 

« “ Dntv*Mlty4colIege Beadfaig, * «pra,"pp. IS-^lS. Cf Ch. Vn/*‘Agrlcoltural CoU«t®« 
ud Scbooll*' 

Iteading Unlventty College Review/' Mar.. 1018. p. OB, 
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well as to a town of 80,000 people.” It has long been conceded that 

he fdZ T ^ ^ between 

the ad\antages of rur^l and urban universities, colored by the inter- 
ests of the disputants, Reading takes the broad view that both tynes 
of universities are needed. . 

Reading, as a semirural university, hopes to become a leader of a 
new order of universities in Great Britain by having a roujided-hut 
faculty of agriculture, coordinate with the faculties of arts and of 
science, and with the instruction given in the centralized instUution 

n"nhl*" ®re giving special attention to the 

‘cultural education. The deputation from 
college which visited Canada and the United States in 1910 to 

S rnS impressed by the example ^ 

of Cornell and Wisconsin Universities.* It may be said broadly that 
they find a model in these institutions, and they confirm the policy of 
concentration, in one university of all faculties, including that of 


The TliDe* Edacatloaal Sopplementa'* Not. ft, 1014 . 



Chapter VI. 

TECHNICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS.* ' 


The use of the term “college” for a technical or agricultural 
institution parallel in rank with a univei'sity college is gaining 
ground despite the continued loose use of the name. The title 
“Provincial technical colleges” is prefixed to a list of above 80 of 
of these institutions in the Uirited Kingdom, though but 17 of them 
lay claim to'the name, and not more that half of the 17 deserve the 
naifie.* Some well deserving it do not use it. It is interchanged with 
“school” and “institute/’ which, as a rule, are of Idwer grade. 
The increasing influence of these “provincial technical colleges” 
and their congeners in London, the Imperial College of Science and 
the Polytechnics, upon the universities is approximating that of the 
“great public schools.” The too little noticed movement from .which 
they sprang, antedating that in Germany and th^ German influence 
in England and America, follows hard upon the beginning of the 
age of modern invention and science at the close of the eighteenth 
century, for which the inventions of Watt and Whitney prepared 
the way. ' 

John Anderson, professor of natural philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow, bequeathed his property in 1795 to found Anderson’s 
University. Tfie father of the new movement was Dr. George 
Birkbeck, between 1799 and 1804 the professor of natural philosophy 
and chemistry in the Andersonian institution, which is now em- 
bodied in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. In 1800 Dr. Birk- 
beck began popular lectures to mechanics, out of which originated 
the Mechanics’ Institution in 1823. By that year Dr. Birkbeck, with 
tile encouragement of Lord Brougham, one of the movers for form- 
ing University College,' London, established the London Mechanics’ 
Institute, now known as Birkbeck College. In the meantime, in 
1821, in Edinburgh, “ the School of Arts was opened for the better 
education of thecmechanlcs of Edinburgh in such branches of physi- 
^ cal science as are of practical application in their several trades.” 

^ . Tile origin of the school is liiced to an accidental conversation be- 
tween a fellow of the^Boyal Society and a watchmaker upon the 


TablM 11 and 12.x. * Whitaker** Almanac. 1910. 
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lack of opportunity for young men taking up the latter’s trade tosecuw 
teaching m mathematics owing to the conflict of working hours with 
school hours. With the exception of Dr. Birkbeck’s class conducted 
incidentally m connection with Ajiderson’s University in Glasgow 
the Edinburgh School of Arte claims to be the * 


first Instutltloi. lu Great Britain to provide' evening In.structlon of u practical 

^ 'n«tltutlon In Great Britain wJilch was 

founded for the expre.ss purpose of giving education In the principles of science 
to the Industrial classes.^ 


From this school has risen the present Heriot-Watt College. 

The Mechanics' Institute movement took a deep hold of Man- 
^ Chester with the founding of an institution there in 1824. It was a 
line 'example of these institutions, which .were rapidly established 
throughout the Kingdom and were especially successful in manufac- 
(uring districts, particularly in Lancashire and Y.prksli i re. ’ These 
institutes were pioneers in promoting popular lectures and industrial 
and fine art exhibitions, and in a measure supplied the deficiency in 
opportunity for elementary and secondary education. By the help 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute, in 1883, the Manchester 
institution developed into the Manchester Technical School, ex- 
tended in 1886 to include a junior technical school. The latter “ was 
the first serious attempt made in this country to provide, for boys 
between 13 and 15 years of age; a department for manual training on 
the lines of the American manual training schools.’” 

The distribution of nearly $4,000,000 a year out of the “Whisky 
money” (act 1890) by the Government for the promotion of techni- 
cal instruction throughout the country resulted in a new development' 
of mechanics and similar instithtions, and in Manchester in the trar^ 
formation of the technical school into the Municipal School of'fech- 
iiology. The city has sought to make the school one of tHfe best 
in the world, and has profited by committees of inquiry sent to the 
Continent and the United States ■ Finally, by the cooperation of the 
school with the University of Manchester in forming a faculty of 
technology such a stage of development was attained that the reports 
of the board of education in 1912 for the first time included the .school 
of technology among the university institutions of the country. Thus 
we have the .well-known quartette of British university institutions 
which are primarily concerned with technology— the Royal Tech- 
nical College, Glasgow; the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh; the 
Manchester Municipal School of Technology ; and the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, London.* The first three repre- 


Heriot-Watt College, Edlobargh, calendar/* lOlft-14, p. 14 | 

“■*“ in.umr.1 «idnu ddlvered to the stadente la 
the School of Technology, Manchester. 1912/" pp. 11, It. ^ 
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sent the fullest outcome; bi the Mechanics’ Institute movement The 
last, as we have seen,’ that of the great exposition of 1851, a move- 
ment strengthened by German competition and influence. The de- 
velopment of these representative technological collegeij and their 
recent association with universities would seem to make an exception 
to the dictum that all great educational movements come from above. 
This upward movement, including the pressure bf"the nuhierous 
technical schools of lower grade demanding recognition of their 
preparation of students for the universities, has opened or extended 
technological curricula in eyery British university. On the other 
hand, the technical colleges of university standing and the technical 
schools that might be ranged as secondhry schools both carry a 
great amount of work, and with a majority of their students in tlie 
lower grades. The number of pupils and the amount of work below 
umversity level fill the eye of the- casual (Jbserver to the neglect of 
higher technical education. ' •* * ' 

ITie upward development of the Mechanics’ Institute movement 
issues in the technical colleges, and in the prominence of technology 
in the universities. . ‘ 

One discovers in unabated strength the spread of the original in- 
stitute idea in a no less valuable way, first in Birkbeck College, and 
then in the numerous polytechnics and \evening classes of which it 

was a preci^r.* Primarily the polytechnics were intended to train 

the industrial classes at small expense, and to produce skilled crafts- 
men or artisans, and not to prepare students for the universities, 
^e rapid growth of polytechnics and the success of technical even- 
ing classes, throughout the country, are no less conspicuous than 
the development of higher technological education. The foreign 
observer, impressed by the achievements in technological education 
in Germany, has been apt to overlook what has been accomplished 
m Great Britain and the promise in the alliance of technological 
faculties and schools with universities.* 

^Ct p. 79, pMslra. 4 

• Ct Ch. II, ** Scotch UolTcnltle*/* p. B8, footnote on Dondee Technical College. 

•Ct Ch. XIV, ^‘Applied Science and Profeselonal Education.*' 
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Chapter VII. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS.’ 


There is-some reason for thinking tliat the tardy evolution of 
iiSiiculUiral education in Great Britain has been educationally a 
pun. The subject has been taken bp since agriculture has been 
recopized as the application of many sciences and not merely the 
teaching of the cmft of- farm w6rk. , The snread for a generation 
of the study of the sciences and the victorils of science have pre- 
pared the way for the immediate admission of agriculture to the 
rank of a university discipline. It profits by many crude experi- 
iiients m agricultural education made earlier and in America. It is 
c assified as an extension of technical and professional education.* 
It IS fitted in to the general educational system and not organized 
^parately in the elementary or university grade of instniction. 
There is little or no attempt to infuse it into the elementary schools, 
and there is no thought of segregating it from the universities. On 
the contrary, the scheme is to ally it with the univeraities.' Agri- 
cultural colleges Of schoolk arC set up as technical schools, the 
col ep in a general way correlative with the older technical colleges 
and the lower schools with polytechnic institutes. 

It may be said without offense that America has not much to learn 
m agricultural education from Great Britain.* Some hints however 
may be gained, especially in view of recent movements, since agricul- 
tura education was transferred from the board of agriculture in 
Scotland to the board of education, and, curiously enough, the proe- 
ms reversed in England by its transfer from the board of education 
to the board of agriculture and fisheries. ’ 

Historirelly,- Scotland has the priority over Englai^d in this field. 
Though Sir Humphrey Davy lectured in London op the application 
of chemistry to agriculture, and published the first well-known Eng- 
hsh work on agricultural chemistry at the beginning of the nint 
trenth rentury, a chair of agriculture was established in the Univer- ' 
Mty of Edinburgh in 1790, and two years later Sir William Fordyce 
M. D., bequeathed to Mares chal College; of Aberdeen, $5,000, to’ 

*■ 8e« Tablet 11 apd 12, ^ " 

Science and Profe^lonal BducaUon,*’ p. 205, paealoL 

• «; ► " ; XUI. •• Coordta.«oa of 
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foond a lectureship in chemistry, natural history, and agriculture. 
The first lecturer on this inundation was appointed in’ 1840. About 
this date a widespr^d* interest in agricultural science, under the 
infiuence of Liebig’s writings on chemistry and agriculture, and the 
rise of the industrj’ in artificial fertilizers, brought a revival in 
agricultural education in Euroi>e which reached America by the 
next decade. There the movement persisted, speedily recognized in. 
the sixties by the Federal Government through the Morrill Act.^ 
Thereafter it went forward by leaps and bounds. In England, the 
Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester, and the earliest of the 
world’s agricultural research stations at Rothainsted, privately 
founded and supported by Mr. Lawes, afterwards Sir John Lawes, 
are the notable monuments of Uia period.' 

The movement languished in Great Pritain without nalional recog- 
nition and aid. It had to wait for a series of parliainentiiry acts 
looking toward tlie development of a national system of education.^ 
Not until. 1885 was the first school for higher agricultural education 
organized in Britain, , This was the Edinburgh School of Agricul- 
tu're. In 1886 tlie University of Edinburgh became the first British 
institution to institute a bachelor-of-science <legi*ee in agriculture. 

In 1886 the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, now 
the Royal Technical College, instituted an agriciiltui^al department. 
In 1899 tliis was amalgamated with the Scottish Dairy Institute. 
Kilmarnock, and set off, under u separate board of governors with 
representatives of the technical college, as the West of Scotland 
Agricultural College. 

In 1900-1901 the Edinburgh school, supfmrted by the southeast 
counties, became the Edinburgh and East of Scotland College of 
Agriculture, The University of Aberdeen developed about the 
Fordyce lectureship an agiicpltural department and instituted a de- 
gree in agriculture. The Scotch education department, having taken 
over the educational work formerly carried on by the Scotch board 
of agriculture, secured the cooperation of all the counties north of 
the areas organized under the Edinburgh and Glasgow colleges in 
support of a college centered in Aberdeen, namely the North of Scot- 
land College of Agriculture, founded in 1904. Scotland therefore 
has now its own national system of agricultural education. The 
country is divided into three provinces, each of which has as its 
center a college of agriculture, at the seat of a university, with wliich 
it is associated, and through which degrees are conferred. In addi- 


> RendHck, James,, first Btrathcooa-Fordyes p^fesior of agriculture, UnWeniity of 
Aberdten, **Iaaugnral Addreaa. The Progrssa of Agricultural Education In Scotland.’ ' 
ISIS, paaalm. 

*Acts like that of 1S89 organising the board of agriculture, the esclae and coatoma 
act (”beer or whisky money”), 1890, the appointment of the royal commlaelon nn Scot- 
tlah onlToraltlea, 1889, the deTolopment and road ImproTement funda act, 1909, etc. 
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tion to the centiTiJ class work done in the univenrity or in th«j colleae 
of Rgriculture, and the training of teachers of agriculture, there are 
various kinds of extension work throiigli all the counties. This work 
consists of field experiments carried on by the college with the aid 
..f advisory committees and farmers, school and demonstration gar- 
ilens u(5ed Iiy.the college staff of county organizers as demonstration 
--^enters for teacliers. lectures, demon.strations, systematic courses of 
extension mstruct.on, and visiting for advice with individual farm- 
ei-s. The hcotch higher agricultural education rejoices In an organi- 
zation which leaclu^ every part of the country. It is now studying 
how to develop further a graded, coordinated system crowned by 
experimental stations or institutes for research. The ideal is not 
that of a big. college of agriculture with an extensive curriculum for 
a general edm-ation. They hold that only a comparatively limited 
uiiiiiIhm- really need higher agricultural education. Prof. Hendrick 
s»ys: 

It 18 the provltu'e of the central ctasw's ot the agricultural colleges to train 
il»«ie ,ylio are to he teachers and experts In agricultural science, those who 
are. oho the hvidera ami captains In agricultural Industry In Its many rami- 
flcatlotis. and tho*e who are l.. '-ave the wntrol and niauugem. ot of the land.’ 

For those wlio do not require the.se higher courst>s, shorter and 
smi)der courses are supplied, chiefly in some form of college ex- 
tension. Ho holds true to the thought of a college of agriculture 
IKS a strictly technical and professional institution, analogous to a 
medical or engineering college. Like every college, it shotild train 
hrains and character, but it supplies this training chiefly through 
those sciences winch bear on agriculture. Neither is it a prime 
aim of the college to teach the priictiee of agriculture. The prac- 
tice IS liest learned by work on a real farm, for which no model or 
school farm can well be substituted. So strongly are the British 
colleges opposed to the ))Qi)ular misapprehension that the colleges 
exist to make farmei-s by their instruction that most of them insist 
upon at least a year's work upon a farm as a condition of admission 
They are there not to make but to teach farmers what can not 
be learned in practice. The mission of the college in practice is 
in Its extension work, by demonstration of improved methods on 
demonstration farms or in experiment stations. 

In Lngland and Wales the board of agriculture aided by the 
development commi.ssion funds has laid down a scheme for the co- 
ordination of the work of agricultural education largely along the 
li nes of the Scotch plan but upon a vastly larger scale.* 

^ HendriclCt supra, p, 17, " » - *“ 

r-*?**' of EducaHon. Blitb Sep of the Bunt iMn,. 

^nf. CoordlnatlOD of Agrlcoltorol Education. 10J2 •' (Cd. 6278) pp S 4 B 
DepartmcuUl Committee on Agric. Educ. I„ England and W.“ L (Cd 42M1 
dance (Cd. 4207), ISOS; Hep. Bd. of Agric. and Fleherla, on nTetrltaL^^ o’ra^,'. 
for Airrlc, Ertoc. and Reaparoh In lfiOft-9, 1909-10 (Cd, 1910. ^ Grant* 
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At th« beginning of 1912 the first step toward coordination was 
taken by the board of education in transferring the respon^nbility 
for farm institutes as well as for the agricultural work o: uni- 
versities and colleges to the bo*^rd of agriculture for the pui poses 
of the development fund.* The scheme divides England and Wales 
into 12 educational provinces, 11 of which are already in operation. 
Each province has an agricultural college or a department of agri- 
culture of a university or university college as its educational center. 
The province consisting of a group of counties is the unit In 
each of the provinces is established An advisory council com}>osed 
of representatives of the university or college, of the local edu- 
cation authorities, and of the board of agriculture, linking togetluu* 
the different institutions and bodies concerned. The board also 
intrusts the general supervision of tlie live-stock iinproveinont 
schemes to the advisory councils.* 

In Commissioner Hall’s* outline of the scheme on the educational 
side, he places research at the top in the ten or dozen research 
institutes, generally attached to a university, and each with a sub- 
ject allotted to it. Their results are to be communicated to the farmers 
through the colleges. Tlie colleges give the long courses of instruc- 
tion suitable for future land owners, large farmers, land agents, 
teachers, and other officials. Farm institutes are bein^ set up for 
small farmers and their sons. Demonstrations and advice are 
brought to their doors by itinerant instructors and organizers. 

Between the farm institute and the primary school ISIr. Hall 
found a notable deficiency in rural education. He would fill it bv 
the rural continuation school for the boy between the ages of 14 and 
18. Below the continuation school, in the elementary school, Mr. 
Hall felt agricultural education had little place, though nature 
study waa'a step in the right 'direction. “The less the schoolmaster 
meddled with agriculture the better.” This coincides with the 
Scotch experiment of some years ago, when a large number of rural 
teachers with a certain amount of training in the elements of agri- 
cultural science started many agricultural classes in their scliools. 
The effect was disappointing or worse, leading to hostility toward 
or contempt for agricultural education, according to Prof. Hen- 
drick.* On the other hand he commends the incoming continuation 
classes conducted by the county stajf of the agricultural colleges. 

1 Memormadum of rerised arrahtsementa between tb« board of agriculture and flaherlea 
and the board of educttlon In regard to agricultural education la England and Wales. 
Cf. Memorandum of arrangements between the boardi In 1909 (Cd. '4886). 

•Bd. of Agrlc. and Flaherlea An. Rep. on the Dtatrlbutlon of Granta for Agrlc. Educ. 
and .Research (Cd. 7179). p. X. 

•Ball, A. D., Commlaaloner of the Derelopment Commlatlon. Paper before the Teach- 
an* Qolld of Great Britain and Ireland. The Times. Jan. 7, 191A 

• Bendrlck, eapra, pp. It, It, 
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The scheme of the board of agriculture undv research includes two 
minor proposals, namely, the award of research scholarships of 
which the mam object is to provide tramed men for the research 
institutes, and the provision to assist special pieces of research work 
(uitside the scope of the research institutes.' ' 

This complete scheme, still iq its formative period, for agricultural 
education in England and Wales, while a native growth adapted 
to the peculiar needs of the country, reflects the influence of the 
^tudy of continental and American agricultural systems of educa- 
non. It IS strongly confirmatory of the main features of Federal 

(.overnment aid and inspection, cooperating with State and local 
t'ontroh 

The use made by the board of agriculture and fisheries of organized 
l.odies to give official advice and to aid in coordinating all interests 
nuse-s th^e query, might not something more be done in a similar way 
by our Federal Department of Agriculture, the Bureau of Education, 
and our State educational authorities. 

1 he board of agriculture has constituted an agricultural education 
. oiiferencc of 44 membere, of whom 6 are nominated Lv the board 
and the others are represenUtives of the provincial councils, of the 
univereities, of university and agricultural colleges, and of national 
agricultural societies, to discuss and to advise the board upon ques- 
tions connected with agricultural education.* 

The scheme includes advisory councils for agricultural education 
m each of the 12 areas or provinces. These advisory councils, estab- 
lished in 1912-13, consist of representatives of e;.ch county council in 
the area of the central university or college and of the board of agri- 
culture. The functions of an advisory council are to consider the 
needs of the area as a whole and to advise the local education authori- 
ties thereon, in order to coordinate the work of agricultural educatibn 
in the cooties and the work of the collegiate centers and to advise 
the board on the state of agricultural education in the area.* Might 

■ Foartb Report of Ihc DoTrlopmetit Commlwloner*. 191S-14 (441). po 7 8 Th, 
«.rrl. inotllote. .nd the .obJ«f u, them .t pr«.»t « foSoJ; (o^Vl.M 

Phjglology.— IniperUl CoUeg* of Science and Tecbnoloo. (b) Plant Pathnii^ p * ! 
Bourne O.rden^ Kew. ,e) PUot Bre»dlo,,_CMbX, Vd. ^ 

In*.— The Dnlreniltj of BrUtol (with which hu been n^eted thl^NtOoneT^raU 
Cider Inatltuto at Long Aabton), and a ■obaldlarT aiaHnn in p i ^ 

the 8.0.he.,t.m A*rtc^..oul ^ 

amstbd. if) Animal Nntrltion. — Cambridge Unlverilty and LomIi hw 

i':s “ouc^d ^h.'HuS 

Uborator/ of tha board of agrlcuUnre and flsberlM (A) Dairy InveatlaaMnn rr i ^ 
Collere. Beadlnr (4, Arrlcnltnral Zoolotx-Tbe uS 
Blnnlnfbam-Ua former taWn» economic ^moloo. Md ^1.t^ 

0) Slconoralca of Acrlcnlture. — Tbe Dnlrerdty of OxfoHL 

p.'m. (Cd. T480), 

■ B<t of acrlenltare nod aibtrleo memorsodDn w to tho cowtltatlOB of tho ndTimn 

conndli. etc. (Od. 7118), 1818; 
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not something analdgous to these tdrisorj councils be found senrice- 
flble to State and Nation in the United Stalest 

The annual report of the education branch of (he board of agricub 
ture and fislieries for the year 191S^14 shows some 500 persons en- 
gaged in teaching agriculture or investigoting agricultural questions 
in England and Wales, Grants amounting to $95,000 were paid to -0 
colleges and other institutions.* * The ntiml)er of students at then^ 
institutions in 1915-13 was 1,839, of whom 570 were in short course,^. 
►These figures are indee<l small, compareil witli corresponding figun*s 
in the United States, One must rememl>er (he T^^ry nvent nntiouK] 
organisation of higher agricultural educntion in the island, and the 
predominance of commen^i and inanufiu'tim^s, and Iw eiidonraged by 
the soundness and promise of the plans pro|^>o8e<l. Tliere are yet sev- 
eral items which may have profitable lessons for us. 

Superintending insptH'tors of the e<bicntioh branch of the Innird 
visit the institutions receiving grants and make iul! rtqwrU upon 
them. Might not the Department of Agricultun* and the lX*partment 
of the Interior, through the Ibireau of Education, well have a more 
regular inspection of the institutions reanving moneys from the 
United States (iovemmemt The board makt^ grani,'< for the provi- 
sion of technical advice for farjners and the investigation of IcK'al 
problems through a spe<'ial advisory >tnlT at selected colleges. Mi gin 
not the American c<*llege,s well give nu»re attention to this feature? 

The boArd last year tried an eilncational exj>eriment in the form 
of a temporary residential farm schocjl, A month's training and 
lectures were given to 20 selected lads between the ages of 1C and 
21, in a hired house with a village hull for a classroom. This makes 
an inexpensive and movable e<lucational feast with the benefits of 
residential school life accessible to the farm boy win* ('onld not afford 
to attend the short courses at the college. In addition to research 
institutes, the board fn)m year to year makes spt'einl I'esenrch grants 
to individuals in aid the invi^tigation of sptK'ific problems. The 
English habit of recognizing individuals outside of institutions and 
associating them with the institutions deserves notice amidst the 
tendency to intense institutionalism in America. 

The specialization of institutions recommended to the board by 
the rural education confei'ence • is a point to be pressed home on the 
American agricultural colleges. Every institution should give spe- 
cial attention to the particular branch of agidcnlturc, e, g., dairying, 

^Ano. R«pt. «i4»ca (Cd. 7450). Tb« iiutlUtloa^ were; VmiverMUts and untvercOir 
ee U egff — AberjritwlUi, Bangor, Cambridge, Leeda, Uaacbeater. Newcastle-on-Tme, 
Reading. AgrieuUunl MUepet — Clreaeeetar, Holmea Chapel. Klogatoo, New- 
port, Swaaity, CekSeld, Wye. Spwial InfOtwIlowt — BrlUah Dairy Inatinue, Reading; 
Uarria Inatltata, PMton ; Natt>;nal Fruit and Cider Initltnte. Long Aahton; Royal Uor- 
tleoltoral Sodety'a School, Wltley ; Royal Veterinary College. London. 

*Bd. of Agrtc. and Plaherlee and Bd. of Educ. Fifth Repu oC the Rural Bduc. Coot 
Counei la Agric. Coliegea <Qd. dlQl), 1|^ PP- a-S. 
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horticulture, forestry, chiefly practiced in the district. Moreover, 
it should be recognized that there slrould be agricultural colleges 
<if different tv|)cs niinisteriiig to the class of students in their con- 
stituency. An English example is the University of Cambridge 
<le))iirtiuent of agriculture. Prof. Wood lestilied tliere is— 


a treat .lllTerence lHMw,>eii itie Ciamlirl.lKe gchool ami a resiileullal aarloultural 
i-ollet^* * • • ^ *. Inlenillng fnnutTa :md land aaenta forniial oiiI>* a aoia.U 
I.r-ix-rllon. hiij om-lemli of the lolal iiuudHT of aludeula alteodlin the aclaxri 
* • * Hnimllv Hia'iikliiK. Ihe achool U otleudial hy two claasea of studeota; 

111 Kiilurv Iniiilowiiors who came lo CHiiilirlilfro to dnlali ttielr cluckMon and 
took ndvniiliite of the eviKience of a ocIkhiI of agriculture lo attend the lectures 
Itrovl.ltHl lliere; and C!) men who had taken the natural aclencee Irlpoa ami 
then dechhsl lo study for I’arl 11 of the diploma In agriculture.' 


Quite a different ty|>e of agricultural college is represented by the 
tigricujtunil .lepartinent in I>eeds. Prof. Selon say.s all branches of 
the work are pntvidwl for by the university, and the staff not only 
im' amcerned in the in university instruction, hut alt-o in the instruc- 
tion given in the county. At the university (here are three course* 
of study one for the degrt'e of H. Sc. (Agriculture), one for the 
national diploma in agriciiltuix*. and a general course designed with- 
out any rt'fereiue to (he naiiiirements of an examining IhhIv. Out- 
side the univer:,i^ty. county K'ctuivs are given. Training courses in 
llie subjects of e.xperimental plant physiology and horticulture have 
• Ihh'ii condiictiHl for the benefit of teachers introducing the subjeict 
of gardening in the elementary and other schools. At (he university 
farm there are ex|>eriments and demonstrations for university stu- 
.lents and jmrties of farmer^. There are ex|veriments with crops 
on demonstration plats at selected centers in the county. Members 
of the staff give technical advice to farmers. There is provision for 
(he testing of seed.s and milk. I'hc college is cooperating with the 
farm institute and improvement of live-stock schtmies of the board of 
agriculture. The university has been recognized by the board a* 
an institution for research in animal nutrition, as well as the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

Leeds and the University College, Reading (which has converted 
the department of agriculture into a faculty), represent what might 
l)e known as the all-round type of agricultural college, not unlike 
the common American pattern. The more common type of English 
agricultural college represented by the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, and the college at Wye, might be described as intensive 
colleges with three-year courses to prepare students for estate man- 
agement and forestry or for farming on a large scale or in Uie 
colonies. They also have short courses. A third type, represented 
by Uie Harper Adams Agricultural College, is intended primarily 

7 ■ ■ — ■ ‘ 

* 8oprt (Cd. 0151K p. 18. 
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tb educate. finne^ sons and to ma^e fanners. They have certificate 
courses of two years, diploma courses of a more advanced character, 
and short courses: Only six of the institutions aided by the board 
prepare for the degree of B. Sc. It is evident that there is room 
for at least these three types of agricultural college, of equal value 
^ in their way, and that the university college type should be at the 
seat of a university. 

It is especially hotevrorthy that none of the agricultural colleges 
embrace any extended courses in engineering. They only take up 
farm machinery and surveying. So high and wide to their minds is 
the scope of agriculture that they feel compelled to concentrate 
their studies upon the sciences pertaining to it and the applica- 
tions in their field. They see the wisdom of maintaining a strictly 
technical school instead of a polytechnic. 

The lat^ item of interest in agricultural education, just before 
the outbreak of the war, was the holding of the International Con- 
gress of Tropical Agriculture in London (June, 1914). Attention 
was called to the need of educating Europeans to fill responsible 
positions in the Tropics. The founding of an agricultural cpllege 
in the Tropics is advocated, to which men with the diploma of an 
agricultural college at home could proceed. Such a college should 
also* become a most important center of tropical agricultural re- 
search. Ceylon and the West Indies were suggested as sites for 
the college. ^ The opportunity for such a tropical college, at least 
for the Western Heinisphere, ought not to be lost sight of by Ameri- 
can agricultural colleges and experiment scions and the govern- 
ments, especially in the Southern States and^p^sessione. 

One of the first fruits of the war is a realization of ther necessity 
of making more of instruction in forestry.^ The almost prohibitive 
prices of wood and timber have brought home the practically com- 
plete dependence of the country on foreign supplies, despite the fact 
that with proper afforestation the nation could almost meet its own 
demands. The attention hitherto given to the Indian and colonial 
forest services, particularly in the Cambridge and Oxford schools 
oi forestry, is likely to be extended to home service. The new 
buildings for forestry recently erected at Cambridge and Edinburgh, 
aided by appropriation from the development conuniesioners and 
a grant for a forest garden, portend further* contributions. The 
diplomia in foz^ry at Cambridge and Oxford and the institution 
of *the.dc^M of B. Sc. in Forestry in 1906 by Edinburgh, now fol- 
lowed by Aberdeen, give promise for the fut^^^ 

■ The oour^ in' forestry at Bangor, Newcastle, and Cirencester, 
life those in the scbools of foresiry, recognize the economic as well 

« ct tte.XlBMi Bd. Sop^ SeSooto of XorMtry/' July fl, isuk ^ 
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Hs the twhnical aspects of the subject. In like manner the war has 
en^hasized the importance of increasing the supplies of home-grown 
ood, which redounds in favor of agricultural education. Thelniard 
•of agriculture IS seeking to organize local committees to give advice 
to farmers. Local fanners are persuaded to give experimental 
cour^ m rural schwls, e. g., milking, poultry farming, etc. Coop- 
erative societies of farmers are increasing. County education com- 

illts'LdT '" thinp, even to providing demonstration 

dats and training agricultural workers, including women, in the 

f gardens ai-e being made an 

adjunct to cookery classes. * 

^ong the points emerging worthy of American consideration are 
that the management is local ; the instniction is in the practice or art 
of agriculture, given not by’ schoolmasters but by actual farmera 
and tondmg to create a universal interest at little expenw and in’ 
time to mcrease the support of the work of the agricultural colleges. 


■ ’/I 
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Chapter VIII. 

WOMEN’S COLLEQES.» 
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The story of the higlu^educatioii of Moinen in Great Britain is 
relatively that of the “^ort and simple annals of the poot,” but 
illustrative of one of'the\greatest Victorian movements. It may 
throw some light on questions in ^debate with reference to collegiate 
education in the United States. There are five types of institutions 
for the collegiate education of women in the Island. In the order of 
time they are, first, the independent college, using the word “ col- 
lege ” as it is used in England, to cover various grades of education 
§bove the elementary, represented by Queen’s College, London, the 
first college founded for women in Great Britain. Second, the uni- 
versity college, represented l>y Bedford Cpllege, London, the first 
of the present university colleges opened for women. Third, the 
university annex college, the first of which was Girton, Cambridge. 
Fourth, the college incorporated in the university, represented by 
Queen Margain^t College, Glasgow, or King’s College for Women. j 
London. Fifth, the unrestricted coeducational institution, the first of 
which was University College, London, and represented also by the 
Scotch and new universities. ^ 

The founding of Queen’s C/ollege in 1848 marks the fii^st stage 
in the higher education of women in Britain. The finishing schools, 
which gave the fashionable education of girls which Charles Lamb 
called “the female garniture which passeth by the name of accom- 
plishments,” could not satisfy the rising thought and activities of the 
early Victorian period, A woman was on the throne. It was the year 
of revolutions in Europe. Fuither reforms than those of the Reform 
Bill of 1882 were impending in England. The refrain wis, “ the old 
order changeth, yielding place to ne'w.” It was the time of the rich 
afteilnath of the literary revolution of the beginning of the century 
in England, and of a new literary era. Tennyson was about to suc- 
ceed Wordsworth as poet laureate. “ The Princess ” had just staged 
the college woman,” since then a perennial character in tragedy and 
comedy. The full advent woman in literature was come. Eliza* 
hetii Balrrett Browning, Ittrs. Gaskell,.and the Brontes were writ- 
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mgr. The education of girls carried on chiefly in the' home, in the 
accomplishments, by governesses, began to call fw 
n te^r educated governess. In 1848 the Governess’s Benevolent 
Institution made arrangements with “ professors of high talent and 
standing in society to open classes in all branches of female educa- 
tion. They got permission to give this branch of their work the 

name of Quin’s College. The spirit of the age was brought to bear 

’ helpers like Charles Kingsley, one of their teachers, 

1 ? inaugural addr^ for the 

college. At that date^ven the name of ‘ college,’ as associated with 
women, seemed to require apology.” ^ 

It 18 proposed to open a collese In London for the education of females The 

* "*“**'" would have descrlb^ 

our object as weU. • • • We are not devising a scheme to realise some 
favorite ‘»>TOr^but are seeking by humble and practical methods to supply 
lib flckoowledged deficlenoy. PPv 

In the characteristic English way, though it was an epoch of agi- 
tation and theories, the college, like its successors, had a practiwl 
and not a theoretical origin. 

Cheltenham Ladies’ College, founded in 1854, is another college 
of this type. They reprint the transition from instruction by gov- 
ernesses or the old-time “ finishing school ” to the school seeking to 
preserve the accomplishments in combination with the elements of 
a modem scholastic discipline. Incidentally they may prepare stu- 
' j matriculation or degree examinations. The 

word lodjes m the title is significant of the purpose they would 
•specially fulfill and the class they would serve. Candidates for 
adm^ion have to give references in regard to social standing.” 

C heltenham covers the work of every grade of instruction. It has 
a kinderga^n for boys and girls under 8; a lower school for pupils 
middle school for pupils from 12 to 15; an upper 
^hool for pupils from 15 to 18; university classes for those working 
for degrees of the University of London or for the Cambridge higher ’ 
local examinations. There are also post-schooU classes in home 
science, muhic, and art. 

The fir J women'’s colleges were meant to be grammar and « public 
schools for girls, corresponding to those for boys. Their continued 
su^ justifies thm, though over 300 girls’ secondary schools, and 
notably th^ of the girls’ public day school trust, have risen since 
they w^ fpunded. They may well show that there is also a place 
m the United States for the begt type of girls general and prepara- 
tory boarding school outside the public school astern ' 


* DtfTlM, Bmlly, I«L. 
with prefatory note 
19X0, p. IM. 
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^dford College, founded in 1849, only a year later than Queen^s, 
has been mentioned as now a representative of the university college. 

' There is no evidence that at that time it was consciously preparing 

j the way to open universities to women. Its aim was to offer oppor- 

tunities of higher education^ From the beginning its curriculum 
included Latin, mathematics, and natural science, and from 18p 
Greek. Bedford College is a monument to the first foundress of n 
college for women in England, though for centuries wgmen had been 
* founders and benefactors of institutions for men. "^^e generosity 
of Elizabeth Jesser Beid enabled the college to open. The aims and 
atmosphere of the school may be gathered from the name of Erasmus 
Darwin among the promoters, and of Anna Swanwick, “George 
Eliot,” and Jane Martineau among the first students. George Eliot, 
then 30 years old, like others of 'mutui'e age, availed herself of this 
first opportunity for higher education. It is suggested also they may 
have desired to set an example to help others to overcome the preju- 
dice of the time against a woman’s going to college. 

The college, first cradled in a private residence, was housed in a 
series of residences, until, by gifts amounting t^$650,0p0, and the 
aid of the lease of a site in Regents Park from the Crown, the event 
- of 1913 in the world of woman’s education was the opening of the 
commodious buildings of the college by Queen Mary. The event in 
the same world in 1914 was the gift to the endowment fund of ^ 
$625,000, In 1900 the college was recognized as a school of the Uni- 
' versity of London, In 1913 it was recommended by the royal* coin- 

, mission as worthy of becoming a “ constituent college ” of the uni- 

versity. It has been recognized as a fin i versity colle^ by the board 
of education, and receives the largest grants from the treasury of 
any woman’s institution, and also a grant from the county council. 
Its Students, are working for degrees “ with a definite purpose and 
post in view.” The college holds before them the demand for better- 
trained women not only for teaching, but for the 80 other professions 
: for women scheduled in the “ EJnglish Woman’s Year-Book.” 

J The Royal Holloway College, opened in 1880 by Queen Victoria, 

: the gift of Thomas Holloway, at a total cost of $4,000,000, belongs in 

the group of independent university colleges. The founder de- 
signed “ to provide education of a university character for wome^h of 
the middle and upper-middle classes.” It is recognized as a school 
of the University of London in the faculties of arts and science. Il 
is intended for resident students and has complete acefommodation 
^ for. about 200 of them. In a suburban location, 19 miles from Lon- 
, don, and receiving no State aid, it fills a not uncommon American 
ideal for such a college. The success of the colleges of this type in 
reincarnat i ng the medieval benefactor, in attaining university stand - 
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ards, and in retaining the best features of the corporate or ancient 
collegiate life, as well as the work of their graduates, vindicates thAif 
existence among the other types of the separate women’s college.^ 

. The university annex type of college stands at the end of a long 
and tortuous path of agitation.and effort. The bold idea of op^ 
ing the university to women was not entertained at first by the 
originators of the two groups of colleges we have described The 
question was first raised in 1856 by a brave woman who applied for 
admission to the examination of the University of London then 
only an examining body. It was decided that it was not legally 
possible to admit a woman under the charter. In 1862 a proposal 
to obt^ a modification of the charter of the, uniVersity to madt 
ceZr I? " ? women was rejected by the casting vote of the chan- 

Ik "“s/oJJowed by tne formation of a committee for obtaih- 
g the admission of women tp university examinations. In 1864 the 
report of tte royal schools inquiry commission referred with ap- 
proval to the proposal for the establishment of a new college “di 
signed to hold, in relation to girls’ schools and home teaching a 

position ana ogous to that occupied by the universities towards the 
public schools for boys.” • 

The commit^ first succeeded in securing a private or unofficial 
examination of girls simultaneously with that for boys by the Cam- 

«y«dicate in 1868. At the same time the 
committee corresponded with the secretary of the Oxford local ex- 

wZaZV* K d;«^o«n^ged from making any formal 

bSLh InJ n.. k ® ® ^ exammations of Cambridge, Edin- 
burgh, and Durham were opened to girls. ^ 

supplemental charter of 1867 to the Unlveraltv ' 

^eking the admission of women to the universities as Candidas for 

rter empowering it to make every degree, honor, and prize of flip 
university accessible to women on equal terms with those to men. It 

aro^* r^unM thto 

»roriat§ tor the fall tralftlu of woman fn* »kV «chool for women, ft 

a achool of tlra PnlTertltr^f Lonto™ In lM2’ia'*Th.‘’"’*^®" “* •• 

Tho only other aomllndepTOdent medical achoiwor wolm ISa 

aaret CoUata, Olaacoir, contlnoeo a aeaiaatAd Qncan 14^ 

Olaitoir. ™raiue* a lefNsatad ooUcfe iaootporated la tha Dhlrart^^ 

‘Dertee^ Bhntly, atipra. p. 90. 

• Dnvlceo tnpra, p. 194. 

^.Unlreraltr of I^mdon Calendar, 1913-14, p. 3JL ^ 
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wwthus the first academical body in the United Kingdom to admit 
women as candidates for degrees. And so it eame about that Uni- 
versity College of the University of London was the first institution 
of university rank to open its doors to Mjfimen upon the same terms 
“ to “en with the exception of the departments of anatomy and 
engineering. 

The siege of the women against the old universities proceeded b}- 
, . slow approaches, eventually gaining the annex colleges at Cambridge 

and Oxford.* The first move, beyond securing the privilege of the 
Cambridge local examinations, waA the opening of a college of in- 
I struction in a hired house at Hitchin, 25 miles from Cambridge. In 
1878 this college, now known as Girton, was removed to the suburbs 
^ of Cambridge, at what was considered a proper distance from the 
men’s colleges. 

I ?te second move made upoa Cambridge was a memorial in 1868 

I to the university asking for advanced examinations for women, which 
were instituted in 1869. L^tures having these examinations in View 
were started in 1870, and in the next year a residence was opened 
for the women taking these lectures. Thus arose in 1875 Newnham 
Hall, now the college. At present Newnham College has fouf halls, 
each with its own head, dining hall, and common rooms. These 
units, susceptible of addition, have a common college hall, library, 
and grounds of lOJ acres. Girton does not have a series of halls’ 
and has one great dining haU and a chapel. Its grounds cover about 
83 acres.. Otherwise to-day there is no substantial difference in the 
colleges, though different in their origin. Girton was the outcome 
of the zeal of a ^oup o,f earnest \yomen who desired to have a col- 
lege for women like those for men in the ancient universities. Newn- ' 
ham sprang up within a university circle, at first only desirous to 
• secure the privileges of university lectures and examinations for 
women resident in Cambridge. Though the atmosphere of the col- 
le^ at the beginning was somewhat different, due to their different 
• origins, the difference is slight to-day. Both the institutions are in- 
depradent bodies and without share in the government of the uni- 
versity. They are places “at which women reside and are taught 
while passing through the University course.” Their students are 
• admitted to university examinations, and with the consent of the pro- 
fesrek-s and lecturers in the university to their classes and labora- 
tories; but they are not eligible for degrees, as this would make them 
members of the university with the right to participate in its gov- 
^ment At present the colleges are not agitating to secure degrees. 

-!The record their students,. who must be “ honor students ” to secure, 

the certificates, have made th e certificates almost equivalent to a 

* Cf., Unlvervlty of l4>odob Coiondar, 18] 8-14, p. 87. 
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de^. There is also a strong feeling that the university before l<mg 
Will find a way to give the degrees. 

Oxford moved more slowly, in recognizing the demands for the 
Inglier education of women, though now officially she has gone some- 
what further than Cambridge, in that in 1910 she constituted a dele- 
gacy for women students. Through this delegacy the iinwersitv 
confers the privileges of “recognized societies” upon womenVcol- 
leges, and confers .upon students on the books of recognized societies 
a privileged status as “ registered women students.” Xo student re- 
siding. m Oxford may enter her name for any university examina- 
tion 111 arts or music unless it is on the register. 

The uniyereity has recognized four residential colleges-Lady Mar- 
gaiet Hall, founded in 1878; Somerville College, founded in 1879; 

liii Hall, founded in 

Cheltenham, under 

the title of St. Hilda s Incorporated College. These are residential 
col eges inde^ndent of the university. Each has its own governing 
body. Like the colleges of the university, they fix their own condi 
tions of admission and make their rules for internal discipline which 
are in close general agreement. With the e.xceptioii of Somerville 
which IS undenominational, ‘-‘they are conducted on the principles 
(d the Church of England.” Each of the colleges has a number of' 
scholarships, and Somerville a research fellowship. The colleges 
endeavor to maintain high standards and emphasize reading for 
honors. 

The university also recognizes the Society of Oxford Home-Stu- 
dents, founded in 1879, under the auspices of the Association for 
1 romotiiig the Education of Women in Oxford. It is comparable 
with the body of noncollegiate students for those not members of the 
colleges. It is under the care of a principal and committee for home 
students appointed by the delegacy for women students. It has no 
buildings of its own except a rented common room. It has approved 
St. Frideswide as a hostel for Roman Catholic home students. 

To summarize, the women’s annex colleges are peculiar to Oxford 
and Cambridge. They conform to the model of the men’s residential 
tutorial self-governing colleges. They>^do not, however, belong to the 
uni versity or share in its government. THeir students are not at pres- 
ent admitted to membership of the university or to its degrees. They 
may enter for examinations qualifying for certain degrees and di- 
plomaa If successful, they receive certificates in lieu of degrees. 
Though each college has its own staff of instruction, upon which are 
also lecturers from the university staff, and its own lecture rooms and 
library, the ^udents also attend university and intercollegiate lec- 
ture with the men. They use the university libraries and laborato- 
nes. In these particulars there is absolute coeducation. The sepa* 
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rate college buildings and gnpunds and undergraduate societies effect 
• segregation for social and athletic purposes. 

The “recognized societies” are in general agreement with refer- 
ence to social regulations for “registered women students.'’ Some 
of these are in effect as follows:* The women students are not ex- 
pected to enter into conversation with undergraduates attending the 
same lectures. They are-not to go into colleges or lodging houses 
except with a chaperone approved by their principal. They may 
attend public entertainments and athletic events uiuier conditions 
approved by their principal. They are not permitted to take long 
country walks or bicycle -rides or to boat alone. They may receive 
calls from gentlemen who are known to their parents, but they must 
not walk, boat, bicycle, or go to caf^s with gentlemen without an ap- 
proved chaperone. They must consult the principal L-efore accepting 
invitotions for the evening or for luncheon, picnic, or for boating 
parties. ' Invitations to dances may not be accepted. These regula- 
tions are not resented, being in harmony with the long-established 
Oxford and Cambridge theory that the college stands in loco paren- 
tis. The prejudice on the part of the men students against the pres- 
ence of women in the university has passed. Each sex goi's its own 
way, taking very little notice of the other. 

Of women’s colleges incorporated in a university, Queen Margaret 
College, Glasgow, founded in 1883, is a capital example. In 1880 
certain professors in the university, each making his own arrange- 
ments, began to give lectures to women, some of which were held in 
the university and some outside. In 1877 an association for the 
higher education of women was formed in Glasgow, and courses of 
lectures were organized by it, and were given in the university by 
permission of the senate. This as.sociation (vas incorporated in 188;i 
under the name of Queen Margaret College, the senate of the univer- 
sity appointing two members of the council of the college. The col- 
lege, with ite buildings, grounds, and endowments, was transferred to 
the university in 1892 on condition that these should be devoted to 
the establishment and maintenance of university classes for women 
exclusively. By this arrangement the teachers in Queen Margaret 
College were appointed by the university court and the students 
admitted as matriculated students of the university. Queen Mar- 
garet College is now the women’s department of the Cniversity of 
Glasgow, the college as a corporation having been dissolved. The 
tradition of the college is kept by the “ Students Union Association,” 
composed of former students, to which the University is indebted 
for Queen 'Margafet Hall, Queen Margaret college settlement, and 
Queen Margaret college students’ union. All women students are’ 

^ • Ct ntulatloni for men Ui Cb. XVIII, " Student Ufe, ' pp. 340-24L 
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now required to matriculate at the ooUego and to advise with the 
“ mistresB ” of the college. A part of tiie i^r.uctioh in arts and in 
the Qu^ Margaret medical college is given in' the coll<^ hall and'^ 
a -part in the university. * 

The second instance of a college for women incorporated in the 
univei-sity, “King’s College for Women,” London, reversing the 
order of development in Queen Margaret College, began as a worn- , 
en’s department of King's College in 1881, and was incorporated as 
a college in the University of London in 1910. In 1913 the university 
senate constituted a delegacy, separate from the King’s College 
delegacy, for the government of King’s College for Women. A new 
era has just been inaugurated for the college by the interest shown 
in the department of home science and economics and by gifts re- 
ceived for the endowment of a hostel to be called Qu^ Mary’s 
Hostel, and the building and equipment of laboratories. The college 
copfers a diploma in home science and economics for a one-year post- 
- graduate wurse and a rertificate for a three-year course. college 
has a department of theology, a faculty of arts, and a faculty of 
lienee and home science. The principal officer and head of the 
executive work of the college is the warden. This does not apply to 
the department of theology, whose head is dean of the faculty in 
King’s College for Men, though the warden has the superintendence 
of her students; The college has its own staff, of whom' nearly half 
are members of the staff of King’s College for Men. By a step just 
taken, the second and third year stiidints in science attend lectures 
' and laboratory courses at King’s College for Men. This looks in the 
direction of coeducation in the form in which it appears in Univer- 
sity College, London, and in the -Scotch and new universities. It 
inight.be a step toward the fulfillment of the recommendation of the 
royal commission. The commission, in the interest pf economy, 
wished to amalgamate the two King’s Colleges and to exalt- into a 
department of the whole university, under the name of household 
and social science, the college’s de|iartment of home science and 
economics.’ 

The year 1880 marks the time of the turn of the tide in the higher 
education of women and its sweep henceforth toward unrestricted 
coeducation in universities. In that year the Victoria University. 
Manchester, was founded, the first university in Great Brjtain and 
Ireland in its foundation charter explicitly providing that 

all the degrees and co-iraea of study of the university shall be open to women, 

• • and women shall be eligible for any office In the' university and for 

membership of any of Its constituent bodies. 

In 1892 the commissioners appoint^ under the universities (Got- 
land) act of 1889 empowered each of the Scotch universities to admit 
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woineo to graduation upon the same conditions as those for men. 
Men and women might be taught toother in the same class or in 
separate classes. The four universities, having long been under 
the influence of associations for the higher education of women, and 
having met them as far as the law would allow, availed themselves 
of their new powers witliout delay.* 

. * struggle of three-score years, coeducation is firmly estab- 

lished in the field of higher education. This is the more remarkable 
. since coeducation is little practiced and little tolerated in secondary 
Question. Among the five types qf coeducational institutions tlieiv 
M a distinct tendency ‘for the last type evolved to prevail. The 
independent and isolated colleges are not multiplying, and, as with 
every other kind of school, all existing colleges te.nd to seek an 
affiliation or alliance with a university. 

The success of coeducation has banished fears and sile^d objec- 
tions to the admission of women to university privileges. There is 
a steadily increasing number of young women 'attending tlie universi- 
ties, due in part to the influence of the lioard of education in recogniz- ■ 
ing degrees and facilitating the arrangement of practically joint 
courses of study between the teachers’ training colWes and the 
universities. The old-fashioned governess is passing, and the woman 
"with college training and athletics is taking her place. Girls do not 
^ to college because it is fashionable, but because they desire that 
kind of education. The increased activities of women in juiblio 
affairs and in philanthropy are drafting a larger number qf those 
who wish to qualify for such work to the colleges. A late movement 
in women’s education is indicated by the avowed purpose to develop 
the department of home science and economics in King's College for 
Women, London, into a university department of household and 
social science » in order to train ladies who have no thouglit of bread- 
winning for the administration of the modern home on scientific 
principles, and for their mission as wives and mothers and their par- 
ticipation in the life of the community. The effeminizatipn of the 
universities is not apprehended. There is a predominance of men, 
and masculine traditions are firmly established in student societies 
and sports. The women also are occupied with their separate so- 
cieties, and in accordance with tlie habits of the English woman’s 
out-of-door life have their own sports. 

. The presence of women has not affected the curriculum. The pre- 
established widened range of studies and freedom in choice of them 
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l>revented this incid^ce of the pdvent of women. The eeKnuntitn of 
the social and athletic life of the women in the university-annex col- 
leges hasi resulted hi genuine coeducation in all matters scholaatic. 
One might say there is literally coeducation as distinguished from 
nsexual education. The college incorporated in the university and the 
unreMncted coeducational institution are as rapidly as possible secur- 
ing the benefits pertaining to the aiine.x college, While retaining the 
III \aiita^s of equality, freedom, ami iiiexpensiveness which they 
have They a,-e agmhl in the necessity of having a woman and 
.•< holar as the head of the women’s student body.' They are insisting 
upon approyed lodgings an.l have acceptetl the principle of having • 
. residential halls or hostels, which they ftre erecting as rapidly ^ 
(hey e«n secure the funds. ^ 

The future of the higher eclucation of women is a.ssured. Women’s 
college.s and iiimersity departments nHH>iitly have received relative 
to their age and size the largest donations given to university educa- 
turn. 1 he new stage in tlie higher education of women will be safe- 
giiarde<l an<l promoted by tlie niimler of iiniversitv women gradu- 
ates and their organizations The association of iiniversitv women 
leaders, III 1913, numbering ±717 members, is not only placing 
teachers in the Islands but also abroad, including the United States. 

1 erfoice it is indiencing the staiulajdizing of women's institutions 
throughout the Kiiglusli-speaking world by making a list 6t those 
whose graduates it will admit to mpml>ership. The federation of 
university women is raising funds for fellowships to be held by 
wontien graduates who have proved their capacity for research. Uni- 
versity women now have greatly increased opportunity for research 
work and Government appointment The annual reports of the 
central bureau for the employment of women carry the names of 

women having bachelor s degi-ees with honors in a variety of einnlov- 
ments.^ * k j 

Women are not excluded from theological degrees. In 1915 the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in addition to conferring diplomas on 
students who have been successful in his examination in theology 
conferred upon two women licenses to teach theology.* 

The most significant event, to those who believe in the particioa- 
tion in government by women, was the admission, at the end of 1913 
of female graduates of Durham University to membership of con- 
vocation on the same terms and cond itions as men.” Inasmuch as 

" ** ““‘O' tatcr. „ 
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Durham hM been grouped with Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
refusal of the lart two univendtieB to admit women to their B. A. 
degree has rested primarily upon that degree opening the way for 
women to sit in convocation and the government of the university, 
this triumph of woman at Durham may portend much.* 

‘The ■ppruxlnule oumbtr of womea atutient* ntfeodloc oofTvnUlM aod uolr^mlf) 
colUfM la 1912-lS wail aa follows: Otfonl. Cambtidr^. and I>orham. 98J • lx>ndon 
(maCHcataCrd aladenfs). U442 ; fb^ six ofw jnlv<-ndilrs, 1,741 Ko«lUh uoi 

reraltjr collets 56d ; tuial Kacllah. 4,081; (ou) Scotch, 1.H81: lolal KiulUb oad 
Srotcb. 6 v 06 h. 
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PART II. - TOPICAL 8Tri>lh:s AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Chapter IX. 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF UNIVERSITIES. 


Then* ar.> four distiiu-t jiiKvios of iinivei>itv orgaiiiz.Htioii in Enij- 
iHiui ami Scotland. They an> thos,- of Oxford and Cambridge, of 
the .Scotch niuversmcs-. of Umdon. and of the new nniversitieo. 
ilie.se s|)ocies are clearly .lescended from a common ineJicval genua. 
In individual insliu>tion.s of the same si)ecies there an? varieties, and 
variations in terminology for practically the same thing. There 
are four jiarts in common in the organization of all the four sjiecies. 
J he headship consists of a chaiK-ellof. a vice chaiinllor or principal 
and other administrative ofli^-ers.’ .><,H-on<i is a .small executive body 
with which the headship is a^^ociaicd. known nl Oxford ns lire iieb- 
.lomadal conneiL at I'ambri.ige the iH.uncil of the MUiate. in Scotland 
as the univei-sity court, in I^mdon as the .senate nmtaining three 
councris, in tire new universities as the council. Third, ci.-mes fh© 
academic body culled in Oxford the congregation, in ('ambridge the 
clei'torul mlh in Scotland the .senatus academicus. in London th« 
acmlenii.- council as a part of the senate, in the new nnirei-sities the 
senate. The fourth body is an organization of the graduates, at 
Oxford the convocation, at (.anibridge the senate, at I^ondon and 
the new universities the (?mv<x'ation, in Scotland the general council 
In the Scotch iiuiveisities a lifth and a sixth part were related to 
the first four under the univeisities (Scotland) act of 1889. In view 
of parliamentary appropriations the Scottish universities committee 
of the Privy Council was constituted, to whom reports are made. 
The students’ representative^ council was also recogrjized, which 
through the rector and by advice, concerning his assesmr, virtually 
has two repEesentatires on the court.* ^ 

In the new universities, in view of their aid from the State, munici- 
palities, public bodies, and donors, a numerically large body known ' 
^ the court of governors, and nominally the supreme governing body 
became the fifth part of the organization. ^ 


* Ct Ch. X, ** UnlTCftlty Offleer*/' 
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pere^ fit^ for the work and »T*iUible fpr any sectuui ojE th» unih 
vemty rather than classes should be chosen. It was belieyed tbat a 
fair proportion of h^ds of houses and of professors with qualiflca- 
^ons for the work of the council would be elected. 

The Oxford reformers have succeeded in extet^ing the power to 
initiate legislation optside the council.^ In the direction of efficiency 
the reformers have succeeded in securing a reconstitution of the 
faculties and boards of faculties and in the establishment of a gen- 
eral board of the faculties, relieving the hebdomadal council of the 
greater part of tl^e business connected with curjicula and examina- 
tions and unifying^ the policy and adininistration of the several 
boards of faculties and the university and college teaching.* 

A far-reachmg reform was the establishment of a finance board 
'which presented in November, 1913, to the council its first “ Consoli- 
dated Statement of the Receipts and Expenditures of the University 
and Its Departments^’ and a “ Summary of Receipts and Payments 
of Colleges” for 1912.* This was the first fruits' of a coordinated 
financial policy in the university and the colleges and of the aim 
to secure something like a uniformity of accounting. The board is 
intended to unite the financial with the executive and administra- 
tive functions of government and to prepare an annual budget for 
the council. • ' 

Corresponding to the Oxford and Cambridge councils is the uni- 
versity court in the Scotch universities. The court, ordinarily num- 
bering 14, consists of the rector and his assessor, the principal of . 
the university, the provost of the city and an assessor nominate<f 
by him conjointly with the magistrates and town council, an as- 
sessor yninated by the chancellor, four assessors elected by, the 
general^uncil, and four assessors elected by the senatus academicus, 
and a possible four representatives of affiliated colleges, should there 
be such.* This court of 14 or 15 members, first established by the 
universities act of 1858, has power to review all the decisions of 
the senate, to appoint and dismiss the teaching staff, and to alter 
or revoke rules and ordinances, with the written consent of the 
chancellor and with the approval of the King in council. It is most 
suggestive that after 30 years of experience under the reform act of 
1858 the financial administration, which had been left with the senate 
under the tradition of centuries, was transferred from it by the act 
of 1889 to the court.® The court was made a body cprporate, with 

Oxford nnlTortlty Oadltte/’ Haj T, IMS. p. 784. .V' 
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pupetoal neoesrion and all nniTaraity propaty vested in it It 
WM flinpowerad to jidminister the whole reveawe of the nnivermty. 

In the Uuivermty of Ixmdon the senate is most nearly correepond- 
rat to the council of Oxford and Cambridge and the court in the 
Scotch universities. The statutes declare that “ the senate shaU be the 

supreme governing and executive body and shaU have the entire 
management of and superintendence over the affairs, concerns, and 
property of the university.” ^ One of the most striking recom- 
mendations of the royal commission on university education in Lon- 
don is to reduce toe present cumbersome senate of 66 members to 
16 and to relieve it of certain legislative functions by instituting a 
“ court ” in order to increase the efficiency of the senate as the execu- 
tive body of the university. It is to have “ the management and ad- 
ministration of the whole revenue and property of the university and 
(except as otherwise provided) the conduct of all the affairs of the 
umversity,* 

^e councils in the six new English universities are the executive 
bodies, varying in number fi<om 34 to 88. In general they consist 
of the chancellor, prochancellors, vice chancellor, and the treasurer, 
and of^rsons appointed by the court, by the senate, by the munici- 
pality, county councils, and other interested local public bodies. 
They have full financialjiowers, powers of appointment usually after 
report from the senate, powers’ of initiative in legislation by the 
court, md to review the instruction and teaching of the university. 

It will be helpful to add the practice in respect to the council in 
the newer universities in the Empire. In Australia the organization 
of these universities toems to have been based on the old University 
of London : ^ 


The gfovcrnliig body— called sometimes a senate and In other places a coun- 
cU— consisted of a number of members (usually 20 to 28) elected by a body 
wloualy called conTocatlon, senate, or council, and consisting in the main of 
former graduates of three years’ standing.* 

In view of the rap^rt from the State and of the need of closer 
relationship with it, in several of the universities the governor in 
council appoints a certain proportitm of the members of the gov- 
erning body : 


iB^nadlan nDlveralUea there Is generallv a sharp division of admlnlstEaUTc 
and educational dlrecOon. The former, which Inclndes the responsl 
blUty for finance and for staff appointAenta. la usnally Intrusted to a board ol 
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Korenon (or of trortaei In the caw of teooiinatloiua anlTendUea). who In 
the academic sense are laTmen.* ». «. 

The Utest publiahed study of the organization of universitieB and 
alleges is the report of the university commission in the Union of 
^uth Africa. The report says: “The university will consist of a 
^ancellor, a vice chancellor, a council, a senate, and a convocation.” • 
The plan contemplates a Federal university, with a representative of 
both the government and council of the university and the council of 
each college. Of each college council the principal of the college is 
to be an ea officio member, and there are to be representative members 
of any municipality or public body, making a contribution of not less 
t^n $5,(XK) a year and of university graduates. The university coun- 
cU IS to be a body of 24 members, of which the principals ot the three 
constituent colleges and a representative nominated by Uie council 
of each college will constitute 6 members. The superintendent gen- 
eral of education and His Majesty’s astronomer will be ex officio 
membera, 6 members wUl be elected by convocation, and 9 nominated 
by the Crown. The presiding officer is to be the chancellor or vice 
chancellor. The powers of the council give full financial control, 
subject to the consent of the Government, in matters involving in- 
creased expenditures from public funds.. The council will admit 
institutions, recognize teachers, be a court of appeal from the aca- 
demic senate, from which it will receive an annual report, and will 
itself make an annual report to the minister of educaticm. 

The general conclusions to be drkwn from the studies of the Coon- 
ey are confirmatory of vesting the Government and complete finan- 
cial management in a board, after the American fashion known as 
the “president and corporation of trustees” or regents or curators.* 
These should be small deliberative bodies. The British practice 
would make the head of the university an ex officio member, and 
some other administrative officers like deans or treasui'ers. Uni- 
formly their practice would have representative members from the 
academic sraate and from the body of graduates, and sometimes a 
representative of the undeigraduates. Representation is- also pro- 
yid^ for public bodies who are contributors to the support of the 
institution or who are educationally interested. In the case of State 
or municipal-aided institutions, both have representation. Care is 
taken that there shall be proportionate representation, and that 
there shall not he a pre^derance from the faculties or the State 
or municipality. There is an increasing number of laymen in edu- ' 
cation of various professio ns and business interestn They are 

”■ "Oalvyrritl,. to th« Otw-Bw.' 
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selected on account of tliMr ability and public spirit, and in no case 
receive any financial compensation. 

In the present order of treatment of university organization the 
third body is the academic and legislative body still known at Oxford 
as the congregation. In Paris, the pattern influencing Oxford and 
Cambridge, the congregation, was the “ regents,” i. e., the musters of 
arts actually engaged in teaching, as distinguished from the non- 
regent masters represented in convocatioh. Between the hebdomadal 
board at Oxford and the caput at Cambridge, on the one hand, and 
the largely nonresident convocation or senate, on the other, by the 
middle of the nineteenth century congregation, or the correspwadent 
electoral roU of Cambridge, had largely lost its powers. The reform 
acts, intending to restore power to the’ actual teachers, instituted n 
congregation or electoral roll consisting of all masters of arts domi- 
' ciled within wlmt were the approximate residential boundaries of 
the two university cities. One design of this action was to include 
in congregation the large number of private tutors or coaches at 
that time engaged in university teaching. The unlooked-for result 
was the substitution of a residential or geographical for a teaching I 
qu^fication. The number of M. A.’s settling in the university • 
citiM upon their retirement from thei'r various occupations, all 
having votes in the congregation, defeated an intended purpose of 
the acts to make the legislative assembly of the university one of 
teachers and administrators. 

In 1913 at Oxford the important reform was effected by which 
residence is no longer a qualification for membership in congregation, 
and in the future it will consist of the teaching and administrative 
element in the university and collegea* It will not subserve our 
^ purposes to treat of the organizations subordinate to congregation, 
namely, the faculties, the boards of faculties, and the boards of 
studies and the general boards of the faculties, as reformed by 
statutes in 1912 and 1913.* These statutes are steps in the unification 
of the university and the colleges and of the recognition of all actually 
engaged in teaching. They make congregation more nearly parallel 
to the “senatus academicus” of the Scotch universities, but bring 
into prominence the narrower purely professorial basis of the latter. 

In Scotland -the senatus academicus consists of the principal and 
the whole professoriate, excluding assistant professors and all other • 
teachers. Since the act of 1889 transferred the financial administra- 
tion to the court from the senatus, the latter is intrusted only with 
the regulation and superintendence of the teaching and discipline of 

» Oxford UnlTenltr OaMtte, Mar. 5, 1918. pp. Ml, M2 

•atatuta, aupra, 1918, Tltulus y. pp. 128-188; “Of the ConiUtuUon of the General 
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Ae university subject to the review of the university court^ The 
faculties established by ordinance consist also of full professors only. 

The senate institutes boards of studies corresponding as nearly as 
may be to the departments of study for graduation in arts. Each 
board of studies consists of the principal, the dean of the faculty of 
arts, and such other members of the senate and lecturers as the senate 
may select. Herein is the only opportunity for teachers other thwi 
full professors to share officially in university administration. The 
pi^tice is in great contrast to that of Oxford, Cambridge, London, 
and the new universities. There is an agitation in Scotland to gain a 
representation of the entire teaching staff in the administration of 
the university. In London the academic council is a standing com- 
mittee of the senate with advisory functions.* The council consists 
of the chafacellor, the vice chanc^or, the chairman of convocation, 
the 16 persons appointed to the senate by the members of the re- 
spective faculties, and a member or members of the senate elected 
by the senate to make up the number to 20. It is obligatory upon the 
senate to mvite and receive reports of the academic council before 
coming to any determination upon certain educational matters, like 
the admission of institutions, schools of the university, appointments 
to the teaching staff, salaries, the regulation of th^ courses of study 
for internal students, any matter relating to internal students, and 
the assignment of funds for buildings and equipment. The membere 
of the respective faculties of the university are appointed by the 
senate and embrace others than full professors. A faculty re^rts 
upon any matter referred to it by the senate and upon courses of 
■ study, provision for teaching, and the granting of degrees. 

From members of the faculties, the senate appoints annually 
boards of study, with the aim of securing representatives of every 
subject of university study, and of giving aU teachers an oppor- 
tunity of expressing their vjews to the senate. The Senate may ap- 
point aim other persons than members of the faculties mi the board 
of studies. The academic council and the council for external 
students, respectively, l^fore advising the senate with reference to . 
cburs^ of study, provisions for teaching, examinations, and the 
granting of degrees, are bound to receive repoits from the board of 
study concerned. « 

In the new universities, the senate consists as a rule of the vice 
chancellor and the full professors. In some cases there is provision 
for a limited number pf other members, for example, in Sheffield 
the registrar and the .librarian. In general the senate, subject to’ 
the approval of the council, has educational control. 

»Cf. iL lei* 
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Back faculty ooDfists of the Tice cbaaoellor, the dean of ike 
humlty, the profeaeors aseiBned thereto, snc^ lecturera, assistant 
lectorerB, and other teachers of the university as maj be app<mted 
to the faculty, and sudi other persons as may be appointed by the 
council, on the neoommendation of the senate, provided their number 
shfldl at no time exceed one-third or one- fourth of the total number 
of the membra of the faculty. Each faculty, subject to review by 
the senate^ is responsible for courses of study and regulations as to 
d^rees, diplomas, etc. At^ Manchester, in addition to the boards . 
of faculties, there is a general board of faculties, consisdt^ of all 
the m embers of the several boards, and having power to report to 
the senate on TctMiors concerning teaching and courses of study which* 

» affect the university as a whole. The noticeable points in the new 
universities are that ttie central body is the senate, in which in effect 
the faculties are^boards or standing^committees, and in the faculties, 
if not in the senate, the entire teaching staff is* represented. 

^ The fourth body, the organization of the graduates, known* at 
O^ord as the convention, and at Cambridge as the senate, is theo- 
retically the supreme legislative power in these two institutions. 

♦ In fact it has an absolute veto power, though it is rarely used. This 
consists of the right to confirm or reject, without the power to amend, 
the statutes passed by c<Higreg^ion. It elects the chancellor; it 
the university representatives in .Parliament; it confers hon- 
orary degrees. Convocation ^ onsists, in additionS^ tW^octors of 
the university, of all masters of arts resident or nonresident, who by 
the payment of fees keep their names on the books, both of the, uni- 
versity and of any college or hall. Only graduates taking the B, A. 
degree are elipble to obtain the M. A. The latter is gained simply 
by. the payment of a fee of $60 to the university,, in addition to such 
. fee as the man’s college may require. An annual fee keeps the name 
<m the books. At Oxford ^ Out of the total number of B. As. it is 
calculated that only one-third proceed to the M. A. degree andi^ 
become members of convocation. In other words the franchise is ' 
not primarily educational^ but pecuniary,”^ 

From the days of Prof. Jowett various proposals have been made 
to restrict the powers of convocation. He would have shorn con- 
vocation of any power of interference in the “ internal government ” * 
of the university or^in ^educational mattersi” One may summarize 
Lord Carson’s rehearsal of^the proposals and the arguments for 
and against them.* It is held that convocation should be retained 
as a final court of appeal lest the university should fall into the 
^ hands of an oligarchy of rerident teachers, detached ^rom the out- 
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. aid* world, and the ooimection of Oxford with its old members 
and through them with the nation loet A proposal was made and 
rejected m congregation in 1W)9 to shift the ground for an M. A. 
and consequent membership of convocation from a pecuniary .to 
an intellectual basis by making the conditions for an M.- A, the 
t^g of honors or a prize or a diploma. Some would have con- 
fined the degree of M. A. to those who have had experience in 
teach- .g or in research. Against the proposal were tiie antici- 
pat ,d loes to the revenues of the university in the smaller numbers 
in convocation, the temptation to lower the standards of the honor 
schools, and the depreciation of the B. A. In any case the con- 
vocation franchise would be limited to a narrow, if not a pedantic, 
restriction. ^ 

Quite an opposite proposal was to admit to convocation all who 
had taken an Oxford degree and to reduce the fees to a nominal 
amount. In addition to the pecuniary risk of this procedure were 
t^ objections to the impossibility of the meeting of the thousands 
of members, to voting by proxy, and the heterogeneous juad, except 
intermittently, apathetic constituencies. 

Following the analogy applied to the House of Lords was the 
proposal of some form of the suspenwry veto. “It might, for 
instance, be ^acted that if a statute were passed by congregation, 
by a certain majority in two successive years, it should become’ 
law unless it were thrown out by convocation.” 

Lord Curzon closes with a statement that dealing with convo- 
cation is “ a problem that can not be indefinitely postponed.” This 
does not seem too strong a statement to one who has made personal 
inquiries at the two universities and among prominent graduates. 
It is a general belief that nothing less than an act of Parliament 
can effect a reform of convocation, and that it will come sooner 
or later. 

In Scotland since 1858 the general council is the body corre- 
spondent to convocation or senate in England.* It coAsists of tiie 
chancellor, the members of the university court, past and present, 
the professors, and all persons after registration on whom the uni- 
versity has, after examination, conferred any degree whatsoever. 

It is enacted that no person shall be allowed to graduate at any 
of the universities of Scbtland until he shall have paid a regis- 
tration fee. This fee, which is a payment for life, is only $6. It 
is the function of the council — 


to Uke Into their consIderaUon all qoesHons affecting the welWielnr and 
prosperity of the nnlverslty and to make presentations from time to Hm. 
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OD roch quesdons to the university <wrt who shall consider the same, and 
return to the council their deliverance thereon. 

The general councils of St Andrews and Edinburgh jointly re- 
turn a representative to Parliament and likewise the councils of Glas- 
gow and Aberdeen. The chancellor find four of the assessors of the 
university court are elected by the council. The council is more than 
a nominal body. It has statutory half-yearly meetings, and the an- 
nual reports of the university court to the secretary for Scotland are 
laid before it. To it also are communicated all new ordinances, or 
changes of existing ordinances, which may be proposed by the uni- 
versity court. 

By 1858 the graduates of the University of I^ndon were numerous 
enough to secure their admission in the new charter as part of the 
corporate body of the university, with the right to assemble in con- 
vocation. At present the convocation consists of the chancellor, the 
vice chancellor, all graduates of three years’J^nding from the date 
0 of their first degree, or who shall have attaiSd a degree higher than 
that of bachelor and who are upon the nigister of convocation, and 
all members of the three. standing committees of the senate during 
their tenure of office. 

The annual fee for membership in convocation is $1.25, or a life 
composition fee of $5. The functions of convocation are to “discuss 
^ any matter relating to the university and declare its opinion thereon 
. to the senate, to elect the chancellor, 16 representatives on the senate, 
and the university member of Parliament.'’ The six new universi- 
ties have followed the example set in Scotland and London of having, 

. with. slight variations, a convocaticm with similar powers and func- 
tions.' 

As a rule convocation consists, in addition to the registered gradu- 
ates paying a nominal fee for registration, of the chancellor, the vice 
chancellor, the deans of the faculties, and the teaching staff. Con- 
vocation may elect a limited number of representatives of the court 
and in some cases of the council. It is noticeable that its powers are. 
limited to discussion and deliverance of o^unions. This point and 
the practice of including the teaching staff of a university with its 
graduates in convocation are reinforced by the recommendation of 
the royal commission on university education in London.* The re- 
port would continue the convocation, with its powers of declaring 
an opinion, but wkh an amendment making it include the teaching 
staff.. 

The report would borrow from the new universities the “court of 
governors,” to which we alluded as the fifth part of their organiza- 

^ At Birmlnah&m auaed a '* QoUd of Uraduatea.** * supra^ p, 100. % 
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tion. The court is a device in institutions dependent upon public or 
donat^ funds to give contributors a voice in university government 
in addition to that of the teachers and graduates. It is a large body, 
sometimes of three or four hundred members, representative of all' 
taking a substantial interest in the university. It is nominally the 
supreme governing court to which appeal may be taken. From its 
nature it can only make its constituencies heard in the general plan 
of organization and policy and be in the last resort a coordinating 
force. The report endeavors to differentiate. the court, as a general 
legislative body acting upon expert advice, from a small and largely 
independent executive. The report says: 

A large heterogeneous tjody can not transact executive business, and for this 
purpose It would be powerless because Inefflclent. while the power would r««t 
as It ougjU^jiij^est, with the executive body. 

The thought'is that the small executive body of 15 members will 
have the control of finance, and through finance of the details of 
edncational policy, but it will not act without the advice of the pro- 
fessoriate as a whole, expressed through its appointed representa- 
tives, the academic council. The report vigorously opposes the view 
that the court should lie able to turn out the executive body of whose 
policy it disapproves. It reads: 

We should agree that thi.s ought to be so If the executive body derived all Its 
powers and functions from the superior body. We contemplate, however, that 
In London, as In the provincial universities, there should be a differentiation of 
function established undcythe statutes aud basetl ultimately upon the obvious 
fact that administration nteda continuity of purpose and control, and the expert 
Judgment which longKwnthiuiil and constant work In the administrative field 
alone con give. An executV committee which was liable to dismissal at any 
moment would tend to lose lu| Initiative, and might spend the greater portion 
of lU i>erlod of office In learning Its business. We think the legislative convi 
trol which we propose to vest In the court, and Uie means It will possess of 
bringing public opinion to bear ui>on university policy, will effectuaily prev^ent 
friction, while It will avoid the danger of sudden reversals of policy, which are 
more fatnl In educational matters than In other <leimrtinents of human activity.* 

Herein is struck the keynote between government and administra- 
tion. The secret of success of an institution lies largely in the sepa- 
i;ation but cooperation of these in policies which must not be subject' 
to revolutionary changes. Before we can make an 'application of 
our studies in organization and administration, we must take up the 
subject of “ university officers.” 

* B«portf fupra, p. 49. 
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Chapter X. 

LNIVERSITY OFFICERS. 

To understand the government and administration of the universi- 
ties we must consider some of the principal officers and their func- 
tioos. 

In nil the universities the nominai headship is vested in a clian- 
cellor. He is elected for life in Oxford and Cambridge/ tlie 
Scotch universities, Manchester, and London, and, excepting Man- 
chester, by convocation, or the body of graduates corresponding to it. 
The election in Birmingham is by the court, subject to approval by 
the Crown, and in Liverpool by the court, subject to approval by the 
visitor. In the three latest universities — Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol — 
the election is by the court, upon nomination by the council of the 
university. The chancellor is created as far as possible by the votes 
of the whole university, in the older uni vet$i ties by the graduates 
and teachers, and in the newest universities, as yet without a large 
number of graduates, by the highest and most representative bodies. 

He is the highest dignitary and, theoretically, authority within 
the university, and yet a nonresident officer. Thereby hangs a tale 
^ told by the story of the ancient title. Harking back even of the 
early university usage of the title, we may catch some note of it from 
the days of Alcuin and Charlemagne in the catliedral schools. After 
the Conquest, among the four principal officers of every cathedral 
church of secular canons, namely, the dean, chancellor, precenb)r, 
and treasurer, the chancellor became synonymous with the school- 
master.* * With the rise of universities, therefore, the bishop ap- 
pointed the head of the school, or chancellor. When the university 
was not in the cathedral town, as in the ca^o of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the chancellor became nonresident. As universities grew in 
influence, the chancellor became more than the chief schoolmaster, 
even the chief authority, sometimes created by the" Pope. At Ox- 
ford, Jby the Laudian statute of 1636, the chancellor bore the aca- 
demic and civic rule of the whole university. He was to guard its 

* At Cambridge tbe offlee Is held for two years or for such a leuglb of time beyond 
two years as the tacit consent of the uDlverslty permits. Practically !t has been 
for life. 

* Leach, A. F.. The Medieval SebooU of England, Methuen, p. 68 ; d pp. 106 107 
108, 112, 118, 180, 181, 188, 188. 
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UbertiM and privileges, and, witJi consent of the univwsity, to com- 
pose difficulties. Gradually the chancellor, at first an ecclesisatical 
officer exercising public control in the ifnivorsitics, not regarded as 
a member of the university, became identified with it as its head.* 
At Cambridge he is referred to as the head of the university,. to gov- 
ern itaiccording to the statutes. 

He has power to call conKregatlou. to admit caodMatee to degreea, to see that 
all oftWrax>f the university duly perform their duties, and to punUb members 
flalv pupillari for dlsobedletjce to the atatutn or ordlnanoes of the university.* 

As a matter of fact, the chancellor rarely appears in Oxford and 
Cambridge and seldom takes any part in academic government, his 
powers being delegated to the vice chancellor, llis advice has weight 
with the ruling body of the university. He is usually a member of 
the House of Lords, and the leader of public measures and .subscrip- 
tions on behalf of the institutions. In tlte Scotcli universities Ihe 
chancellor is president of the general council ; any ehapge proposed 
by tlie university court must receive his sanction. He names an 
assessor in the university court. He confers degrees upon persona 
found qualified by the senate, and appoints a vice chancellor to confer 
de^ees in his ab.sence. In London, as “ the head and chief officer,” 
he is a member of the senate and of convocation and of all the boards 
and committees of the senate. Ho is the presiding officer of the 
senate. In the new unwersities the chancellor is generally character- 
ized as the “ head and chief officer ” and Ls often the president of the 
court, council, and convocation, with power to confer degrees and to 
hear appeals. 

When the strength of the universities made them largely independ- 
ent of the church, they made their own chancellor, and the executive 
power within university was chiefly placed by the nonresident, 
official in the hands of his deputy, the vice chancellor. The chancel- 
lorship became, in the main, honorary and was considered by some as 
merely a figurehead. 

If the office be only titular and ornamental, one queries how to 
account for the embodiment of it in the constitution of the most 
modem universities throughout the British Empire.* It is more Uian 
a survival due to British venwation of tradition. It may be in part 
an adaptation to English established rank or class distinctions. Re- 
cently the office has been ma4e increasingly imtive and useful in 
relating t}ie universities to the public, and possibly jn influencing the 
policies within the institution. This may have be^ due to the per- 
sonality of those filling the office. The expansions and the develop- 
ment of policies in institutions in which recent chancellors werri 

»Oweo» Sir InmbArd, UalTemltj of Briatol addroat, **Th# SUalflcamoa of a Uotm. 
altyr 1W9, pp. 17, 2i. 

* Calendar, 1916, p. 63. 

*Ct Ch. XII, ^ State^ Aid and Vlaltatlon," p, 19S. 
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known to bo tctivo como to mind. One niAj mention tli© university 
reforms it Oxford under I»rd Ourzon, the Actusl and proopeotive 
reforms at London and Qlas|tow under Lord Rosebery, the expansion 
of St Andrews under Lord Balfour, of Burleij^h, and of Aberdeen 
under the late Lord Strathcona, the founding of Bimhngham under 
the late Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, the upbuilding of loeds under the 
Duke of Devonshire, and of Sheffield under the Duke of Norfolk, 
and the intellectual inij>etus given to EdiJiburgh under the llOn. A. J. 
Balfour, and to Manchester under Ijoni Morley. 

Bristol, the latost of the universities, deems itsidf fi>rtunate in hav- 
ing Lord Haldane as its chancellor. It claims, somewhat— 

After the fashion of the orlKlnal in<Hlel, to have n* *«ton*<l public t\>nirol thnniRh 
the chaDcellor'M authority, att to st>eak, couatnutlonalliod. He eierclw^ hia 
poww throuah a ri>preH*maUvely otjustltuteU tMuucil uud ct»ur! of aowniors.’ 

This theory is being put into practice in solving (he difficulties 
attendant U]>on a new university, through Ixini Haldane's j>erst)nul 
influence, his fitness as a student of educati(.>n, and his exjK*rience in 
educational mcHsures. 

The vice chancellor in England, the pri icipal in Scotland, is the 
resident working head of the university. \l Oxford he is the real 
deputy of the chancellor, who noniiiinles him annually from among 
the heads of houses in the order of their election us head, usually for 
four successive years. At ('ambridge the power of election, lost at 
Oxford under Laud in 163h, is retained by the senate. It elects an- 
nually, subject to one reelection, from heads of the colleges upon the 
nomination of the council. In suggestive contrast is the api>oint- 
ment of the principal in the Scotch univeisities for life by the Crown 
or cui‘ators,* and of the vice chancellor in the new universities for life 
or an indeterminate term by the court or council. 

The duties of the vice chancellor at Oxford and Cambridge are 
so numerous and complex that it is not unusual for his health to 
break down, though his term of office is only two or four years. 

** There is probably, during term time, no more harder worked offi- 
cial in the United Kingdom.'’ He is (he presiding officer over the 
important educational bodies in the university. He is practically a 
member of ever)^ board and committee, educational and financial, 
in the university. He is concerned with a large number of appoint- 
ments. He is responsible for the discipline of the university.* He 

* Owen, sir lenmbard, eopn, p. 20. « 

• I» BUlDburgh by the cureton of patronage repreaenttog the nnlTeralt/, court, and 
town conacU, in 8t Andrews ax olliao tha principal of the UnlUd College; in the 
Scotch nnlVerattiea the Tice chanceUor U named by the chancellor, but bis only power 
la to confer degmee In the abeeoce of the chanceUor, It ti the, custom of the cbsncellor 
to appoint the principal as the rice chancellor. 

•Aaoodated with tha rice chancellor are two proctore, elected annually, who ain hla 
i^edal agcnu in mattara of dlectbUh«. It U noticeable that there are no such offlcera 
In the Beotch or new ^reraltiea. 
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ia expected to be in touch with various educational bodies, par- 
ticularly the public schools, outside the university and to rep- 
resent the university on numerous public occasions. So similar are 
the duties of the vice chancellor to those of the president of an 
American university and so onerous that .at both Oxford and Cam- 
bridge the sugge.stiori has been made that some eminent man who 
should de\ote his entire time and ahilitie.s to university work should 
1)0 appointed vice chancellar for life or for a long term of office. 
Indeed, the sugge.stion has been carried to the extent that the vies 
chancellor — 


ShoiiUI be paid an adequate aalar)- and have an official residence, and a 
pnqvr Is.lniliilatratUel Btaff under him. So preet would he the namber of 
his duties that ll would be advisable to alve him a deputy also with an 
adequati* * twlnry.' 


Those suggestions are not seriously ron.'jidered at present at Oxford 
or Cambridge, but there i.s a deep feeling that the executive ma- 
'chinery of university govenimont is inadeipiate.* The feeling has 
issued at O.xfonl in the increase of the powers and salary of the 
assistant registrar.’ as well a.s in the organization of the ^ard of 
finance, and at. Cambridge in the efficiently organized office of the 
registrary, coming into close cooperation with the vice chancellor, the 
council, the financial l>oard, and general lioard of studies. In the 
Scotch universitio.s. lAindon, and Rirminghani. the working head of 
the university called the principal.* an officer for life, in the main 
fulfills all the functions ascrilied to the vice chancellor in 'Oxford 
and Cambridge, lie has an organized office in coordination With .all 
the administrative offices similar to that of an Anu'rican college 
president. 

Durham, Ixiiidon, and the new universities have the office of visi- 
tor. It is a revival of the power of visitation in early times asserted 
by bishops and archbi.diops and conceded to Kinga In Durham 
the bi.shop of Durham is the visitor, in the other universities the 
King or the King in council. The charters read: 


We • • • Bhail have the right from time to Ume and In such manner 

aa we or they shell think fit to direct an inspection of the university, its build* 
InKs. laboratories, and gewral equipment, and also the eiaminations, teaching 
and other work done by the university. ’ 


This .seems a fair recognition of the relation of the modern uni- 
versity to the State and an acknowledgment of State aid.’ The 


^Ttllyard. mpra, p. 843. 

* Carson, supra, Ch. Till. 

•Oaford tiQlvenlty Oswtte, Oct. 20, 1018, p. 186. 
‘The tIUe is a eurrlTal of “principal resent" from 
Teraity teacher was a regent and carried hla pupil J 
currlrulQD). 

•Cf. Ch. XII. " 8tat« Aid and TlaltaUon,“ p. 108. 
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pri&dple^i&Voh«d in luring ii ttplunad in tiie cnnstito- 

tion of MoGill tJnirorsity, Montroid, in rrhich tho mpmme authority 
is restod in the Crown and exercified by the governor-genei^ of 
Canada aa visitor : 

TWa l8 a special and Important featnre of the conatltntion, for while It glTee j 
the onlverslty ah Imperial character and remoToa It at once from any merely 
local or party Influence» It aecurea the patronage of the head of the politick 
system of the country, 

the office of rector the Scotch universities have a relic of the 
guUd or university of students as contradistinguished from the 
university of mastera' Bologna was the model. There is even an 
mutation of the division in Bologna into four nations, and of the 
headship of each nation, a {)rocurptor or proctor.* At Bologna the * 
associated groups of students from foreign nations ejected the 
“rector ecolarium.7 This director of students at first was distinct 
from the “rector scolarum” or director of studies.* The university 
of masters at Paris handed on the Bologna precedents to England and 
Scotland. At the head of each of the four faculties in Paris was a 
dean^ and of each of the four nations a proctor. Neither the entire 
university nor the separate faculties had originally a common hoad,^ 
^d not until the middle “Of the fourteenth century did the rector, 
at first the head of the faculty of arts by whom he^was elected, 
become the head of the collective university.* 

In Glasgow and Aberdeen the rector is elected by the matriculated 
students divided into four nations.* Each nation chooses a procu- 
rator, and the rectof is elected by the procurators. In case of an 
equality in the votes of the procurators, the election is determined 
by a majority of* the votes of all the students voting. The rector, 
^^ose term of office is for three years, is the official president of the 
university court, to which he nominates also an assessor. Before he 
appoints his assessor he may coq^er with the students’ representative 
council. In St. Andrews the rector is elected by a general poll of 
matriculated students, since there is no- division of students into 
artificial nations. The election of the rector usually follows a heated 
campai^i, conducted. by the students on the grounds of party politics, 
and is supposed to be educative of each generation of students in the 

* Ct Ch. II, “ Scotch Unlreriltlet," pp. eO-Sl, 

•The proctor at Oiforfl CaAbrldi;*. sharln, czecntlT* .nthorlty with tbe .!» 
ehanctllor, I. . aarrlT.1 •omnrtat pu«Uel. to tb. Scotch rector. In tb. ■‘E.rlj Cun- 
brldo «nd CoUo*. gutate.” <eoUeeted by June. Heywood, London, 18SIL p 88) It 
rende, ■■ Two m.eten of nrti Mtnnlly regent .lull be elected ncton or procIW. by the 
majority bf the regent nuatera of aria.” The procton had poweia to arrang. unfc i ,.. 
to pnnlah ondergradnatea, and, la caaa of neglaet by tha ehancUor or hla locwn taiieni 
to ooBVokO'tao roatnt maiton. 

•Of. gl ITS; Ch. Xvni, " Btvdont UfO ^ StS, 

• Cf. Ktocy. Brit., Hth edition, article on “ UnlTerelty.*' 

■Bieh of the three natloiU conaloCi of itndento bom In oertals conntlei er paxUhee 
la BeotlaBd, the fourth nation of atadento not Inclnded la anjr of the other aatloaa. 
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1«^, pnnmmnt m the p^ilie egns, ig gbcted, m eariier 
Cariyle, John Stu»rt Mill, Fwnde, and D«an Stanley, and now 
®J*cfaen«r, Pnsident Podneard, and Winaton 
Ch^hill. The reetor’s office u chiefly asaooiated with tiie notorial 
add^. Beyond that it ia an jndication of the democratic character 
of the umymity, and affords, together with the rector’s assessor 
upon the umversity court, a real representation of the student mem- 
bership m the university. 

The office of dean, primarily that of the headship of a faculty 
histo^Uy has had a twofold relation^ executire and studiona 
l^e deans, with the rector of the university and proctmrs, became an 
imtiatLve executive On the faculty and student side, the dfean was 
virt^y a “ rector soolarum ” or direcUw of studies. With the rise 
of the alleges in Oxford and Cambridge the functions of deanh an 
found m them, and then is no university dean. Gla^ow- ^ Imn e 
has from the beginning preserved an officer of dignity with the title 
of “dean of faculty” or “dean of facuhies.” Originally the func- 
tions of the office were “to exercise a superintendence over the 
studies, and, in conjunction with the masters, to judge of the quali- 
fiwtions of applicants for degrees.” Later, with the rector and ths 
mm^r of Glasgow, he was made an examiner of accounts and an 
adviMr to the principal and professors in the institution of judicial 
inquiries concerning the faculties. By the act of 1868 he was made 
a member of the university court, but was omitted from that body 
in the act of 1889.. He is elected annually by the senate. In all the 
Scotch univeratiee each faulty is presided over by a dean elected 
annually from one of their number. Among his functions is the 
presentation of candidates for degrees to the chancellor or vke 
chancellor. In* London and the new universities each faculty, with 
some exceptions,* elects its own dean for terms of from one to three 
years. In a few cases Uie deans are ex offido members of the coun- 
cil or of the court. The functimis of the deans are somewhat vari- ‘ 
ous, but they are largely formal, and connected with faculty arrange^ 
mente and not with, student affairs and advice. In Scotland there 
are “official advisers of studies” in different faculties. In Oxford 
and Cambridge this function is fulfilled by. the college authoritiM 
and tutors. 

This discussion omits titular officers whose functi<Hui have h eco me 
obsolete or would have little application in the United States.* It is 
-worthy of note that librarians, irtosnrers, registrars, and seeretariM 
hol^^oes not only of dignity and influence but have mjuwhar rfi lp 
m legisla^ye and executive, bodies. - 
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1 1fi' tbe J]ddioi« utdyeraiiy Tocmtrol oertaia tendtncimi^^ tb4ni- 
0 dyM clean. De^ke the diT^tiee on paper oi fonna of go^ero- 
meot three things stand out in common. They are a headship, yeeted 
in a person surroonded by a group of administratiye officers, a 
sopi^ime governing body,* fmd an educational legislature. 

There has been an increasing differentiation of the functions of the 
three, the ffxing of the reeponsibility of each, and, at the same time, 
the interrelating of them by the principles of representative gov- 
ernment. " . 

Ihcperienoe, on the one hand, with a mere figurehead with only 
' presiding and clerical duties as at Oxford and Cambridge, and, on 
the^other hand, with even a veto power as in a Scotch university, has 
steengthened the tendency « to make a real, resident, responsible, and 
, permanent head of an institution.^ The retention of a nonresident 
chancellor suits British political and social conditions. He may be 
naeful for representative purposes outside the university -and for 
advisory purposes within it. The assertion of his long dormant 
authority would be quickly resented. 

The strength of the feeling for a responsible, resident, personal 
head, with powers of leadership, is proved by the action in the recon- 
stitution of t the Scotch universities, and in the (institutions of the 
new English universities and univeraty colleges. An interestuig in- 
stance of the tendency (wcurred upon the resignation of the^ vice 
chancellor at Manchester in 1913. The charter provides that the 
vice chanbellor ahail be appointed by the university court, after nom'i- 
natibn by the university council, who before reporting shall consult 
Ae senate. The term of office is left* open to be determined by the 
university. The unusually large representation of the senate on the 
court and council, as well as the provision for c<Hisultation with the 
'.senate, gave that body large powers. An acting vice chancellor was 
selected and a year’s time taken for deliberation upon the ideals of 
the vice chancellorship and the tenure of the office. The num^per 
of men in the faculties from Oxford, Cambridge, and German imi- 
versitiee, impressed by the annual eleoticm of the head in those 
institutions, insured debate with knowledge at first hand of limited 
functions and terms of office. The decision is notable, made so lar^ly 
by the professoriate, for a permanent and experienced leadership.* 
recommendation of the commission on university education in 
.l^doh is a move in the same direction, mtrgifig the office of prin- 
.eipftl in that of the vice chancellor, and making him “a permanent 
vffidab wi& salary, who would be the Atef administrative officer 
el^tb^imiverrity.^ ^ ^ 

■ ■ * . , ^ ^ 

yet. Cb* IZ, ^ OrganlMtlOB AdmlntetMtlQB ^ tJBtrenltlw.'* pp. ISS-ieS. . 

^*Jlr Bmn A. MMra If. A, i>. 8. C. r. a. a, PtIbgIpbI of tu tJolyenttr of LoBdOB. 
yim olottod tlot ihhoiwwmr at IfoiKthiwinr, . . > 
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the recent chdowof (heiieitdaof obUegasio^brd, fUinhi^i f. 
a^ Lradontheruleofaeniority hMBotbeea foUowed. Tfae powen 
of leederslup of tie man have been studied, and freer opportmuK 
ties for their use given. It seemed evident th^ the institutions gain-' 
ground were, those in which the personality of the heads gave 
them a leadership abQve that found in the letter of the law. In 
peraonal conferences no head intimated that he sought to granr 
^ater power, but many desired a less cumbersome administration. 
One experienced head wrote: •, ' 

I am strongly of opinion that there Is need of a change with ns, and mat It 
would be better for our universities If the principal' bad the aanie power and 
responsibility as the presidents of American nnlverslUea. 

A fflde light pointing in the direction of thp above sentiment; is 
afforded by the Australian universities, of which it is said: 

The senate have had no representative whom they might eonsnlt and who 
would serve .to blend the admlnlst«Ove with the academic view. It has ae- ' 
cordingly happened that unusually large power has accuttaolated In the hands- 
of the registrar, the chief permanent officer of the senate.’ 

In short, the experiment to get on .without a president proves the 
need of a responsible head and exposes an institution to the discharge 
of the necessary functions of that office in an irregular way by an 
officer irresponsible in that sphere of -action. The variety of prac- 
tices- with reference to the headship of British universities points to 
an increasing appreciation of a resident, responsible, headship, 
v^d in ,a person of the teaching profession, with executive ability, 
with a prolonged tenure of office, and a representative of the various 
elements in the university. It is a coordinating office intimately as- 
sociated with, and generally having actual membership in, other 
offices, representing the financial and educational management. It ^ 
is n(^ intended here to strain a point in favor of the “American boss 
president,” against \Aom President Harper years ago forewarned, 
writing that “the true college president is nut a boss; he is a fellow 
student and a brother, * * • • an elder brother in close relstion-- 1 
ship with every member of the family.” Nor is it intended to bti* ' 
mate that the British would gladly dream of seeing Prof. Cattell’s'' 
nightmare of the American college president as a “black beast” in- 
the academic jungle.* The Great Britain of to-day, in many featoiw 
as democratic as America, illustrates the fundamental proposition 
of Prof. Cattell “of historic institutions, Sacerdotiim, fmperhm; 
S,iudium, the University can in our democracy best conserve -the 
traditions of the past and guide thfe |>rogres8 of the fututo.” The 

^•Slr Henry A. UeIn, M. A, D. 8. C, F. B. 8., BA of mne. SpM. BeptA, vol 

W, Pt 0* g • • , 

• CatteU, J.VfcKMbe ** Uotrenltr Control/* Tb# Sctenco Fnan, New York mbA Qnnl- 
eMf N. T., 1918y pT 81, * 

nnpm, p, vL ^ ^ , 
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po&niifl thftt ^the adTsnoesof democrmcy fend of soienoe in our era” ^ 
haTe tended to cause the British universities to*rev^ not to* “the 
medieval univeraity anarchic in its organization,” * but to the later 
evolved university witii “a single rector for the entire studium, a 
fonn adapted to the whole'^Aeraphemalia of the modem university 
with its endowments, building, departments, etc.” When a de- 
mocracy follows the dream of Flato to make “ a philosopher, ruler,” 
attention is drawn to the opinion of one of Prof. Cattell’s correspond- 
ents of the benefit of having a Woodrow Wilson in a university presi- 
dential chair. He thinks Princeton failed to reap^e full benefits 
therefrom, because the presidency carried with it too little power, 
and the other elements in the university too much.”* 

The general conclusions with reference to the three major bodies 
in the organization of a university drawn by the late principal <xf . 
St Andrews University correspond with our statement of facts and 
tendencies.* 

1. The governing body should be a small body, consisting of men of varied 

professions and Interests, who are animated by a desire to benefit their fellow 
men by the encouragement of thofe studies and arts which constitute the work 
of a university. Among these xaen must be reckoned the teachers of the uni- 
versity, but they should not be A preponderating number. ^ 

2. The senate or professors of a university should have the control of the 
education and discipline with or without ^ select number *of other university 
teachers, but there should always be an appbal open from their dedslons to the 
govmlog body. 

The graduates, and also the undergraduates, should have an, opportunity 
of discussing all matters relating to tho welfare of th^ university in which they 
take a s^lal interest and laying the results of their deliberations before the 
senate and the governing body, but their suggestion should b6 deemed simply 
advice and without legal authority. 

'Under the first of these conclusions it should be ob'kerved that in all * 
the universities the vice chancellory principal is a member of the , 
g^ven|ing body, and in all of ihemi there is representation of the 
professoriate. The pendulum has ssuiig hack and forth from the 
ooi^itution of the governing body>Jllioljy of university teachers to 
their dhtire exclusion from that body, exiting only for the head of the 
institution. .At present the ^oint seems to be settled that in addition 
tojthe head of the institution, the professoriate should have a repre- 
sentation of not less than* two members, and that there should be a 
predominance of distinguished laymen in education ser^g wiihout 
pay and primarily attehdinginrough salaried secretaries to financial^ 

1 — ^ ^ ^ p— 

X "tTfilvenity Control,*' Tb« 8d«noe PrcM, N«w Tork nd Garrl- 

MB, H. T., ms, p. T. , • / 

vQpnt, p. 6. 

^ •CftWl, rapn, p. 86. 

* ADottAldBOft, Sir Jamct, '* Repret«DtatloD o( Teachers and Qradva^ on Qonemlng ^ 
Bodlee.'* The Kept of Froc. of. Cong, of the UnlTeralUea of the Bmplro, Hodder A 
^tonghtoB, 1912. V ' * ft 
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adnuiii^ntion. The body ia also expected to 1 ^ a final autiiority <m 
general policies and appointments. It is repreeentatiye in part of 
public authorities and in p^ of graduates as weU as of the faculties,* 
Excepting permanent officials, membership falls into classes hAMing 
<^C 6 for 06rt&in terms of years. 

Under the second conclusion it should be .remarked that there is 
absolute unanimity that the control of the education and discipline 
should be vested in^ the academic body. The discipline being com- 
n]4tted to di^iplinary officers. There is a strong tendency to insist 
that the entire inching staff and not the professors onl^, should 
have representatives in the academic body. - 

Under the third conclusion the uniform practice, excepting in 
Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham, is that the organized graduates 
should have only 'the powei; of advice. The legal control surviving 
in convocation in Oxford, Cambridge and Durham, is sharply chal- 
lenged. The recognition of undergradyate opinion is increasing. 

Recently. “advisory committees” have appeared as a rudimentary 
development of university organization. These* committees, ap- 
pointed by the exe'eutiv® or faculty bodies, may imfiude persons not 
membere of the appointing bddierf or of the university, interested or 
expert in the subjects referred for advice or report.* These con^ 
raittees give the university the benefit of the combined judgment^ 
faculties and practitioners or laymen, and keep f^e institution in cIom 
touch with ite environment. The value of these committees has been 
proven especially in professional, technical, and university extehsion 
education. Notable instanees are the fruits of the advisory com- 
mittee of public health in Manchester, of the commerce advisory 
board, Birmingham, of the advisory committees representing various 
trades and departments of commerce, Heriot-Watt College, Edin- 
burgh, and of the jmat committees of universities and representatives 
of the workingn^M conducting tutorial classes- in industrial dis- 
tricts.* 


The further improvement in university government is a subi^ 
of discusgion in eveiy part of the British Isles. The modern^x- 
fold plan of organization, it may be repeated, .consists of the personal 
working head, of the large representative supreme legislative body, 
of the small executive body— including a limited faculty represenfa- 
tipn — of the educational le^slature with its faculty divisions, of the 


« * wawrtlOB of Prof, c^tteir. ant point in Ui plan for nnirertltr contra! i 

There ■boold be^h corporaCloOp coneleUnr the profeseon and other officers of the 
MlTerrity, the alnmnl who maintain their tnWreet la the Inatinitlon, and membera of 
the eODU&nnlty who ally tbekaelreo to 1C' Sura, pi, 18. 

UnUeralty of Urerpool sUtotee, Atlona 28. 29. Cf. UnlTerelty of lla^ 
cherter, ^Tlaory ^mmltteea of the feculty of commerce, of the faculty of theoloky. of 
the bMitb laboratoHeo, of legal eda(WoD, of mining, of technology, of^agrlcoltnia. 
*Cf. ** UolTonttjr Batenalon ^Mchlng,'* 202-2M, * 
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advisDry organuatioii of graduates, and of undergraduates. ^ The 
sehsme is not without criticism as cumbersome, and giving oppor^ 
tuni^ for mischievous persons or cliques to play their part at differ- 
ent points along * *^the extended line. A few prominent j>er8onagee 
have ^id they would “scrap” the whole system. Even a single 
exe^tive council of academic and lay members has been suggested, 
possibly somewhat corespondent Yo Prof. Cattell’s first proposition.* 
On the contrary, the latest studies c<5nfinn the sixfold scheme, 
at least for State-aided institutions. Not only the final report 
of the (xunmission on univemty education in London, but what is 
known and creditably rumored from Reading, bears out this view. 
For several years Reading University College, in its preparation to 
^ome a university, has had a committee on university policy. This 
^ committee has made extended investigations as to a scheme of build- 
ings, the curriculum, and constitution of the new university. The re- 
port of the committee 4n the thii^ point has not been published. We 
only know that it is hoped that the proposed form of university 
government “may free the teacher to the maximum possible ex- 
tent for his proper business of -teaching and research.”* The last 
well-authentickted rumor is that Reading will conform in the main 
to the sixfold plan of constitution of the other new universities. 

To point the moral of the present chapter, it is well to quote the 
common principle and practice in the constitution of American insti- 
tutions * written by a prominent American university president : 


To have the trust administered by Its beneficiaries we have thought In the 
main tn the United States to be InadvlsabTS. Faculty, students, and alumnt are 
la^erent wnses^and yet In a very real sense, beneficiaries of the trust. 

Fbr this and other reasons the president is convinced — 

(1) That the control of an Instt^tlon of learning by a bod^ of tr^tees com- 
posed oh tte whole of laymen Is for ns In the United States advisable. 

(2) That the educational adviser relationship established by that officer of 
the board of trustees commonly known as president cy chancellor Is tlie most 
effective. 


(8) That, within the sphere of the power conferred on thenr by the board of, 

' trustees the faculties should exercise control, but outside of such sphere they 
. should have lAi authority whaterer* ^ 

It has been seen that the British tendency is strong to adhere' 
to the pfinciple that a trust should not be admin^tered by its bene- 
ficiariea, In practice also the president^a three points are being fol- 
' * _ lowed, with modificstfons based on the principle of a cloW interre- 

- , lation of the three bodies by means of representation. A small 

repraentation of the faculty upon the body of trustees is insisted 
upon. The president or chancellor is to be a representative of the 

^ ' 1 I 

. *cf.*p. m. ^ 

•The Bsadlai Uttiv. Cd. B«v.. Mtr. pp. P9, M; Aug., Ipl8, pp. 176-171. 

*Ct Cb. IX, *\OrgaalMtlon and AdAlnlstratlon 4t tJhtvwdtlM/’ p. les. | 
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** wffll *8 an officer of the board of trusteeSi ,There an ex- ‘ 
tensive safeguards for the appoin'tment of Acuities and in their 
control of educational matters. Finally, the whole institution is kept 
m viW connection with its graduates, its kudents, the professions, 
and the public, by organizations of the first three of these named 
and by advisory coiftmittees of the last, but all without authority 
except the weight of opinion expressed by them. 









Chapter XI. 

PROVISIONS FOR THE FACULTY. 


Greater precautions are used than is ordinarily the case in the 
United States to obtain a iaculty, using the term in its broadest 
sense", of ability and to secure its stability and freedom. Among 
the various methods of appointment there is an increasing endeavor 
to rest the appointment on the merits and fitness o'f the candidate. 
The greatest care is given in the election of professors. In case of 
a vacancy pubijdity is given by advertisement and by printed circulars 
inviting applications by candi4ates. Close inquiry, however, shows 
that though an applicant labor| under no prejudice, the institution 
is not unlikely to give the appointment to someone it has sought out 
for itself. In the past, experiments have been made with every pos- 
siW^method of election to professorships. Appointments by the 
Crown, now, relatively speaking, a smaJJ number, survive notably in 
the regiuH professor^ips at Oxford and Cambridge. At present 
thq^e appointments are said to be free from favoritism and politics’^ 
practically made upon nominations from the university.^ 
Appointments by patrons may 'be said to have disappeared. Now, 
when a patron endows a chair, pains are taken that Jthe appointment 
shall be made by experts. The election orimnally by “ r^ents and 
“nonregents,” analogous to selection by ftoilties ory^raduates, of 
which there were still traces in “,the vicious'Syfitem of election of 
professors by c<myocation, which had been the parent of many 
, abuses,” was put an end to by the commissions of 1850 and 1877.* 
The latter commission vested the elections, with the exception of 
professors appointed by the Crown, in boards of electors. Illus- 
trating from Cambridge, commonly a board of electors consists of 
eight members, two nominated by the council of the senate, three 
nominated by the general board of studies, and three by the special 
board of studies. These are standing boards not appointed ad hoc^ 
and holding office for teiins of years. The members of the boards 
are choeen not only from the faculty, but from distingq^hed spe* 
malist^in the subjects in outside im^itutions. 


) 
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^ The Univermty. of London, following in the wake of Oxford and '■ 

Cambridge, requires that the title of professor or reader shall be ' 

conferred in each case after report from a board of advisers. The 
vice chancellor and the principal and three “external experts”;' i. e., 
experts outside the university staff and unpaid by any institution 
,in question, must be on every board. The boards vary as tlie »p- 
portitees are attached or unattached to any particular school 6f 
institution and in accordance with the source, from which the salaryY 
IS paid. For example, in the case of an unattached professorship 
and readership, the board of advisers, in addition to the vice chan- ^ . 
cellor aq,d principal,^ consists of six other persons, of whom three 
shall be external experts, appointed by the senate after report from 
the relevant board or boards of studies. The external experts serve ' 
on all boards dealing with the .same subjects or group of subjects, 
and are appointed for a ternrof six years without pay except for 
traveling expenses. By the universities (Scotland) act of 1889 the 
university courts became the power to appoint professors, excepting 
chairs vested in the Crown other patrons. Ediriburgh is unique 
in- having curators of patronage. They indicate an early movement 
to secure an appointing piower above suspicion of influence. By the 
universities act of 1858, the patronage of 17 chairs previously in the 
gift of the town council was transferred to 7 curators, 8 nominated 
by the university court and 4 by the town council. The fihrators 
also have the patronage or share in the patronage of several chairs 
established between 1858 and the exercise of the power conferred 
up<^ the university court after the’act of 1889. 

In the new English' universities, in general, the council appoints 
the prof^ors and other members of the teaching staff on the recom- 
mendation 'of the senat4f Subordinate appointments, like those of 
assistant lecturers, and demonstrators, are made by the faculty upon 
the nomination of the professor or lecturer in charge of a department 
and confirmed by the council. 

Since the beginnin^f of the nineteenth century there has been a 
revolution with reference to the qualificationa for a professorship. 

At that time social cmisiderations predominated. By the middle of 
the century Pattisem complained that the professor-fellow was 
simply a teacher, whereas, his primary business was to learn apd not 
to teach. “A professoriate ha? for its duty to maintam, cultiv^ and 
diffuse extant knowledge.” P^ttison guarded against fke miscon- ' 
ception «s|^ially of the modem superuiiiversily. theorist that thp 
university is to be an association of men of sciende for the sake of 

science and exp^pii^ents with a vie^ to new 'discoveries. *Thepro- 

feewriate is to kneV what is known and definitely acquired for 
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Humanity on the most important human concerna’^ - Dr. Famell 
•eea hopeful signs that the spirit of Pattison is prevailing. He says 
there is a growing insistence upon the combination of teaching and 
re^arch for appointment to the highest teacliing posts; and a living 
acquaintanoe with the nietiiods of teaching and research and »mie 
approved work done therein are becoming essential prertMjuisites. 

He adds; 

ThU Is by no means yet the irule In the Scottish universities; It Is l>epln- 
Ding to be the rule in manj- of the modern ct>I)ege8 of England and Wales; 
it has established itself oi^ tlie whole at (Oxford and CainbrUtge as regards 

• professorial appolnffiieiits, byt by no means yet ns n-gimls the tutorial.' 

In fact there is now practiced almost universally the instruction ^ 
^ given to the board of advisers in nominating any person for ap- 

pointment as university professor or reader in tlie UniversHy of 
Lond&n^' ‘^They shall have regard to (1) Ins contributions by re- 
^ search to the advancement of science or learning; (2) his powers as i 
' a.teacher; (3) generally his eminence in liis subject or in his profes- 

aion.” ^ . I 

The importance of security in the tenure x>f otlice of a pro(essor is 
not likely to be forgotten in a country in which in (he olden institu " 
tions the appointment is for life, W ritam, aut culpamy^ In the 
modern unive^itie^ while it is expected that prbfessdrs, readers, and 
independent lecturers shall hold office during good behavior,, it is 
likely^ in view of the new pension system, that an age limit for 
retirement at 66 vtill beconie universal.* 

There are provisions for resignation or removal upon three or six 
jaionths’ notice. In the case of misconduct or incapacity of a pro- 
fessor, the different institutions have various regulations safeguard- 
ing' his tenure by due notice of dismissal and sometimes by the 
right of appeal from^the executive to the legislative body. So \musual 
* is the violation of the seciirity of the tenure of a professorship that ? 
a rumor of it precipitates an inquiry in press and in Parliament. 

In the staff of instruction there is no such Elaborate Tiierarchv 
, as there is often in the United States. The titles associate, assistant, 
and adjunct are practically not used. A “reader” or permanent ' 

, lecturer may have a fixed tenure like a professor. The scientific 
and modem methods of instruction have inCroduQed a numerous, 
junior sta^ of instructors and demonstrators, out of proportion to 
the number <5f professorships. This is a cause of complaint, 

"7—: ; ‘ 

’Tfllyard, tupra, p. 181. 

* •Tk« Time*. Jaa« 1014. 

•In 1914, venerated and beloved, a muter of Clare CoUege, Cambridge, wit in hJs - 
Blnety-foartb year, and the principal* of Bt Andrew* and Edinburgh above 80 jeara of 

eaa f 

*IL g., " No profeasor ahaliniold office after he ha* completed hli ■Ixty-flfth year anleu 
eeoncU on tha recommendalioa of senate continue hit office on tpedal grounds." Uni 
vnratty of BrUtol, Standing Orders of CeuncU, liar., 1018, p. 5a 
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especially in the Scotch univereitiea.* The appointments are from 
one to five years. The chances for an academic career are lessened, 
and hitherto the outside demand for university specialists has been - 
small. The plea has been made, on behalf of the junior sUff— 

To lutroduce an adequate acale of aalnrleg and pension sclieme for all mem- 
bers of the staff and to give them a voice In the nmniigement of the inati- 
iiitlon • • » the more Important lectureships alfould be converted Into 

professorships or adjunct professorahlps • • • as In American uplver- 

silioa* 


The old story of the inadequacy of the remuneration of the teacher 
repents itself in Britain as elsewhere. His emoluments, to say noth- 
ing -of the pecuniary rewards of the business world, are not com- 
parable with those of other professions, excepting the clerical. An 
agitation of some 40 years for an increase of salaries, bt'guu without 
special refeience to the increase in the cost of living, has not yet 
realized its ideals, though advances have been secured.* In 1876 at 
Oxford the claries of professors ranged from even $500 or,$l,000 ' 
to $4,000. The Marquis of Salisbury said to the House, of Lords : 

Coi.iMire U««e annual stipends with what Is paid In other departments. I 
do. not lielleve that les.s than $5,000 a year, with a fair pension beald^ wlU 
8^-ure cthJ hi|;hoi$t talout for Uiooe profoKsorshIpa,* 


In 1904 Uie average annual income of a professor at Cambridge 
was still not more than $2,750, with u range^f a professor’s stipend 
from $450 to $4,000 a year. New sUtutes had been adopted contem- 
plating a salary of $2,000 a year for a reader, but none received ' 
more than $1,500, and in several'cases only $500. The stipends of 
university lecturers ranged from' $250 to $1,000.* These figures are, 
a decade later, substantially tlie same, except the minimum for pro- 
fessor?. Members of the staff, and especially professors, have certain 
perquisites and opportunities for fees, particularly us examiners. 
T^e regulation of*the University of London represents fairly well 
the anjoOnts paid for salaries in the new universities.* It reads; 


The guaranteed minimum salary for a university professor- giving his whole 
Ume to: the work of hts nost shall be $8,000 per annum, and 'the guaranteed 
minimum salary of a reader giving hla whole time to the poet sliall be $1,600 
per anonim. > ' 


In exceptional cases smaller salaries are permitted. In the matter 
of salaries a c hange for the better is coming slowly. The great 


• E. (be Dnlvemlty of Otaesow la 18T0, the protuMon la the ttaff were u two 
to ooe: to-daj they an u one to fonr. The Tlawa, Bdn. Sopplemeat. Apr. 6, 1»1B. 
Cf. CIl lie “ Scotcb UnlvAnltlMp*’ p. .M. 

"The inmM sup.e viipra, 

*Cf. 16, “ of BalAriM/* 

*TUl 7 $rd, supra, p, 278. 

■Qoarterlj Bavlew. Apr., cf. TiUjarde aupra. p. 283. 

*C1 TW>la I6e ** Ran<a of SaiarlM.** * 
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ineqnslitias due to the endowment of chairs in different periods are 
•*; being removed. There is no attempt being made at absolute uni- 
formity, but only to establisli minimum standards.' In general tlio 
.BalariM in j^fessional or technical chairs are higher than those of 
the academic professorsliips on account of the gains which may In- 
obUmed in practice. Without eiceptiou the salaries of Uie heads of 
universities ahd of colleges are materially larger than the inaxiniuin 
salBi 7 of a profeasttr. In a majority Of pases they are double the 
miximunx.' 

The attempt to establish pension systema in all the universities is 
the most important recent movement. The older universities, with 
the life tenure, had little occasion for anything but disability pen- 
sions. They met the need largely by the ‘use of fellowsliips •' or by 
doles in special cases. 

In the eighteenth century a “fund” was e.^iablished “for a pro 
vision for the the willows and children of the ihinisters of the Church 
' Scotland, and of the heads, principals, and musters in the Uni- 
versities of St. Andrews, Edinburg, Glasgow, and Aberd-.MUi.” The 
scheme was a contributory one. The univeivities (Scotland) act of 
1889 empowered the commission to provide a |K‘nsion scheme for 
principals and professors. Attention wap focused upon the siihjiH't 
of pensions by the esUhlishineiu of them in the twentieth century 
English universities, and by the national old-age pensions act of 
1908. Oxford and Cambridge did not escape the movement, and both 
of them have formulated jieiision schemes, though for lack of means 
they have not been put into operation. These universities, as com- 
pared with the Scotch and new English institutions, have to contend 
with the absMce of financial support- from the State and the coin- 
plicationa arising from their college systenys. ' 

In 1909 Cambridge appointed a pension syndicate which reported 
in favor of the university’s forming its own pension fund and of 
a noncontributory scheme. With certain exceptions its beneficiaries 
were to be .professors, readers, and university officers, with not less 
than 15 years of service. The jnaln provisions were compulsory re- 
tirement at the ago of 70;. a possible retirement after the age of 66; 
in case of a sti]>end of ^,(KX) or more a maximuni pension of $-2,500 
a year, or an-annual payment equal to five-sixths of the stipend, and 
an annual payment equal to one twenty-fifth df the maximum pen- 


- • K-* T.r,. Tht. U ,n.e not obi, 

^ lUlev«htp«n bot of the payroenU to the merobera of the educational iUff. The ecale 

the college* u doubUeaa .boae the aaerage. Benlor Jecturar 

bcconlbnce with jttn of •orTlco.-from £*62 
•**«“?'> " Ivetoror; »«lor Utor, 

•err ^port of the eommltten oe Seottiah onleenltlen (ed. 5*07). IBIO a B. 

•Ct Ch. I, “Oifort. Cnmbrldae. Dnrtuun," p. aa. » aD. p. ». 
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non for each year of servica.* Professors and readers on reUr«BMmt 
aft«r the age of 65 might become emeriti professors and readers, 
without sUtutory duties or powers. A relief pension mijrht be 
granted in sjiecial case-s under eiceptional conditions by grace,’ The 
university is accumulating a pension fun.l iiy- accordance with this 
scheme, and also one for assisunts. clerks, and siTvants.* 

Alw, in 1»()9, at ().\ford, Lord ('urzon includwl among the reforms 
he advocated the establishment of a profeissorial jiension fund, the 
colleges having already instituted pension funds for their tutors.’ 
^ In the meantime, $50,000 having been given for the purpose of form- 
ing a pension fund, in 1913 a statute was promulgatinl for the eetab- 
iKshment of a pension scheme and fund by the university. It was to 
l>e an old.-age jiension scheme, limitwl to certain profosf»rship8 
tenable for life. It provided for compulsory rctin>ment at the age 
of 70. upon an annual pension tH]ual to one-half of the stipend at 
the date of the vacation of office^ with the provisos if the s-rvice was 
only 9 years or less the [KMision should be diminished by one-tenth 
for each year short of 10 years, and if the service had ix*en for 26 
years or nion* the pension should 1 h> increased bv one-t wentietb for 
^each year e.vceeding 'j.V Imt no jv-nsion to,e.xrecd two-thirds of the 
stipend at the (Jate of Viioation,* 

, The federated superannuation scheme for Knglish universities and 
university colleges in receipt of exclie.pier grants, inaugurated under 
tile auspices of the beard of education in 1913, has justifie<l the 
opinion of the board that it is “ one of the most important develop- 
ments which have been made in recent years in the .sphere of uni- 
versity work.”* The scheme is extending beyond all the institutions 
in receijit of the grant in Kngland to other university institutions. 
The board’s indirect connection wrth the scheme through their ad- 
visory committee has been terminaU‘d. Its snipervision has been 
taken over by a central council, composed of representatives from 
nil the in.stitutioris cooperating in it, and an executive committee of 
that council. In 1912-13 the Government grant to these institutions 
for superannuation was over $4.5,000. Inclusive of this amount the 
institutions e.xpended for the purpose $114,200, or 3.4 per cent of 

-their total expenditure. The scheme, in brief, is compulsory on every 
new e^ant^lie teaching and administrative staff with a salary 

optional for a member with the salary of 

- ' C.mbrld«« E«porl«r. Oct 9^ 1811. Bj .UtiiM to lasi Th. unlT««JtT 

w*. empo«er«d to giro ponalon. to rattrioc or <U«bIed proft»>n or roadart ^ 
UniT. SUtntM, 1804a with Buppleaent, 1811, pp. 48, 61, 68, 

^ Cf. Cana, UoIt, BapoHer, Mar. 6, 1812* pp. 670-076. 

■ Cam, CoTt B«porter, Mat. 2^ 1814. p. 80. Ct pc 64. * 

*Curaon, aupra* p, 188. - ** 

•Oxford UnlTendtp QMette, IU 7 7, 1818. x 

•Bd. of Bdoc. B«pta., UPlreraltlca and Unlr, CoHec«a, to). 1* 1814, p, riL 
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bstwoeo $1,000 and $1,500, and with th© c<Mi8©nt of th© insUtutic^ 
for a mcanber with a salary of between $800 and $1,000. The plan 
requires an annual contribution of 10 per cent of the salary, except- 
ing in the case of the excess of a salary above $5,000. The normal 
contribution is 6 per cent of salary by the beneficiary and 6 per cent 
by th© institution, but the governing body may increase their pro- 
portion of th© total 10 per cent. The ordinM*y means of financing 
the system is by arrangement with selected insurance cpmpqnies for 
endowment assurance policies or deferred annuity policies, with or 
without return of premiums, at the option of the beneficiary, though 
it is possible for an institution to create its own pension fund. Every 
policy is held by the institution upon a di^retionary trust in order 
to safeguard the merest of th6 beneficiary, and, in case of his re- 
moval from one institution to another, to facilitate the transfer of 
th© policies. The insurance policies mature at 60. It is a mistake 
to speak of 60 a^ “ an age of compulsory retirement.”' The age at 
w^ich the policies ^mature is fixed at 60, but institutions have com- 
plete freedom in determining the actual age of retirement. After 60 
and up to th© age of actual retirement the proceeds of the policy, 
together with the further contributions bofh by the university and 
th© beneficiary, may accumulate at compound interest- by arrange- 
ment with the insuranceNcompany. The reason why 60 is taken for 
the maturity of the insurance policy is that this is the earliest age at 
which normal retirement at present takes place, and the decrease in 
the surrender value of .the policy if. a greater age than 60 were fixed 
for its maturity. The underlying principles of the scheme and its 
" ' “considerable flexibility” to meet the varied needs, especially of 
smaller institutions, are causing its spread in En^and and adapta- 
tions of it in America.* 

The fundamental principle is: ' I 

‘ ^at tlie teachers In all the universities constitute a profession comparable 
with the civil service, and that transference from one unlvensity to another 
should not be accompanied* by- a financial penalty any more than Is transfer- 
ence from one Government office to another.' 

The principle of compulsory contribution by th© beneficiary and 
* th© institution, the contribution distributed over the whole of the 
working life of. the beneficiary, is a recognition of the pension ns in 
the nature of deferred pay. The inclusion as far as possible ot all 

»An error coupled with another, "that The niAversItlea of Oxford and CamtHdge 
• • • are not aaalBted by the Brltlah Qovemmrat In any manner." The Camegie 

Foundation for the Adyancament of Teaching, Blghth Ann. Kept, 1918, p. 46. Pp. 89-46 
Uontaln a good history and summary of the federated system. 

■Ct Mass., teachers* retirement law. Carnegie Foondatlon Bept.. supra, p. 46; and 
the Masa. bill to establish a retirement systekn for employees In the pubUe serrlce.' Ca r- 
BSgle Foondatlon. Ninth Ann. Kept. 1914, p. 27. 

•Cf. Ch. XTV, "Applied Science and Professional Sdneatlon,** p. 4^ 
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the members of the permanent teaching and- administrative staff is 
a unifying as well as profitable principle. The policy of coopera- 
tion by institutions, with liberty for variation in the application of 
details of the scheme by any given institution, and the economy in 
making use of existing insurance companies have caused the plan 
rapidly to supplant other schemes.* liie advisory committee were " 
not. convinced that adequate provision is at present made for the ‘ 
families of members of the staffs, but the way is open for the im- 
provement of the scheme by the provision that the executive com- 
mittee are to make recommendatibns to the central counfcil from 
time to time in regard to questions of importance. 

‘Cf. Bd. of Bdnc. Plr«t Report of the Adrltorr Committee on the Dletrilnitlon of 
UxcheQuer Grants to Universities and Unlversltj ColleKes In Rngland. Mar 28 1912 
(Cd. & 140 ) ; Second Rep., Feb. 4, 1013 (Cd. 0617)'; Third Bep.. June 11. ioii (Cd. 
6860). 


Chapter XII. 

STATE AID AND VISITATION. 

All the universitias and university colleges in^he Unit^ Kingdom 
receive direct grants from the State. 'XTiese grants have increased 
by leapSi^and bounds smce the first grant in 1882-83 of $10,000 to 
the, Aberystwyth University College. By 1886-87 the three Welsh 
University Colleges were dividing $60,000 equally among them. In 
the exchequer grant to these three colleges amounted to 
$127,600. The first e.xchequer grant in England began in 1887-88 
and 1888-89, witli the sum of $10,000 to Manchester, and by 1912-13 
reached the amount of $745,000 divided among 18 English uni- 
versities and colleges. To this sum must be added other parlia- 
mentary grants imder the board of education for technological and 
professional work, and from other Government departments like 
the board of agriculture, making a total to the 18 English institu- 
tions including the exchequer grant of $1,164,105, and to the Welsh 
colleges of $171,085. The percentage of total income from the State 
of the 18 English institutions, is 36.2, and of the Welsh institu- 
tions 54.3. 

In 1883 the four Scottish universities, chiefly through annual 
voiteoby Parliament, ivere receiving State aid in the sum of>$141.6l0.’ 
Encouraged by the increasing annual grants to the English and 
Welsh universities and university colleges, in 1907 the Scottish uni- 
versities appealed for enlarged grants. The committee on Scottish 
universities in 1910 reported in favor of an annual grant of $200,000, 
supplementary to the $360,000 they were then receiving, and that 
sum was given.* ! 

Considerably more than $500,000 is annually granted to the Uni- 
versity of London and the institutions associated wrth it. The in- 
fluence of the rising flood of State aid has begun to tell upon the 
older universities. ' Their age-long policy, with the exceptiom of a 
few smaU dol^ for specific purposes, has been to be independent 
of State aid. The most significant educational event in Great Brit- > 
ain in 1912 was the acceptance by Oxford of a grant for engineering 
science.' 

In 1918 and 1914 Cambridge faced tj>e question of State aid, and 
voted to appeal for an annual grant of between $20,000 and. $26,000 

>Hep. d( ^UkAminlttM od Scottish OnlTerglfin, 1910 (Cd. 0257), p. 18. 

■Cf. Ch. lip " Tkatch UQlvemtlMp** p. 48. 

•Ct Ch. XIV, *^AppUed 8d«nce and Profeaclonal Edac^tlon/* p. 210. 
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for the mediW department* The debates in the senate house were 
followed by the battle “ of fly sheets.” The question'is- such a Hving 
one on ^th sides <rf the Atlantic that some of the^ principal points 
. in the discussion may be git^. It was, argued that the principle 
of applying for State aid had been fully considered in all the other 
universities of the United Kingdom, inclining Oxford, with a deci- 
sion in favor of accepting grants. Odmmunications were cited from’ . 
authorities in universities receiving grants showing that 'the expe- 
rience of these universities had been free from unfavorable results 
and interference. It was replied th«t — 

There was a desire to jielp the younger universities In tfcetr Interesting 

hel'n"for^r never contemplated such 

Oxford. It wouU be confiscation of public funds, t/ 

kind for (^Tmild^"’ ^“Payerl^to encourage an application of tha 

Reference was made to the opinion expressed in 1912 by the gen- 
eral council of the Uni versitv- of -Edinburgh a^ainsi the propo^ 
imposition of conditions upoafthe payment of parliamentary grante 
by the treasury regarding the inclusive fee, as “interfering unwar- . 
rantably with the freedom Of the Scotch universities.” To the lat- 

ter point tt was answered that the Treasury did not attempt to impose 

\^^new conditions in connection with an existing grant, but to give an 
additional grant in compensation for the loss of income which might 
follow the adoption of an “ inclusive fee.” It was added that now 
Edinburgh had temporarily accepted as an experiment the offer of 
the additional grant which had been accepted by the other Scotch 
niyersitiM. The argument was pressed home that 'the medical de- 
partment in Cambridge was gravely in want of monetary assistance 
and that the univei»ty and colleges were not in a condition to meet 
It nor were benefactions in sight. This caused, a debate qpon ’the 

private munificence upon 
which the older universities depended for support. It was said that 
the g^t benefactions in America were not given to State Universi- 
ties, -but to the independent institutions.” There stood out, however . ‘ 
on the other side, the experience in this particular of the Scottish 
and new English universities. In 1910 the Scottish universities com- 
mittee reported that since .the grants of the let of 1889 the larger 
part of probably not less than $5,000,000 had been received from 
private benefactors or raised by local effort. The testimony of Read- 
ing IS consonant with the farts at all the new universities: ' 

«”>«Plcuona. ha. been encouraged by 
, . State recognition of the iwogreM acconipllahed » »' «. xhe public r ecognt- 

* M*r. 14, 1914, th« took tho TOte ; Placet, 26T ; oon-PUcet, 2»5. 
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tlon of worth and effecdvenesB Implied to the award of trearory and other 
Ctovwnment grants haa been an indispensable antecedent condition of each of 
the considerable private benefactions, ‘ 

The fundamental objection to the reception of State aid was the 
preservatiod of academic freedom. The objection was formulated by 
Prof. Sir J. J, Thomson L 

It was most desirable that there should be some educational authority In 
thU country free from the control of the board of education, free to work out 
Its own scheme In Its own way, without any Interference from outside. 

The argument TC'as elaborated. The existing liability to parlia- 
mentary interference would be increased by the annuaj appearance on 
the estimates of the grant, subject to >^iticism and defeat by a 
snapped in the committee of supply. A second source of inter- 
ference would be in the development'of a bureaucracy in’tbe depart- 
ment of education, at the very leasf burdening professors with official 
communications as details. It was suggested that the preserva- 
tion of — * 

six centuries of Independent self-government carrle<l on to the hon<Tr of the' 
university and the advantage of the nation was endangered by mysterious 
schemes, which were In embryo at the board of education, for the centralisation 
of Question and Its standardization. 

The reply of those in favor ofthe grant was that the objections were 
based on fear of inspection by outside persons, and fear of, interfer- 
ence with univereity teaching l>y outside criticism. In general it 
wa^ urged that the advantages which would accrue to the medical 
school if the proposal was carried through would far outweigh the 
problematical risks based on fear. It was denied that the grant would 
put university teaching under the control of a Government depart- 
ment, because the conditions under^ which the grant would be made 
are limited to a consideration 6f the size and efficiency of «the school 
and io knowledge that the money is spent in forwarding the objects, 
for which it is granted. 

The procedure of the board of education in the case of thC uni 
versities’ grants was cite<^. The board— ' 

appointed not an “Inspector” but a “ visitor, ** and that person was selecttnl 
by an advisory committee of experts; the vlsltat/on was not “annual.” The 
object of the visitation was not disciplinary, hut that the board might bo ^ 
able to obtain first-hand knowledge, and to collect Information of the working 
of departments In different unlversIHes. If any Important suggestion were to 
be made to the university, It was done only after consultation with the odvlsorv 
committee The board dJd not desire to Introduce any policy of Its' own ; 

It could give advice or knowledge It had been able to gather, but freedom 
must be left ty the university to work out Its own pollw of education. The 
grants were given to the school as a whole and In a lump sum, not to Individual 


* Agile. Educ. E«p, of Deputation, Readlngr 1810 , p. lOT. 
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(lepanmenta. The propoiiJon given to each department would be decided by 
the university, not by the “board.’** 

To the thought that thV present policy of the board might be 
altered, or that Parliament might intervene, it was conceded that 
it was not impossible, but that it was very improbable in the lighr 
of established practice. In any case Parliament was all-powerful. ^ 
On the whole the freedom of the universirtes from State interference 
hadd>een maintained. Springing up without chartehs from the State, 
(he older universities, though not formally receiving State aitlj had 
l>cen indebted to the State through privileges apd exeniptions con- 
ferred and through royal p.n Iron age. They were related to the 
State througli the, public character of their life-long chancellors, 
through Crown appointment of many professors, and by the visita- 
tions of royal commissions and epsiiing acts of Parliament.* 

The new universities; though the charters run in the name of the * 
Sovereign, are universities of the people, founded by local contri- 
butions and generosity. They are not, therefore. State universities 
in the American sense of being State-owned and State-controlled, 
though so, largely State-supported. The grants arc determined on 
the report of experts jn consideration of two facts: (1) The effi- 
ciency of the university and the value of the work which it does, 
and (2) the e:itent of the local support which it receives. Tlic 
Irensurv, the board of education, or‘Other Lxmrd administering the 
funds constitute advisory committees, ordinarily quinquennially, con- 
sisting of the most eminent educators or experts, who s^rve without 
sahiries. This method of di^ributing State aid ip lump sums, 
together with the broadly representative inembei^hip of the au- 
tonomous governing body of each institution, prevents the evils of 
State interference and Combines the beneHt.s of State relationship 
with efficiency and freedom in the institution. It is hardly con- 
ceivable, if t]ie educational institutions in Britain were wholly State- 
pwned and supported, that they w^ould make them departments of 
the State, in the hands of salaried officers subject to political \ 
changes. The fact that institutions of higher learning, whether 
privately endowed or otherwise, are public institutions in their 
nature and by charter is recognized by the office of visitor * in the 
new universities, and the other provisions^ for visitation by advisory 
committees and oA^asional royal .commjssiotis. May not the 
State aniversities.in the Uni^ States profit by the example of the 
State-aided institutions in the arrangements to secure efficiency of 
administration and to safeguard aj^inst unwise State interference, 

>*Cf. Cam. Dnl. Boportera, Oct., 1918. Mar., 1914; and dT-sbecta, pro and con, laaned 
Mar., 19l4. 

»Cf. Chi. X “Unlverilty Offletrs,’* pp. 171-174; XI, **FrovUloDa lor th« FftCllltr,** 

P 182. ^ 

•Cf. Ch. X “University OiBcers,’* pp. 178-174, 

89687“— Bull. 10—17 13 
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and the endowed institutions profit by the example of State visits^ 
tion, in just recognition of their public status, and to strengthen 
their hold upon the public? 

The war pn»mises to introduce n new epoch in State nid to higher 
education. The dependence of all the institutions, including Oxford 
and Cambridge, upon fees to meet a considerable proportion, in some 
cases two-fifths, of their current expenses, has threatened financiaf 
disaster in view: of the shrinkage, sometimes of two-thirds, of attend- 
ance due to the war. The additional emergency grant, after the out- 
br^k of the war. of $225,000 for 1914-15 to the board of education 
, for institutions in receipt of grants may be a happy augury for the 
future. ()ii the other hand, a parliamentary n* *trenchment coiu- 
’ niittee has begun its labors by scrutinizing the expenditures of the 
board of education, of the road board and development (’ommission, 
and of the board of agriculture and fisheries. The advisory com- 
mittee on university grants and the treasury have askeil* for state- 
ments and estimates of income and expenditure and of proposed 
economies. , 

Tlie first response is an appeal against reduction of grants during 
the war, in a letter to the committee from the viVe chancellors of 
Manchester, Liverpool. I.eeds, and Sheffield.* In the statement of 
these universities, which is more or less that of all, the institutions, 
they seize the opportunity' to reach the* public with arguments to 
which the British public is likely, as never before, to be attentive. 
% They assert that “the value of the universities ns ni'senals of scien-? 

tific knowledge is now much more generally underst(H)d in England 
• than >^'as the case beforc'the war.” They believe: 

That the cxpemllture on the universities lins lava a Inphly remunerative 
national InveHtment. thoiipb not so remunerative ns It wutiUl have he^n had the 
responsible lenders of Urltlsh industry reallzinl more (pilrkly the value of 
science under modern conditions of trade. 

The service of the institutions ‘‘both in connection with the war 
and in the eco.. >mic r^onstruction that may follow it” emboldens 
them to appeal “ in the economic interest of the nation to increase the 
public grants, even at the preseht time of financial diffictdty.” The 
financial embarrassment of Oxford and Cambridge has already 
required acts of Parliament * to enable them to readjust funds. With 
their attendance reduced in 1915-16 from above 3,000, respectively, 
to something like COO, ai^ with some of their colleges closed, they 
too may be driven to ask increased state aid. /- 

• Printed In The Times Edu. Pup., Oct. fi. 191#. ^ 

*UnlTerBlUed tod CoUeaet (Emerfeocy powcrt) Act, 1910. 
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Chapter XIII. 

COORDINATION OF INSTITUTIONS. 


- 1 lip vexbd problem of securing economy and efiiciency by the co- 
ordination of institutions of higher learning of the same or dilferent 
tyi>es, and especially in different lix-alities, affords a variety of 
instnictive e.xiierinient:^ in (m>at Britain. Fiist comes the ancient 
and uni()ue confederation of colleges, to which we have referred in , 
t).\ford and Cambridge. It was not without its influence upon the 
varieties of the modern federal university like London,' Victoria 
(Maiiclicster). and tlie^ universities of -Wales and Ireland, which 
illustrate the second method of coordination. Coordination by ’ 
amalgamation of two independent and rival institutions into one 
I IS so difficult that it took nearly three centuries to accomplish it in the 

! case- of Abenleen.' Then it was only effected by the strong arm of 

the Slate. Heneficial as have U-en the results of the amalgama- 
( 1011 , after almost 60 years a distinct line of cleavage may vet l>e 
detected in the united university. So persistent is institutional life, 
so potential arc' historical associations, and .so sacred are inherited 
trusts, that, evidently, the intervention of the State is only justified 
. in extreme cases. 

Coordination through a single educational corporation without 
^ complete financial, incorporation has l>eon evolved at Durham and ’ 
Newcastle and at St. Andrews and Dundee.* In both cases the diffi- 
culties have heen tho.se o( reconciling the ancient with the modern 
^ .spirit, and of combining institutions in different localities, and align- 
ing local interests. It has taken thirty or foi^ty years to work out 
the problem. The growth lias been from affiliation to incorporation. 

.\t Durham in 1851 a nominal relationship began with the “New- 
castle-upon-Tyne School of Medicine aiid Surgery the title of 
the latter became “The Newcastle-ii|Jon-Tyne College of Medicine - 
in connection with the University ,of Durham.” In 1870 a closer 
connection was formed by which the college was called “The Uni- 
versity of Durham College of Medicine.” 


I ■ilf, Ch, II, *' Scotch UolTcrsItfcii/' p, 50. 

Cambrld^fe, and Purbam/* p, 48, pmsalm; II, “Scotch UniTcral. 

liM, p. 57* * 
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BIOHKR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 

In thii^ period (1871) at Ne\^'ca8tle the University of D»irham and 
the North of England Mining and Mechanical Engineers established 
“Diirham University College of Physical Science,'’ now known as 
Armstrong College, The facility of science in the University of Dur- 
ham “ is seated entirely at Armstrong College,” where all the work 
for the degree of R. Sc. is done. Early the Newcastle students were 
admitted by the university to the degrees in letters, though not untif 
recently to the degrees in arts. The RrmVIength nOiliation tlitl not 
stay the tendency to develop t^o rival institutions. The reconst itu 
tion of the university in liK)9, through an act of Parlinnient, by a 
plan of hnely devised balances, has apparently established a stable 
equilibrium. In the one university there im* the “ Durhtun divi>ion " 
and the “ Newcastle division,'' The oneness of the university is st* 

• cured through one visitor, one chancellor, one vice cliancellor, and 
other university ofliciM*s, one senate, one oonvtx'ation, and n united 
professoriate. 

The nicely calculated, balance of authority is worked out in the 
senate, the supnMne governing and executive l>ody of the university, 
with control of purtdy university proj>erty and ftvs. Of the :\H other 
members tlinn.the chancellor of the siuiate, (> are a])pointcd>bv the 
King in ('ouiicih 12 each by the Durham divi.sion and the Ne asth' 
division, S inemlH»rs are elected by the one convocation, with (he pro- 
viso that 4 shall have U'en students of the Durham division and 4 
students of the Newcastle division. Provisioru/is made in each 
division that half of the representatives shall be cliosen by the pro- 
fessors or teachers. In the Newcastle »li vision the representation 
from the College of Medicine is 4 and from Armstrong College 8. 

The statutes declare, “There shall be professors of the university 
and professoi's in the university.'’ Xhe professors of the university 
consist of certain persons with verted rights, and of any persons 
declared by the senate to be professors of the university in position.'-- 
for which the senate may ha\e received funds. Professors in the 
univ^t^ity are those appointed to the office by the council of the 
Durham Alleges, or by the council or other executive authority of 
the College of Medicine, or of Armstrong College, or persons detei* 
mined by the senate in an affiliated institution. 

Under the powers of the senate to suspend or remove from the 
membership of the university, professors and other teachers of the 
university may be suspended or removed with the right of apjjeal to 
the;visitor. 

Each faculty has its board, consisting of professors and such other 
• members of the teaching staff as the senate may choose. The general 
jpowers of the faculty board are to advise the senate and the authori- 
ties of the colleges in the university with reference to the curriculum, 
examinations, degrees, and the appointment of examiners. 
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There- is also a ^neral board of faculties, consisting of all the 
nuunbers- o the several In^rds of facuhi*, to make repn^sentations 
t e senate upon any matter concerning the curricula or examina- 
tions of the university. No curriculum of unive.-s.tv study, or 
scheme of examination, for initial degn^es. shall take effect unless 

approved by the ^uiate. though it may have been foriii.ilated bv the 
ixttiitne ttuthoritv of a rollo^o, 

The provisions for .safeg, .aiding the autonoinv of the units in the 

. 1 sent there arc tlmn- units reixignized ndiiiiiiistriitivciv. namely 

the councils of the Durham (\dl,.ges. of the College of .Me.iiciiie, and 
of Ariiistroiig ( ollege. Kayh ii^xerci.s...s •• f,i|| control mer the teach- 
- ing. n-sidemv and inaiiitenamv. and di.snpline of all students of 
It to ege. uic.i controls iU: linances apart from certain statutable 
paxnieni.s to and from the university. Kacli college in the New- 
'Hstle tlivision i.s an incorporated stviety whase iiieiiilHrs are called 

ing staff v^ork is priimirily in the hand.s of i,.s tench- 

-V similar ex|H.rinieiit to that ill Durham has been tric.l at 8t 
.Vmirews Dnivei^ity and the Cniversity ('ollege. DuikI.h. ■ In 1MK5 
an an,nge,neiit was ni.ule with .St. .Amlrews under which ,he science 

^ {•ll.gt. I nder the uiiiversitie-s (Stotlaiid) act of iKHi. the coiiimis- ' 
>ionors wore einpowereil — 

r.. ti^lme II, e a,,|,l unherHity ^ 

" "‘Pfeltj, With tho cousem of the unlverftitv conrr of i ^ 
i'a- ^l.t-..ne,. tvlll. lUeol.M-,. I.iler e.,nnuJ7Tu^ Z,!!7 ' 

of entlownHMit mi<l trust. ^ \ 

An agreement wa.s made jiroviding that the jiropertv of DumKMi 
ollege .should reniain under the contr.d of the collegy.'councll, and 

ii tl e' ""‘i"“‘«ance. and tho salaries of its staff. 

On tht otiier hand, the agrmnent specified that— 

sl.rL"hi';:ri;^hr’sn "" -er ,l.e umver. 

> temluofc In tl„ cy,n,,Re „r over the i-„ur.s,..s for Rrmlumion il,e f„-s for 

.c,:;:: .’Lrimj,':'" 

Its fmmdatioli. The court was entitled to employ the services hf 
y Dundw professor at St. Andrews and of any St. Andrews pre- 
fer at Dundee with the consent of the professor and of the Ln- 
ate and of the council. The art s degree, as well’ as thatdn science 

*Cf Ch. II, ‘Scotch Univemifict/* pp,^ 56-57 ; al«o p. 202^ 
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was opened to the students ox Diwu^e. The colle^ flourished tinder 
tlie arrsiigenient. Opponents of the union, however, by litigation on 
a technical jwint suctH^led in having it set <*.side from 18l>4 to 1K*>7. 
when it was re;ftoreii after a decision in the House of I^ords. New 
questions j)rt*ci pita 14^1 by a^ldilional grants, inclusive fws. aiul llieir 
ctJl4Vtion, etc., have cau^ctl ‘disputes: nevertheless tjie plan pnnnisi^s 
to Ih' jH^nnanent. ' 

The principal of Dumhv ('ollegt* is .apiH)inted by the cidlege 
t'ouncii. He. together with the pn»V(>st of the city of Dundee, is a 
meml)er of the university court of St. Aiuln»ws. thus the cqlleg4» has 
iudej>endent repretsentatiiui in the exet^utive laxly of the \iniversity. 
Hut the pn>f4‘sst)ra and oilier meinlK»rs of the stafl of the college 
teaching subjects -qualifying for gratluation an' appoia^AMi. not hy 
the iHiliegi* c<mneil. hut by tin* university eourt." 

Tin* notable ilifTerence ivlwivn the Durlniin j>lan and that <if 
St. Andixovs is the statutory provision in the former for an .e>^act 
equality of nqiix'MUitation of the colleges in the supreme g(oerning 
body of the university. Both plans have fouiijl a way of stvuring 
the weight ami fame of a single institution, of preventing tin* de- 
velojunent of rival institutions with unni*ces-ary overlapping, of 
preserv ing the entH^’ and the tinancial iinle|a*ndemv of cacli in>ti 
tution with tin* In'iiefit t>f the hK'al enthusiasm attendant upon ii. 
The supreinacy also tif educational inten*sts and atlmmistration to 
which the tiimncial are imule sulisidiary is <*on.st*rved. 

A fifth metinhl of coordination is thaf of c(Kq>i*ration s«*cured hy 
voluntary agnvnienls lH*tW4H*n iiulei>cndent corporations. • Iveceiit ami 
.happy exain])lcs of this pnnvdure are fonnd in the Hgr4*eun*nls made 
lietween Heriot-Watt College and the Cniversity of Kdinhurgh and 
l)c(vveen the Iloyal 1'echnical ('ollege. Clasgow. and tlie Cniversity 
of Glasgow.* 

The University of Kdinimrgh and Heriot-AVatt ('ollege led >lu* 
way by an ngn*enn*nt in liH)l " .secure mutual cooperation in the 
training of engine4*rs.''’ A joint ndvi.sitry committee was appointed 
consisting of the dean of the faculty of soignee and four professors 
in the nniversity and the principal of (ho cx)Hrge and four g<»vernors 
of George Heriot's trust. A professor in the college was made a 
member of the examining hoard for the. engineering degn*c at tlie 
university. The advi.sory committee was “to draw np each year a 
program^|h* a joint curriculum of .study” to he submitted to the 
universij^’ court and to the governors of George Heriot's trust, liy 

* Report of tbe dreUioo of the House of Lord* Id an appeal rrlaclng to the unloti 
betwlit the Untrerelty of 8t. Audrewa and CnlTernIty College, Dander. July 27. IRM ; 
•tateroent by tbe unlTeralty court. 8t Audrewa, 1012; memoraoduin by Principal Sir 
Jamea Doouldaon (undated) ; memorial for the unlreralty court of St. Andlr^wt for tbe 
opinion of council, Janoarj, 1018. 

•Cf. Cb. II, '* Beoteb UnlTeraltJea/* p. CC. 
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ihis arnmpemeju diploiua studunts of the oollcpe rtwivod pnrt of 
their tniininjt «t the university and degree students of the universitT 
rts^e^ed part of their instruetion at tlie college. It was e.tpr«s,lV 
stat.s that the agrc-meiit should “involve no funmciyl respousibilit; 
;*f eittier contracting- party toward the other." 

In 1!'1 l> the roojH.ration U-twivn the universitv and Heriot \ratt 
wa.s carrn.i much further hy the development of‘« con.piete s.'lie,ne 
for dcgn'es in civ.l, imvl.anical, and ehvtncal engin.vrmg, ' Kor the’" 
hi st t inie the. stair and .sjuipment of the 'college are fiillv iitiliml 
for the iHmchl of iiimersity .stiidcnt.s. The pn, grain of studies 
proudly, that all clas.s,'s in the lirstiyear .■oiinse are to U> taken at 
tlie iiniveisuty. In the .sivoiid and third .years lleriot-Watt College’ 

class,-s spivialized .Mil.j.vf.s are intcrsjH-rs.>d with tho.si' in the 
um\(TMiy, 

•\fter careful cuiMdcration hy « joint advisory con.iuUtise of the 
Cnivcrsity (da.sgow «„d of the Iloval T.H-hnical College. Glasgow 
a s.-he,ne of c<K,,H-r«tioi. of the institutions, cdled afliliation, was’ 
deusi.,1, winch wa.s „p,,rov,.<| hy „„iy,„^i.. 

lies committee .1. Ihll and hy the King in counnil loj:,. The plan 
VNas one of UHi,vra(ion. depart. ug fro,,, strict adiliatloil ... not n>- 
Jliunng the n-pr^n.ation of the u.i.vc.siity court on the governing 
hodv of the college nor the reprc.MU.-Ut.on of the gou-rning IkhIv 
■ d he eollegc ... toe uun ersity eourt. The ..pa.yne liuane.al admi,,’. 
i.st ration of y.nch of the institutsms wa.s to eontinue mmltete.! 

11.0 se.u,l«>r^eadein.eus of the university iimtituted a, joint IkvsM 
of sf..die.s and applied s<-.enee. eonsistmg of the prineipal of the 
university, (he dinv.or of the college, the universitv professors 
«lios<. sul.ps'ts qualify for graduation in applied M-.e..ee and the 
college professors comliiet mg’ approved coMeg,- , ours.-s in applied 
•snei.ee. together with sneh un.ven^.ty and college leeturen. in an- 
filird m'lvuce ns they inav appoint. ‘ • 

university c.inrt. i.aving received from the sn.atus a report 
n the joint Imard of studies in applied science, has apj.roved 
coiirse.s of instniction given during (he daytime in the college as 
c.|iiivalent to roiirses of instruction given in the universitv for de- 
grees ,n aj, piled science. The profc.^,rs and hs-tiuvi-s n.neerne.1 
Hie to suhm.t annually « scheme of eo..rs«.s and „ svllahus of the 
.snhjeet.s to the joint hoar, I of studies who rejiort t'hereon hTthe 
•vnatus and to the governors of tlie college. The .senatus in turn 
reports thereon to tJ»o universitv court. ** * 

The governors of the college' may comn.unicale to the universitv 
court their rec ommendation upon the reports framed by the joint 

joufUTo”; .ppirrs^rocr'" 
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boahl of studies. The university court makes the final deliverance 
to the senatuB and to the governors of the college. The examiners 
in each subject for graduation are the teacher in the university, 
the teacher in the college, and an additional examiner appointed 
by the university court. Candidates for graduation who attend ap- 
proved College courses mu^ pass the Same examinations /or admis- 
sion and graduation as the students who attend university coim . 
They are required to matriculate in the university. They enjoy 
the Mme privileges and are subject to the same discipline as other 
matriculated students. 

The fees for approved college courses are not to be less than the 
fees for university courses and are to be collected and retained by 
the governors of the college. The fees for courses given in the I 
university and for matriculation, examination, graduation, and reg 
istration are to be Collected and retained by the university court. 

Coordination by a coalition of universities to insure common 
standards in fees and examinations exists in Scotland, and with ref- 
erence to examinations in the four new ^prthem English universities. 

The Universities (Scotland) act of 1889 empowered the commis- 
sioners to make a closer coordination than the existing coalition. The 
act contemplated the establishment of a general university court, over 
and above the four universities’ courts — 

With a view of taking In review the general interests of the universities, esj^* 
ctelly In regard to degrees and examinations, and with the duty of reporting 
to Her Majesty on new ordinances or changes in existing ordinances affecting 
ail or any of the universities, and with power to report to the secretary for 
Scotland on matters connected with the universities, ^ 

Evidently fearing the dangers of centralization and of oppor- 
tunities for state interference, and appreciating the w’orth pf the 
individualism of institutions, the commissioners did not establish a 
^neral university court.' They left to each university court the 
appropriation of the lump sum allotted to the university out of the 
annual grant. They reserved to each university court the power 
to make new ordinances, but effected an interrelation of the four 
universities by the proviso that such ordinances — 

before being submitted to His Majesty for approval, shall have been communi- 
cated by the university court to the senate, the general council, and the univer- 
sity courts of the other universities, and have been laid for 12 weeks before 
both Houses of Parliament 

The preliminary examinations for each of the four universities are 
conducted imder the control and supervision of a joint board of 
examiners, consisting of 16 members, each university court appoint- 


4 MxailoDftl conference of repreaentatlves of the fonr unlverRlty courte and alao a 
conference of the general councils haa fulfilled one of the purposes of the rejected uni- 
versity court. o 
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ing 4 annually, under a scheme representing the four branches of 
English, classics, mathematics and dynamics, and modem lan- 
guages. The joint lx>ard meets for a year at each of the univeraty 
centers in rotation.' 

After the dissolution of the Federal Victoria University, the 
charters of the four northern universities provided /or their coalition 
to maintain standards for admission and degrees, and to make pos- 
sible interchangeable attendance at these iinivei-sities.’ An alteration 
of a statute or ordinance relating to these matters, proposed by any 
one of these universities, can not becdhie operative until it has been 
communicated to the other three universities. If any of the univer- 
sities object, the (piestion is to be considered by a joint committee of 
the four universities. In default of agreement, any of the iiniversi- 
tiiw may make a rcpresentat'on to the King in council. In this event 
without the allowance of the King in council the statute or ordinance 
does not become operative. 

The charters make it the duty of each of the universities to co- 
operate with the others by means of a joint board for the regulation 
and conduct of matriculation e.xaminations. The present statutes 
provide that the board shall consist of 20 members, 5 to be elected 
iinnually by each of the four universities with power to coopt 5 per- 
sons of educational e.xperience. The joint board is to determine the 
conditions and subjects of the examination, togetiher with possible 
e.xemption^ The senate of each university may exempt from the 
matriculation examination candidates for a degree whom it judges 
qualified by higher study. Each university has the power to require 
a standard higher than that of the matriculation examination to 
exercise its judgment with reference to certain optional subjects, 'and 
the acceptance of Exemptions recognized by the board, and to admit 
unmntriculatcd students to such classes as it thinks fit. 

It will be seen that the coalition of the northern universities is a 
reflection of that in Scotland, but not so closely bound by the letter 
of the law and showing a tendency to emphasize the individualism 
of the institutions. 

Affiliation and recognition may be counted as vague or initial 
degrees of coordination. As early as 1875-70 Durham affiliated two 
small missionary colleges.* * The institution applying for affiliation 
iniKst satisfy the senate of the University of Durham that “ provision 
has been made for its establishment on a permanent and efficient foot- 
ing and for its government.” 

> For lome time a draft ordlnanc* bj the four Dnlreraitr court, increaalna the 
under iotlde^Mon.”" “> P«>"»1n«rr exauUnatlon. ha, ba«, 

•Cf. .Ch. IV, *‘The New or Provincial UoUeraltles/* p. lOg, pMalm ’ d iiL 

*Codrln?ton College, Bftrbadoea, tod Fourth Bay College, Sierra Leona. 
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The senate must be satisfied that — 

the teaching ataff of the college Is adequately qualified for the training of 
students in subjects set^ for examination by the university in the faculty or 
deimrtmeht in redpect of which the application for affiliation Is made. The 
equipment of the institution in buildings and apparatus must also be satis 
factory. 

Students properly certified by the affiliated college as having 
passed the matriculation and public examinations of the university, 
and as having fulfilled the conditions of the senate as to residence, 
atttendance, and conformity to discipline required of students of 
the university, are registered as matriculated students and receive the 
degrees of the university. 

At the same time that Durham was taking this action the report 
of the commissioners on Scottish universities of 1876 shows that they 
were considering various plans of affiliation between St. Andrews 
and^a proposed college at Dundee.* The commissioners, influenced 
by the disadvantages of the reduplication of the arts chairs in Dun- 
dee and in St. Andrews, favored a plan to establish at Dundee a 
college affiliated to the university, the professors of which should 1 
be members of the faculties of arts and of medicine of the university, 
but which should be devoted entirely to applied science and to medi- 
cine, leaving the literary moiety of the arts faculty in St. Andrews. 

The universities (Scotland) act of 1889 gave a vague definition of 

affiliation ” as “ such a connection between an existing university 
and a college as shall be entered into by their mutual consent, under 
conditions approved * * * by the universities committee.” A 

college for the purpose was to be an institution of higher learning 
“ established on a permanent footing and sufficiently endowed in the 
opinion of the universities committee.’’ A pernussfye provision was 
®^8K®sted for the representation of the university court on the gov- \ 

eming bodies of affiliated colleges, and of the governing bodies of | 

affiliated colleges in the university court, with the proviso of a limita- j 
tion of the rights of the representatives to sit and vote on particular 
subjects. This plan of affiliation has never been carried out exactly 
in Scotland. 

Work done at institutions outside the universities 'is allowed to 
qualify for degrees. The university courts determine which insti- ; 
tutions are to obtain the privilege. They first inquire wti ether tlieir 
work is up to university standard and require that the class fee shall 
be not loss than that of the university. The university court retains 
the power to dissolve the connection. In Scotland this is not called 
' affiliation but simply recognition of outside bodies. In England, 
Oxford and Cambridge have “affiliated colleges,” “affilinted institu- 
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tions,” and “ approved universities,” Tlio relationship is esftblidied 
and dissolved by Oxford and Cambridge at will. 

The privileges of affiliation granted under conditions set forth by 
the two universities to members' or graduates of affiliated institu- 
tions consist of exemptions from certain examinations and a sborten- 
ing of the term of residence at the university. The charters of the 
new English universities give them powers to affiliate colleges an(l 
institutions or parts thereof. The privileges and the conditions of 
affiliation are similar to those at Oxford and Cambridge, though gen- 
erally the ordinances of these universities add more specific require- 
ments. They demand that the majority of Regular students in the 
affiliated college are of the age of 16 years, that the university be 
represented on the body determining the courses of study submitted 
for ajiproval by the university. They demand that the approved 
courses be equivalent to those of the upivereity, the right of inspec- 
tion by the university, and its satisfaction as to the qualifications of 
the teachers conducting the approved courses. 

There is a sHght but suggestive interrelation of all the English 
universities not constituting affiliation but a sympathetic reticulation. 
The charters of the new universities authorize the appointment of 
representatives upon other educational bodies. The older universities 
already had representatives upon numerous colleges, schools, andA 
I committees. The new ■ universities follow their example most e^- 
I tensively.' Keticulation underlies the coordination of the higher 

! institutions and is an attempt to extend it to all educational bodies. 

It is a rising into consciousness of a subconscious national system not 
yet legally organized. 

The manifold experiments in coordination impress upon one sev- 
- eral outstanding features. The value of educational unification has 
been learned to secure economy, efficiency, and power. It is an 
exampli; of the modern movement toward coopieration and combina- 
tion in the busing world. No institution can remain absolutely 
independent and isolated. There is a clear differentiation between 
the business world’s and the educational world’s application of “ com- 
bination.” The former, true to the idea of a university as a society 
of teachers and scholars, “ a corporation not conducted for finan- 
cial profit, in any coordination of a geietlich corporation take^ 
care not to commit it to a mere financial, board of control, least of 
all a paid board. Indeed there is.no case of the kind in education, 
high or low, in Great Britain. 

Financial unity is kept subsidiary to educational unity. • The 
history and genius of each institution is respected. Representation 

> Leeds has representatives open the courts of Bristol, of Liverpool, and of Sheffield • 
all universities heve representatives on the general -medical council and various local 
education committees, schools, and the Workers’ Educational Association. 

^ ■■ 
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is given to each one.' Even in the closest coordination by financial 
incorporation, as in the proposed reconstituted University of London, 
the constituent bodies are represented in the supreme governing 
body and in the faculties in which they are concerned. In “every 
case the faculty is represented. Coordination is effected in large 
districts having common interests corresponding to American States 
or great urban districts. The instances are Scotland, the empire 
of the north in England, Durham and Northumberland, and Tendon. 
Mere affiliation does not conform to the above principles and 
practices. It may be an initial movement toward coordination. * 
Generally it is an arm’s length afrangennent, sometimes reaching 
throughout the Empire and to forei^i countries. It represents an 
emerging world-wide republic of letters. 

/ 




Chapter XIV. 

applied science and professional education/ 


.hi / applied science should have a place in 

settle! «n<l colleges or in separate institutions has been 

in the to by the incorporation of applied science 

tlie teaching of every university and university college.* This 

the* e"'r ■' T arrived at recently, and after 

• i )/ ‘l^velopinent of powerful separate institutions. By the 

middle of the nineteenth century Newman had formulated the 
dtK^tnne, which gained great acceptance, that a university was not 
nd ‘‘-"Kb it involved him in inconsistency 

u. i i" his Irish 

ih. 0 At the same period the supposed antagonism between 
tiu cia.s,.ucs and science made for separate institutions. The ex- 
am pe of Germany in the establishment of its TrrhM Hoch- 

rr;ec"’of'^S r '•■^^ht to cdnfer the 

degree of tDoctor of Engineering Science” had its influence in 
the same direction. 

Hu.xlp- the protagonist, in the seventies, of science versus classics, 
enunciated the principle that applied science is essentially in the 
mhii^ity sphere whe^ he said: 

I o^n wish (Imt nils phrase “applied silencc " had never lieen Invented 
t or It Wests that there Is a sort of scientific knowledge of direct practical 

whU' TV of scientific know'S 

° practical utility and which is termed “ pure science " But 
^sm thing the application of pure science to particular classes of prob- 

Despite the wish of Prof. Huxley, the phrase applied science” 
Zn'lhfcrhe •"‘^'-easing currency. Indeed,- the occasion 

phrase to the founder of Ma son’s Science College.* In the coinci- . 

Oct.‘ 1, ,880 ; of. 

Fordcamuon of “ applied Klence."^Ch. iVT ia” ' ‘®- 1«»®- 

•Mason, JosUb. A Blograpb/, anpra, p. iBl, 
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dence of an age of lienee and an age of \ndustry the phrase opened 
the purse of the captain of industry and pointed out the extending^ 
domain of the professor of science. Applied science emphasized the 
teaching of the principles rather than the practice of an art. In 
English usage it stands for instruction in higher education in a 
profe^ional school on a par with those of the ancient professions. 
Technical and polytechnic schools are chiefly secondary schools 
emphasizing the art or practice and ^ded off in their elementary 
departmehts Into trade schools. Applied science includes the train- 
ing of the engineer os the member of a profession; the technical 
' school tlie training of th^ mechanic as an artisan.' 

Only recently has the confusion of ideas and terms l>egun to clear 
itself up, and more especially in connection with the. founding of the 
new English universities.^ In the merging of Mason’s Science Col- 
lege into the University of Ilirminghann Prof. Sounonschoin pre- 
sented the idea : 

t/et us tlien widen the term “technical e<lncntion” so as to Inclujile all those 
special studies which prepare men for earning their bread In a profession: or, 
better, let ns substitute a new term for It and sivak of i>rofesslonal e<l neat Ion 
and profeKslmml schools or colleges, which, l>eing above the level of secondary 
school work, should be grouped around the farnltles of a tutiversiiy and closely 
as.Hoclateil \vltl» tliein In government teaching. 

Prof. Sonnenschein anticipated what has since been realized, a 
modern Miniversity, broadened by the definition of technical educa- 
tion, consisting of a college of arts about which should be a group 
of professional schools in education, commerce, agriculture, archi- 
tecture and the allied arts, 'sanitary science and hygiene, and applied 
science, as well as theology, law, and medicine. So rapidly was this 
ideal realized that the vice chancellor of the latest of the new,, 
universities at its opening declared that in Great Britain the modern 
universities recognized at least half a dozen new professions' in 
addition to the four learned^ pro'fessions of teaching, of divinity, of 
law, and of medicine, embraced in the universities of the Middle 
Ages. The studies like agriculture and engineering have also made ^ 
good their footing in Oxford and Cambridge. He contended that 
there was historic ground -for embracing the study of all professions 
within the scope of a university, inasmuch as the mediawil universi- 
ties “had always very practical ends in view,” and prepared their 
students for the learned professions then existing.* * , x 

Speaking broadly the ancient profe^ions have been considered as 
forms of applied science. In the modern applications of the physical 
and biological sciences to medicine this usage is quite evident. It 

*C?f. Ch. Ill, “ UnlTewlty of Loodoo, pp. 91-92. 

• Cf. Ch.’ rv, “ The New or Prortnctal Uplvereltlet.** ^ _ 

* Owes, Sir lumberd, pp. 23, 24. 
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is not so striking to the popular mind in the case of law and theolo^v ’ 
broader definitions like that of Bacon when he 
said, Theology is-the haven of all the sciences.” Increasing appre- 
nation of this definition, the tendencies to unification and the n^th ‘ 
• f>ds of coordination of institutions, have enabled even secular univer- 
sities like London and Manchester to have faculties of theology and 
to overcome the odium theologicMm and the difficulties of denoinina- 
Uonahsni.* E.vceptiiig London, all British universities which offer 
degrees in divinity rank the theological faculty as a superior faculty.' 
The fact that the faculties of theology, ofjaw, and of medicine have 
always lieen accounted as superior faculties to the arts faculty, and 
HI ordinary course the arts degree, preliminarv to the profe.^ional 
degree, reinforce.s the notion that in the higher sense these are JacuU 
ties of applied science. 

1 he guildlike orgnnizution of the professions of law, of medicine 
iind of theology, with power to set their own standards and to 
admit and to dismiss members independent of the State, has tended 
to subordinate the professor to the practitioner. They tended to 
Hint their university faculties to the teaching not of principles . 
but of practice. They set up their own schools independent of the 
universities. The new and still “open” professions have started to 
follow their example. We have the Institute of Civil Engineers, of 
-lechanical Engineers, and of Electrical Engineer.s, and the Phar- 
maceutical Society of Great Britain, setting their own examinations 
and standards. ^ ’ 

»^he legal profession has retained complete control of legal educa- 
tion by Its sole power fo license solicitors and admit to the bar 
through membership in the law societies anfl the Inns of Court, 
they make some concessions to- holder.; of university degrees. The 
tendency to secure a more intimate relation.ship- between the pro- 
fession and the universities =s marked. There has long been an agita- 
tion, especially in I^ondon, for the university to gain a larger control 
of legal education, and in the Provinces the law society's subsidized 
local boards of legal studies tends to grow into the law school of 
tne local university.* 

In medicine 18 universities and certain professional colleges and 
societies are legally entitled to test candidates and to confer degrees 
or diplomas. On the face of it medical education would seem to be 
in the hands of the teaching bodies. In fact, it is controlled -by the 
prof^ion through the general medical council established by an 
act (rf Parliament of 1858 to distinguish qualified from unqualified 
practitioners. T h e medi cal profession is not like that of law, a 

! E*' ‘ Unl»eralfl*«,” pp. li2-lT3 

a«.t BriUla BulLtla. UaltoU 8U^ 8ure.”of ^ 
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cloee corporation, having a monopoly of practice and protection 
against the competition of tlie untrainedr The public are free to 
seek medical aid” from the ^unqualified practitioner, who is only 
under certain disabilities in the use of titles and giving valid cer- 
tificates. The “qualified” men have official recognition, but are 
subjected to central educational and disciplinary control. They are 
‘♦registered practitioners.” The general medical council has of 
necessity grown into a council of education, a board of registration, | 
and a court of medical conducU It has l>ecome the determining 
influence in medical education, though— j 

*Mta powers only enoUIo II to visit and !nn>ecl exnmlnnllons, ami to call for 
Information aa to Iho tvurf*es of sludj ; it is not nutlotrlzml to prosoribo or 
to amoml either. It onn not Itself (llsnllow^n ‘ Insntftrlent ’ vurHcuUini or 
an * Inaofflolent ’ test; It can only reinut Its opinion to the privy c'oiinctl," * 

The general medical council represents the State on behalf of the 
public through members appointed by the Crown, 'the medical pro- | 
feseion itself through members elected by the registered practitioners 
residing within the Kingdom, and the tiniversij^ies and bodies which 
educate and examine in medicine through nvembers appointed by the 
several Inidies. . Thus the constitution of the general medical council 
interweaves happily the educationnh professional, and 'public in- 
terests. 

Only recently has dentistry been admitted to be a profession and 
ae a consequence the btdief entertained that the university ought to 
' train for it." It is trei^ted as a subsidiary branch of medicine and 
the instruction, when given in a university, committed not to a 
faculty but to a section . of the medical faculty or to a department or 
school. 

The dentists' act (1878) provided for the registration of dentiits 
by the general medical council and gives the council powers similar 
to those in the case of medical e.\aiii;iiations of inspecting the exami- 
nations of the licensing authorities. It parallels for denti.sts the pro- | 
visions for qualified medical practitioners, In view of tl 'll* fact that ' i 
the law does not prohibit any person from practicing dentistry, and | 
that legally qualified medical practitioners may do so. it is reporter! | 

that there are only about 3,000 qualified dentists, and perhaps from | 

25,000 to 35,000 unqualified practitioners.* In this state of theJffw the 
largest part of dental education is carried on outside the universities. * 
As yet to secure students who will prepare for the standards proper j 
to a*university degree, only five English universities are bold enough 
to lead the way by giving a degree in dentistry.* 

» MacAlUter. Donald, prMldfnt of the Oen. Med. CoudcII, *' Introductory Addrea* on , 
the Oeneiml Medical CoudcU," Hancheater, 1S06, 18, paaslm. 

• Cf. Ch. IV, “ The Nehr or Provincial Unlvenritlea**' pj 114. 

■Final Rep. of CommUaion on Cniv^ Ednc. In London, aupra, pp. 141*14S. 

♦ BlmilAShanu 3rUtol, Leeda, Liverpool, Mancheater. London only gtvea the poet- 
fra4wtv Hegree of M. S. 1ft 4S0tal sorfery. 
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In tliMlogy the licensinff of tlie ministers is absolutely in the hands 
of d,e different churcheiJ Theological education traditionally com- 
nntted to the^iversitifs, but by divisions in the churvh largely 
«i idrawn and Jaced in churcli institutions, is again turning back 
to the nniversitu^Among the tokens of the movement are the open- 
ing of the theological degrees at C’anibridge to those^-ho are not 
inem lers of the Chinch of England, the agiution at Oxford to fol- 
low the example of Cambridge, and' (he formation of theological 
fac.i les. <„• rt.e incliLsion of tlunilogical subjects among those for 
tlie IJ A. di^'ree in «>cul«r universities. The theological faculties 
of \ ictoria I iiiversity. Manchester, and of the University of Undon 
ni'e notable successftil experiments of securing the cooperation of 
diTiix'iit doiioiiiiiintioiis in secular iinivereities. The testimony is 
. that a sectarian issue has never yet emerged in either of them.’ The 
<lay of (he isolated theological si'hmil is passing. Twenty-eight out 
• if thirty SIX (lieological colleges of (he Church of England are afflli- 
atid to or locatedeat the s.>ut of « university.’ There has btMJii a 
senes of removals of theological colleges to university c'enter.s. as in ’ 
lie ease of Mansieh (Congregational) (o Oxford, AVestminister 
(I isl.vterian and ( heshunt (('ountess of Unntingiion Connei-tion) 

Jhe force of (he cen(ri])e(al iiioveiiient tliat attracts imifessional 
c.lncation old and new (o (h. universities may 1 h' judged by the 

piejii. ici» and ddhcnlties which have had to la? overcome in theo- 
Jo^iual 

Ihit the siipreiiie ti iiimph of the movement has Ix-en in the case of 
ai'P led science, now attached to every university jn Great Britain 
and Ireland nn.l almost without exc-eption throughout the iiniversi- 
lies of (he Brmsh dommioiis. In adiJitioii to the antagonism of an- 
cient classical institutions to the new scientific ones, and the force 
of the exMii.ple-of tlio si'parntion of the technical hochschuUn from 
.the nniver.sities in Germany, were (he estahlisliinent and endowment 
,o Otiimnii Pchoofs by aroused commercial and industrial interests 
and hy (lie distribution of inihlic (whisky) money 1800 for technical 
educntimy The rapid development at the capital of wealth and 
of the Empire of (he Koyal College of Science into the Iniwrial 
( ollego precipitated the question of making it an independent tech- 
iiolo gici tl iiniveis ity and the crown of the technological echpola 

,k‘‘v A''’"! K.. •• The Chrimun thurchw, ,hf Theolo*lrtl"c^ai^;^rTZ^ 

the National Volvorsltlpti,*' Contemporary Rev., Not., JOIS 

•Handbook of the Theological Collegea of fhc C^hurcb of England and the BDlamn.1 
Church in Scotland. lx>ngmana, 1918. , »Pi»copnI 

•Cf. tablea^or unlveralllea KiTlng theological lietructlon. 

Cf. Cb. VI. Technical School! and College*.’* 

80087“— Bull. 10— 17 14. 
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diroughout the country. This would have brought schism into the 
evolving national a:hool system and led to overlapping of nnirersi- 
ties in London, and would have contravened the historic idea of a 
university. Af^r repeated investigations by commissions and de* * 
partmental committees, this general notion hus Ihw rejected. It 
has been decided that the place of the Imperial ("ollegv is in the one 
University of Ix)ndon.* Applied science inseparable from ])ure 
science* comes to its projH'r place in the sisterho<Hl of professional 
schools in a university. According to lyinl Hosel>erv, ^‘This is 
of the giant strides which has been made in university develop 
ment during the last 30 years.”* 

The teaching profession, the yonng^vst of all outside the univer- 
sities, though f>ne of the cildest in history, has just l>eg'jn to organize 
itself by the formation of the Teachers’ Ilegistrat ion (\umcil s^mie 
what along thj^lines of the gimeral medical council.* 

' The council announces: 

The ppKlster la but ihc N^j;tnnlng of a jnovpiiirnt townr'l ihr^irotiiotiuM 

of «e)f-KO\wnnient nm! aelf orjranlzatlon 8urh ns will ptiov the wurk of lonrhin^: 
on a tnilj^ profeaiUonal bnae. • • • M«ttePrt-rTw*v^itn« KnlarU>H. innisiuns/ 

• nd conditions of work such as are of >rt‘nera! Inieros^^i a' I tej»'('l>ors will in 
due course t>o (Miistdeml. • • • M is nutU liwmM (but the .H.muil will 

he able to orpmlzt* svstemntlr r«>s,‘arch into educational iirobleins am! s<t i.la\ 
an important part in Iht* deve!o|unenl of a true srteni'i* of otlurailou. 


* Final Report of the rommluioDfni. I^ndon, supra (cd. 67171. pp, 32, S3. Ji7. Cf. t'h 
III, ** CnlTeraltj of I^ondoo,** pp. 78-79. 

• " Addreaa to the Royal Technical «.'ollc(te. Glasgow, after the nfflUatlon of the . 
with the unlTeralty.” The Time*. I»ec. IX |oiS. See Ch. XII. - State Aid and Vlalta 
lion," p. 190 ; Oxford's leceipt of .Ud for Eugtoeerlng Science. Cf. the coinldnatloD of 
departments of engineering of Harvard. Mass., and Mass. Institute of TechnoJogy, which 
Frealdent lx>welt laid " conatltuied the naoat Iniportant movement inward the I'on'.erva- 
tloD of eiiucatlooal forces that the country ever had known. * .N. Y. Times. Jan 10 HIM 

•Constituted by order of the council in 1912. under the Rlucatlon (.AdmluiKtraiUc 
Frorlaloni) Act ol 1907, and succeeding a conference of repreaentatlvea of 37 astii'K'ta- 
tiooa of teacbera unanlinously favoring the proh'Ct. For a report of the confcreno«^ 
and of the secretary of the hoard of education, cf. Parlinmeutary paper (Cd, TiTlMt 
Thus concluded a aeries of ctforta to form a register of teachers Ix'glnnlng In the year 
1846. "The unlAcatlon of the teaching profeaalon *' U aimed at ly drawing the mem- 
bership from every form of teaching work. The council conalata of 44 memlxTa, nil of 
whom are tenchera or have been teaching. The 11 unlveraltloa In England and Wales 
and 42 aaaoclatlons of teachers are represented on the council, 11 memhera from each 
of the four groups— University teachers, elementary school teacbera. secondary schwil 
tsaebars, technological and specUllat teachers. A certiflente of registration renewahle 
tvery 9 years may be Issued npoo the payment of one guinea to j>erKons 25 Vears of age. 
meetiof certain conditions as to attalnmenta. training in teaching, and experience. The 
^ qaallflcaUoos required to satisfy tbs condition of “ attainments ’* are the degree or 
diploma of ao approved university or other instituUon. or a certincate by the lM«rd of 
adocatlno, or of other approved examining body, and a course of study of three academic 
years of full-tline day InttrucUoo or aqulvalent in aubJecU satisfactory to the board 
TUI 1921 ** aatlafactory experience alone *' la required. Up to October, 1915. the total of 
appllcanU foV registration ,waa only about 12.000, out of perhaps 150.1H)0 eligible to 
•RPly* The war and the withdrawal of some 8,270 teachers from school work to serve 
with the forces account In part for the alow registration. 

•Cf. Ch, X/, "Provisions for the Faculty," pp 188-1S9, ^ 
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If these ambitions of the council can be fulfilled, not only • 
profession of e<inca(ion will be organi/^nl on a par with the other 
professions, but also the now. inchoate faculties of education in the 
on, ven.-, ties and collegia will become full faculties. At piesent. Edin- 
burgh and Manchester e.xcepted. there is no faculty of education in 
nny university in the United Kingdom and no specific degree-.' This 
a does not mean that the universities which have fnmi the U-ginnine 
pn*p«^d the masters' for the “public schools” have not fWlen in 
with the movement for the training of teachers, liotb eleiiientarv and 
•sivondary, at the university. As early as 1878 Uamirridge apiminted 
a teachers timing syndicate. Under its s.qH-rintende.ice l.wturea 
are given and e.xaniiiiations are held by the iiniversitv in the' theory 
history, and practice of education, including met I khI. school maiiage- 
meii*. and practical teaching. The U-st for ,, metical efliciencv m- 
i|Uircs training for at lea.st a year in some training collegi- iiis|wted 
ami n.cogni/.c.l by the symlicate or teaching for a year in a m IiooI 
lecognizcl for the piir,mse.« In 1801 Cambridge tcHik « forward s,c„ 
by opening a training college for >^-li.>olmasters in a primarv depart- 
ineiit. A thn-e yeam' coumt- calling for hard training in a combina- 
t.o.i of certain nnivcmity studies ami professional training leads to 
the 11. A. degns-. Cambridge a.s.serts that “the testimonv of oo years 
IS den, 1, Mil, cncmiragiiig" in this attempt to bring universitv-trained 
s, h.H,lnia.stcrs into the elementary sclna.ls. 

In 180 l> O.xford also e.stabli.shed a delegacy to encoiinige the train- 
ing at the university of teachers in the public eleinentarv whools 
Mudeiit-s entering in 1012 an.l thereafter will have a coi.m,- of four' 
years, the fourth year devoted wholly to professional training - 
In 1808 Cambrnlpe established a department of .secondarv train- 
ing for which Oxford now also providers. 

The Scotch universities* without faeuliie.s or specific degm-s in 
education, by means of a professorship or leitiiresliip in education 
and by cooix-ratioii with the provincial committees for the training 
of teachers, provide a four years’ course., so arranged that the first 
three years may be given almost wholly to univemitv work and the 
iftst year to professional training. 

Even the new English imiversitie.s. r.xce,)tiiig Manchester, Iiave m, 
faculties or degrees in e.lucation. hut have strong departments of 

o';];" ^ 

l-ural.. OC.. ,«.S. •• Of oplnloo 'S orji::uVrio"r^ 

Mch unlwr.ltj," ,h.t . po.t*r«di..,e profewlon.l d»,r»« m edactlon-b.c^Hor ofl, 

r„;.' 

•At preiifnt w>mc 30 tralnlog:' co||<sgni ar« rerocnlffd. 

•Bdlnburgh hu juat fatabllabtd a facuitjr of oducatloD and the degree B. Bduc. 
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education and are in c<H)pcrHtion with the board of education and 
training collegt^.* This is true also of the ITniversity of 
It is obvious that the universities^ the original home of the (each 
ing profetibion, (end with the more distinrl differentiation of pn>fes 
aions to set \j|> a '‘si^n^rior fa(^tlty of education and to embrace a 
professional w’h<K>l of evlucation among the schools of otlu'r f>r'>fes 
sions. There is contirmation fur tl»e i>rttclire, increasing in (he 
United States, of arts colleges including departments uf v'ducation 
with their professional work fur arts degiTvs. The inchisioii of the 
training of ejementary ns well as ^^iHondary teailiers' to give the 
touch of the iinivei-sii^v to all grades of the profession , the 
alliiiiK'e of tile nimersity witli a a*rti(icatmg l>oard »»f eduoation. 
ami tlie alTiIiation of the s^*|)araU* trammg colleges foieshiiduw the 
disap|>earan«v in this as in^ the oilier |)rofes>ions of (lie iMdiile<i 
kcIhh)I. 'I'lie indication is that the place of a norma) si'liool i»r culli'gv 
is in a m hool sys'leiii cnlnnnating not in it, hut ni a nmvcrsilv/ 

The otJuT partinlly organi/e<l profesMons, like (he line arts, music, 
and journalism/ with the rare exception of nmsu', Iihm* no ftuiiml 
faculty. Tlieir principles and hisiorv have fouml n pliiiv as a brunch 
of university study in the faculty of arts, hut their technupie liUh 
Uxin left to recogni/.ed ieai hers unii aftilialeti t>rgauuutiuns <V\ft» d 
Uamlirulgi*. uiul lyomloii have always awardetl degrtvs in mu>u\ hut 
no faculty of music hn> survived excejit a noiimml one in I/unlou. 
The latter the comiiussion recommend sliall U‘ dissolved as unneecs 
sary so long as the teaching of music is in (he liamis of ‘ rei'(»giu/ed “ 
teachers in (lie M*veral stroi^g musical colleges in I^mdon.' I he de 
grees are to l>e arntmued as ‘'external * degrtn^s. In Sotlanti. onlv 
Edinburgh has a farulty of music and a riiair of (ine art. In flie 
now* English uni>ersities only Manchester has a faculty of music 
and Binninghain a i-liair. In gimera! the mmersUie.s acknowhalgc 
fine art and music as su.sceptihle of Uung academic disvljilmes and 
worthy of rets)gnilion either for a H, A. or specific degiw. 'I'hc m 
striiction is given cliieflv in the arts faculty and (he oxe< uUmt work 

* Cf Oh. IV. ’■ .NVw or ProvInrUl rniT^mnien." p. 12<. M 

•Of. Oh HI. ” Inlriirultjr of I^onrton. pp. 86'a7. 

•Cf.'Oh, II. ’* Scotch Vnltcrulllcn, ' p <9 ; tlm> cf. Smith. J. O. Ohief Inirpf^ tor. Ilr|H>rt 
(1912-13) Tralnlof; of Trjchcr^ (ScoiUna). Wymon A Son*. I..ondnn. 1914 p H. Ki 
Nornul OoU. DqiuUk Vale. Ointtirnw. 1H34 ; by 18h7 the churched had 8 tmlnlns collrirr»f 
but cloaar coddccUod with unlv^mille* after 1873. when «blrr ulixleotR of tmlnlnp 
collecra were encourannl to atteod unlVfraltJed. auU 18H7-8S IcaTing rvrlincatr atlmu 
Ute|l denaDil for higher e<Jucatlon and Iralolng period extended; unWcr»IOe« alido a^krtl 
why Dot undertake whole tralulDg; 1895 local comraltteea for tralrilng creatM and In 
1905 reeooitMuted lo four provloclal commitleea with repreaentallTea of ^uplveralUni of 
central InitltutJoiie on unleeralt/ level and of churchea where they weT« concerned ; 
and UDlveraltjr courae extended from three lo four yeara. 

*Cf. Ch. IV. *'The Kew or ProTlnclal UnWcraltiea,** p. lift. 

•Rep., anpra. pp. 150-152, 181. 
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in ufliliaUvl institutions. A univiTsity without op|)orlnnity for the 
stnciy of f)iu> art nmi music is e*c«*ptignHl and e.xcn.s»-s its short- 
aiinin>f I.HH'aiis»> of lack of funds. 

1 ho thesis stands that applitnl science, as t'ontradi.stinf'uisliod from 
imvhanic arts, lH>lonps in a university as one of its professionaj 
^<liopls, and thUi all the profo,>*.-ion.s, old and new, hwk to the univer- 
.'itios as the center for professional or advaiuvd instruction in the 
scieiKV of the i.rofe.v-uon which is to 1 h> supplenientc.l hy gnininc the 
art of the profe.ssion in jrractiw n'gulatei^jy the organiztvl pro- 

fCSMOlla 





Chapter XV. 

ADVANCED STUDY AND RESEARCH WITHOUT GRADU- 
ATE SCHOOLS. 


From the seventeenth century onward the British Universities were 
absorbed in teaching undergraduates. So completely was the func- 
tion of a university to advance knowledge lost sight of that re- 
search was not mentioned among the 12 points of reform for Oxford, 
urged by Sir, William Hamilton in the Edinburgh Review (1831- 
1836). The report of the commission of 1850 did not dwell upon the 
subject But, beginning with Bonamy Price in 1860, there has been 
a line of advocates of the promotion of research as a first duty of a 
university.* *^ Among them are no less nomes than those of Matthew 
Arnold, Mnra Pattison, and Jowett. By 1877 the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge act plans for provisions for “ the doing of 
work or the conducting of investigations within the university.^ 
Outside academic circles, the demand has been constant and increas- 
ing that the universities should make contributions in the field of 
research, especially as related to the industries, in view of the rising 
competition of Germany and the United States and the example 
of their universities.* The war has intensified this appeal, and deep- 
ened the conviction of the universities and the Nation in the pursuit 
of this policy. 

In the face of current criticism on the insufficient provision for 
advanced study and research, one is happily disappointed by what 
.has been attempted or accomplished as shown by a mere glance at 
some of the facts. All the universities now make a feature of an- 
nouncing the opportunities they offer for advancing study and re- 
search. ^ Oxford and Cambridge include entire chapters upon the 
subject in their handbooks. In 1896 Cambridge established courses 
of advanced study and research and made it possible for the grad- 
uates of other universities to proceed to the Cambridge B. A. or 
LL. B. In 1912 the statute substituted the term “ research student ” 
for “ advanced student ” and broadened the terms for admission 

»Prlct, Bonamy,' ** Sunestlona for the Extentlon of Profeeaorial Teaching In the 
Unlreralty of Oxford. I860” ; cf. Tlllyard. supra, pp, 86-92. J76-179, 260, 886 * cf. Cnr- 
lon, Prlttdplea. etc.,'^ eupra, Cb. IX, ” Bneourasement of Research.” 

■Cf. Lockyer. supra, pp. 6-18, "The endowment of research. 1878”* cf Ch VI 

• Technical Colletes and Schools,” and Ch. XIV. "Applied Science and Professional 

Kdocatlon.” 
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for such students. A research student, ordinarily a college grad- 
uate, may receive a “certificate of resiiarch” after three terms of 
residence and the acceptance by the degree conunittee of a disser- 
tation upon the research done by him. in the university. A student 
who has obtained a certificate of researeh and has been in residence 
at least six terms may proceed to the degree of B. A. or LL B 

and thereafter in course to the degree of M. A. or other advanced 
degrees. 

In 1895 Oxford instituted the degrees of bachelor of letters (B. 
Litt.) and B. Sc. to encourage special study aind research among 
both Its own graduates and other students likely to pursue advanced 
studi^ wth profit. Not less than eight terms of residence are re- 
quired. Unlike degrees in arts, these degrees do not make one eli- 
gible to share in the government of the university by membership in 
convocation. In 1900 the university further instituted the higher 
depees of doctor of letters and doctor of science, awarded for pub- 
lished work containing an original contribution to knowled^ Out 
of 1,241 other degrees than honorary conferred in 1912-13 the total 
number of these research degrees was only 23. It is not fair, how- 
ever, to gauge the extent of special study and research by these de- 
grees. Many of the final honors schools for the B. A. involve spe- 
cial and advanced studies, and this is also true in the examinations 
for degrees in law and in medicine. Again, special and advanced lec- 
tures are accounted one of the most distinctive features of Oxford 
teaching. Comparatively recently courses leading to diplomas or 
certificates have been introduced, with the general object of pro- 
viding for special lines of study supplementary to the ordinaty 
curriculum for the B. A. or B. M. degrees.* 

Both Cambridge and Oxford offer ample opportunities for re- 
search, on account of the specialists in their own subjects among the 
teachers as well as the libraries, the laboratories, and the museums. 

A university policy of research has slowly developed at Oxford 
and Cambridge since the commissioners’ statutes of 1882 provided 
for a number of college fellowships specially allotted to advance 
study or research. They were intended chiefly as prizes for ekcel- 
lence in scholarship. Any graduate of Cambridge or Oxford is 
eligible for election. The pearly income of a fellowship is not less 
than $1,000 and certain perquisites. In ordinary cases the tenure is 
SIX or seven years, and the holders are under no obligation to serve 
their colleges or even to be in residence. For financial reasons the 
number of “prize” fellowships has rarely exceeded 20 at Oxford. 


At prwent diploma* or rertlflcatea are flyeb for a coorac extaadlaa orer a year or 
more In leography, education, economica and political acteHce. mlnins and endneerlna 
anthropology, foreatry. dhaalcal arelutology. roral economy, public haltb. and ophtLl 

B0l0i7. 
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' S^e colle^ bAve estaWiahed research fellowships, tenable on con- 
dition of the fellow prosecuting some definite scientific or literary 
wOTk, the prize ieHowships not having been particularly fruitful.* 
Both universities, largely thi-ough i-ecent private munificence, have 
found^ university scholarships, usually open only to graduates, in 
contradistinction to the numerous college scholarships for'under- 
• graduates. Oxford has about 50 of these scholarships, of the aggre- 
gate annual value of about $21,150, and Cambridge about 57, of the 
value of about $28,000. Each university has also a number of 

valuable prizes for graduate work. ‘ w 

The relatively small proportion of graduates to undergraduates 
pursuing studies at the old universities ought not to be taken ns a 
measure-of the progress in them of the university policy of research. 
The, specialization possible and the advanced work offered in the 
honors schools, commonly occupying a fourth year of study, in luldi- 
tion to the three j;ears for the ordinary B. A. degree, and the fact 
that the M. A. degree does not require further scholastic work or 
residence, added to the tradition that culture and not investigation 
18 the object of the university, must be taken into account. 

Jn Scotland the universities commission of 1889 adopted regula- 
tions for the encouragement of special study and research and for 
the appointment of research fellows. Accordingly, the four uni- 
veraities admit as research students graduates of Scottish or of 
other universities or persons not graduates who give evidence of 
fitness to engage in some special study or research. The title of 
r^arch fellow may be conferred with or without a stipend on spe- 
cially distinguished students. The number of these students has bt>en 
inconsiderable.* 

The four universities have over 170 scholarships for graduate.s 
of an approximate aggregate value per annum of $6.5,000.* The.se 
scholarehips have practically been given within the last 50 years and 
are athninistered by each university chiefly for ite own graduates. 
There are also several scholarship endowment funds open to the 
graduates of any of the Scottish universities, not including the 
Ean of Moray endowment for the promotion of original research * 
at Edi^urgh, and the munificent resiearch scheme of the Carnegie 
tfust. The latter alone in 1913-14 awarded 152 research fellowships 
scholarships, and grants, worth $60,885.' In addition, the trust 


^ Ch. I, ** Oxford. Oambrldgf, Dorhani/' pp. 81-^2 
•S. r. Qiatffow, 1818-14, 20 itiid^Dts 

or ..o„, 

aTaiUblf annoal Income aboot $8,800. 

““ «»*•" St. Andrew, recelyed 8 
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decided in 1914 to offer an annual essay prize of $500 for competition 
among graduates of the universities who have hot been fellows under 
the trust, to encourage postgraduate study and researeh within the 
departments of history, of modem languages, and of literature. 

The Scottish universities also have stimulated graduate work by 
advanced degrees, though there an; anomalies* in the^fftles, due in- 
part to the fact that the M. A. is conferred as a first degree. The 
l)achelor of divinity is a s^ond degree to which an M. A. is a pre- 
requisite, and residential graduate work is required, nor can it be 
conferred honoris causa tantum. 

The first medical degrees are bachelor.of medicine (M. B.) and 
bachelor of surgery (Ch. B.), and these must be taken together. 
The second degree is that of doctor of medicine (M. D.) or master ' 
of surgery (Ch. M.), as the case may be, requiring not less than one 
or two years of ^aduate study or practice, and the passing of pre- 
scribed examination and submission of a satisfactory th,esis. After 
1908 the universities offered higher degrees in arts and science and 
forbade the giving of them tumoris causa tantum. The degrees 
were doctor of science (D. Sc.), doctor of philosophy (D. Phil.), 
and doctor of literattire (D. Litt.). They are open to graduates 
with honors of not less than five years’ standing in Scotch or rec- 
ognized universities. In case the graduate is a “research student” 
lie must spend two term* in each of two years in the university i^ 
.satisfactory work. All candidates must present a thesis recording 
original research. In lieu of a thesis, an engineer may present an 
original design of work which has l»een executed. The number of 
advanced degrees conferred by the four universities is v-ery small, 
but increasing in medicine and science. 

All the charters of the six new English universities specifv that 
the university .shall further the prosecution of original research in 
all its branches. Therefore, these institutions from the beginning 
have laid great stress upon research and graduate work. They have 
secured endowments for research professors and schools, like the 
profe.ssorship of biochemistry in Liverpool and the school of tropical 
medicine.’ It is expected that the spirit of inquiry will be en- 
couraged in all departments by teachers who are contributing pub- 
lications in research. These universities make a point of reporting 
separately the number of students taking “postgraduate” courses. 
Beginning with the M. A., they have made the higher degrees not 
merely nominal or honorary. The master of arts must be a bachelor 
of the university of one year’s standing who has graduated with 
honors in arts, or passed a prescribed examination, or presented 
a satisfactory thesis. They have instituted master’s research de- 

*C1. Ch. IV, “The New or ProvliicUl Uoivereitiet/* pp. 120-121. 
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for those who have passed degsee examinations of approved 
^versifies when they have conducted research in the university 
for at least two years. They even admit candidates who have not 
pa^ degree examinations if the senate is satisfied that they have 
sufficient education to carry on successful research for three years. 

The Litt. D., LL. D., and D. Sc. are conferred on graduates of 
noteless than four years’ standing who give sufficient evidence of 
conducting orignal research. Research students are allowed the 
use of special laboratories at a reduced fee. There are numerous 
research fellowships, studentships, and scholarships for advanced 
study. The University of Bristol is even offering a research B. A. 
or B. Sc. degree for three years of original research in lieu of the 
puTSuit of a curriculum. Herein Bristol is followi.ig the example 
of 'i^ndon, which offers the B. Sc. degree to be taken “ by research " 
by internal students. Indeed, the University of London offers great 
opportumties for postgraduate study and research through its 
numerous schools and institutions. External graduates, graduates 
of other approved universities, and persons who have passed ex- 
aminations equivalent to those required for a degree may enter as 
mtemal students for the degree of M, A. and for. the degree of 
doctor in the several fapulties. The course of study for these 
students covers at least two years.^ 

In addition to the several research institutions like the physiological 
laboratory,* or the Lister institute of preventive medicine, the in- 
Mrporated colleges and schools of the university encourage research 
in all departments. The university requires the provision of facili- 
ties for advanced work anef research wherever it appoints a teacher 
as a university professor or reader. Recently the university has 
received a number of funds for the promotion of research.* 

The university has hardly a dozen scholarships and studentships 
open to graduates; nevertheless, the colleges and schools of the uni- 
versity impregnated by the spirit of the university had about 1 359 
postgraduate students enrolled in 1913-14. 

T^e plabe of graduate work and research in a university has been 
fioi 9 \ commission on university education in London 

(1918); In . the hearings before the commission all sides of the 
qu^on were presented. There were advocates of a “super- 
unfvarsity.” They called “the true university work not that of 
undertaking teaching up to the bachelor stage, but of advancing 
research and higher learning.” They proposed a sbries of institutes 
under control of the university, grouped round the headquarters of 

' ^ 1918, there were aome 90 aaeh atndenta. 

•Cf. Ch. Ill, *'UnlTeralt7 of London/* pp. 88-86. 

' '“*«tlgatlon; the 
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the univeraty, but detached from the different collegk' The advo- 
cates of this proposal had a special motive of extending the external 
side of the university. They made two admissions well-niffh fatal 
to their theory. When they said “ the teaching up to the stage of 
the bachelors degree in most subjects may be very well left” to 
the colleg^ and they were not able to say all subjects, they admit 
there can be no clear cleavage between the college and the university. 
They inade a more damaging admission in saying— 


t is most essential that teachlne should not be dlvyced from research, and 
that In every school of the university the teachers and students should be 
actively encouraged not only to promulgate what la at pi^nt known In their 
subject, buCalso to extend the bounds of knowledge.* 


Thrf commission summarizes its conclusions .against proptfcals 
which tend to break up a close association of undergraduate and 
postgraduate work as follows: 


A hard and fast line between the two Is disadvantageous to the under- 
graduates and djmlQlshes the number who go on to advanced work. The 
mo,st distinguished teachers must take their part In undergraduake teaching, 
and their spirit should dominate It all. The main advantage to the stud ' 
Is the personal Influence of men of original mind. The main advantai 
to the teachers Is that they select, their students for advanced work from 
a wider range, train them In their owm methods, and ace stimulated hv 
assoflatlon with them. Free Intercourse with advanoed students Is Inspir- 
ing and encouraging to undergraduates. The Influence of the university as 
a w o e u^n teachers and students and upon all departments of work within 
It is lost If the higher work is separated from the lower. Advanced Instruction 
of a specialised kind must be provided for occasional students who are alreadv 
engaged in a profession or calling, - 


lag. 


Caution IS given against making all kinds of research of equal 
value. Research studenra must have the wider point of view* of a lib- 
eral education. Research professors need a sympathetic relation to 
other branches of knowledge and must be kept to a just appreciation 
of the limitations as well as the possibilities of their own specialty. 

The establishment of research professorships eo nomine would pro- 
duce the impression that other professors would not be expected to 
make additions to knowledge.” 

Ihe fact that no British university ha^ organized a graduate fac- 
ulty despite their recent interest in and study of the organization 
of re^arch brings home to one the uniqueness of the American con- 
stitution of graduate schools and incipient superuniversities. To 
be sure one has to take into account the British absence of a hori-v 
zqntal grading or stratification of education. Theirs is a system of 
overlapping, or better, of interlocking, of aU the grades, primary, 
secondary, collegiate, and university. It represents a growth. The 


Com^Mlon Rep., .upra, pp. 28-80, 86. T2. gt Cb. ill, " •nlTer.lty of noDdon,” 
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connections are more vital and less mechanical than the An?,erican 
system. It would therefore be unnatural for them to segregate 
graduate work. Neverthele^, oi^e raises liie query' if’ the more or 
less artificial system of American grades has not been carried too 
far in superimposing upon the colleges a kind of superlative graded 
school, albeit a large amount of, the grad^iate school curriculum is 
offered to undergraduates.* The British plan of encouraging ad- 
vanced studies, and giving opportunity for specialization in their 
** honor schools,” and their quasi-combined undergraduate and pro- 
fessional courses, disseminates the research spirit through the entire 
student body. “The superior faculties ’’—the strictly graduate fac- 
ulties are not pushed on one side as merely professidnal faculties, 
but are infiltrated vith the same spirit in conjunction with the arts 
faculty. 

There has been a rapidly rising appreciation of the need and 
value of research by the British Governmeiit. A few illustrations 
will show the Government’s increased" utilization of e.xperts and 
grants in aid of research. First among thes^ comes the royal com- ‘ 
mission for the exhibition of 1851, among whose many activities is 
the institution of their scheme of science I'cseurch scholarships*.* 
The Government committed itself anew to subsidies to investigation 
and research in the develojDment and road improvement- funds act 
of 1909, guaranteeing to the fund $14,500,000 foi* the period up to 
the end of the financial year 1914r-15. The development commission 
has granted large sums to the universities and colleges for the initia- 
tion or assistance of schemes of agricultural and other Economic 
instruction and research. The commission has reeommended a con- 
tinuation of the fund.* 

Under the national insurance act (1911) in 1913 an annual grant 
of about $285,000 became available for research. A medical research . 
committee with executive functions was appointed for the purpose 
of dealing with the money. Also, an advisory council was appointed 
upon nomination of distinguished specialists, and by each of the uni- 
versities and other learned bodies. The duty of the advisory c/incil 
is to make recommendations to the minister responsible for national 
health insurants before he gives his final assent to the medical re- 


«Cf. There le. howerer, do other dlrlelon of American nnlverelty work that has In 
the I*at been leia sincere and more open to crltlclam than the so-called graduate achoola 
It hue been aaaumed that no reaearoh work could be done unlcBS there was a forniai 
gradnato school, whereas. If research comes at all. It grows naturally out olTm work 
19irp 204°'' *“ Vermont," Carnegie Foundation. Bulletin No. 7, 

»cholarshlp« of the yalne of $760 per annum are ordinarily tenable for two 

f“‘7' rZ. . graduates npori nomination oy unlTersIties 

Is th« Bmplre ; 20 were appointed In 1918. 

to colleges and Institutions In aid of research, Inyeatlgatlon. and acholar- 
* M-P7 * ® Cf. Eeport Deyelopment Commissioners. 1»14, pp. 
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search committee’s scheme for any year. They report upon the 
various kinds of research work going on in the diffei mt parts of 
the P^mpire, in America, and in foreign countries. They , lake sug- 
gestions upon the general sco^e of the research work to be undertaken 
under the committee's scheme. In 1914 the parliamentary . udget 
contained a scheme for estnbliShing in such available centers us the 
county towns special departments, where the panel doctor should 
liave it in his power to command' any specialists services that he 
nmied. These would be scientific centers to help and stimulate the 
practitioner in research. The example of Cambridge in establishing 
the first research hospital in Britain is being followed by the com- 
mittee of national research in setting up a research hospital, and 
als(t^^by the establishment of research wards in some of the great 
lx>ndon hospitals, Hecetitly the prominence of research as a function 
of the hospital has been much dwelt upon. Just before the war 
Mr. Balfour alluded to the haj>py rivalry for the furtherance of 
knowledge by researchei^s in all countries, and, as yet unenlightened 
by the war. added, “A rivalry far happier than Uiat in armkments, 
but, he sonietiines thought, hardly less exj>ensive.’’ * * 

hollowing tlie analogy of the advisory committee on aeronautics, 
established in 1909, and their research work carried out at the na- 
tional physical luboratory, Cambridge, a committee appointed by 
ti»e postmaster general reported, in 1914, in favor f the establish- 
ment of a national committee for telegraphic research and a national 
research laboratory.^ ^ 

AVithout anticipation of the outbreak of the war. in the first half 
of 1914 there was a discussion by some 40 distinguished educators 
and public men of the duty of the State to encourage and reward re'- 
search more effectively and generously.* There were different opin- 
ions as to the form that State encouragement should assume. Many 
correspondents believed that successive governments were apathetic 
and that it was hopeless that any of the schemes proposed would 
rtH.eive aj present effective Government aid. Dr. Faruell asserted 
that: 

This apathy toward dlst'overy and reaearch. which is more marked In our 
country ^hnn in Germany. France, or the Unlle<I States, Is a vice of our national 
(Hritlsh) tempera ment, due to a faulty educational systenj. and the blame 
attaches to alt our educ^itional institutiona from the ^>rlma^y sclu^l to the ' 
highest uuiversity.'* 

He prophesied that tliis i^jatny would tend to disappear with the 
realization of how profoundly it threatens the national position. 

* Balfour, Hon. A, J„ “AddresB at Guy’s Hospital, The Times, June 4, 1918* Cf, 
A^lbutt. Sir. T. Clifford, "Address, 8t. Thomas’s Hospital." Mhrnlng Post July I 19*14 

Whijte Paper" (Cd. 7428), The Times. June 9, 1914. 

»Cf. aeiiea of letters on "Science and the State" in the Homing Posr, S^ginning 
May 26, 4914. with a letter from Provost T. Gregory Foster. Ph. D. 

• Farnell, U B., D. LItt.. Bector, Exeter College. Ogford. Morning Poat, June 20, 1914, 
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The wsr his already brought a fulfillment of the prophecy, as the 
plan of the minister of education mentioned below will show. Dr. 
Parnell’s cure w^ to indoctrinate collegians and all teachers with 
respect for discovery and research and to impregnate the mass of 
citizens with such respect. 

Mr. Pease, then minister of Question, in presenting to the Hoi;se 
of Commons in May, 1915, the estimates for tl>e board of education, 
and in asking additional grants in the midst of war grants, said: 

The war haa brought home the realization tlmt It Is essential. If Britain Is to 
maintain its position In the world, to create careers for scientific men, to esso- 
dats Industry dosely with them, and to promote a proper system of encour- 
agement of research workers, especially In the universities.* 

He proposed the appointment at once of an advisory cfluncil on 
industrial re»arrh, a committee of exjwrfs to consult with other 
expert committees, consisting of leaders of industries and advis»>rs 
poss^ing knowledge in connection with pure science and science 
applied to industry. The council will have to advise as to the wav 
in which a sum of about $160,000 in the cfstimates for the cumuit 
year should be spent in training and research work and its disfrihu- 
tion among institutions. Mr. Pease anticipated that this coinpnrii- 
tively small sum will have to be “enormously increased'’ in future 
years by the State. . ' - 

Government action is reenforced by conferences of repre.sentaf ive 
leaders of industry and of science, both in the Island and the colo- 
nies, pleading for closer cooperation of science, industry, and 
finance.* ^ 


The half century’s slow progress in the promotion of research in 
Britain and in the encouragement of it by the State and nation ha.s 
been brought to a head by the war, with happy auspices for the 
future. Above the din of battle and the sound of marching hosts 
the insistent voice of education calls throughout the land, and 
. "Peace hath her victories no less renowne<I than war." 


ofWnlMtlon and deTflopment of iclfatldc and industrial roJearrh” 
(White Paper. July. J916. board of education, cf. The Tlmea, JuljJ27. 28 1013) New 

■»>“>l»‘»terod by . committee of the 
PrtTy Council, aided by an advisory council composed of aclentlflc men and men engaiiod 
In Indnatrlea dependent upon sclentlllc reaenreh. The ndvlsory coromlllee la to act lii 
rooperntlon with the royal and other societies as well as with universities and lochnlrnl 
laatitntlonn. The nebeme la received cordUlly everywhere, bat In acme quarters there 
U criticism that the administration Is committed to the Privy CouncU and not to the 
boarfl of ertucntlon. 

•The TlmeA Mer. 1915, “ Chemlat* la Industrj.- 
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A strong, and rising tide is running against the examination sys- 
lems jjevelo{>ed and nniUipjied in the nineteenth century. The re- 
constitution of the University of I^ondon in I!)0(). by which it ceased 
to be merely an examining board and iK-gan to lie a teaching body, 
inarlie,! the turnhig of tlie tide.* Its lieight may be estimated by 
the. coiniction of the commission for the same institution in 1913 
that the external examinaiion is '• inconsistent with the true interesU 
of university education, injurious to the students, degrading to the 
teachers, and ineffective for^tlie attainment of the ends'’ it is sup- • 
pivsed to promote. Tlie c-ominission diies not stop with writing this 
of a purely external examination conducted hy examiners who have 
nothing to do with the instruction of the candhiates and who have 
nothing to go on hut tho syllabus prcs.ribed for the cmirs(> of instruc- 
tion. It adds: 

KVPII ilip sociillo<l Iniermil pxainlimilmia of the Uiilverslty of Ixiiulon are 
IirnetloHlIy eileriinl, iKH-mise of the larce uunilier of Institutions Involved and 
the deninmls of the coimiimi s.vllnlnis. A s.vstein of external oxunilimtions Is 
iiUvnys hiistsl niton wmil of failh In the, teachers. 

I he remedy proposed is the appointnient of teachers- who can lie 
trusted with the charge of university education and to dispense with 
the necessity of the syllabus. The coniniission goes further in sav- 
ing that examination shou.d not be the sole test f. - a degree and that 
due weight should be given to the whole record of the student's work 
in the university: “ It is absolutely necessary that, subject to proper 
•safeguards, the degrees of the university should practically be the 
cerUficates given hy the professors themselves.” This is a position 
'vhich contravenes the universal practice of Briti.sh universities .to 
gi\c degrees upon the passing of three exnmination.s — entrance, in- 
lennediate, and final — qualified by certain rc.sidential requiieinents . 
and conducted by a board of examiners, apart from or in conjunc- 
tion with the teachers of the candidates. The proposition is a move 
in the direction of the American practice of the award of degrees by 
the teacher on the ca ndidate’s whole record, and is one with which 

*Cf, Chu. ni. ‘MJuJverslty ot London," pp. 68-60, 82-03; IV, The New or Pro- 
viDclal UnlrersItlM," p. 107. t ♦ * , xur or I'ro- 
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there is much sympathy among the teachors in the “ public and 
secondary schools and professors, especially in the new English uni- 
versities, These universities occupy a halfway house. As a rejic of 
their conflict in 1902 to meet the objection to ‘‘one-college^* uni- 
versities and “ one-mim degrees, they provide that “ every examina- 
tion shall incluile an external examiner, not asstx'inted with tlu' 
university, for each s\ibject or group of subjecLs with which Ihe 
• examination is concerned /’ ' 

At this moment the culmination seems to be apjuoaching of long 
study of external examinations in secundarv si'huols in Knghuul 
and of university entrance examinations. The matter has iHs'n 
brought to a head hv circular “849" of the board of education to 
local education authorities and sivondary s<*hools, issued m .lulv, 
1914,* lirmiiking their proposals tentatively the board invited eriti 
crsrn and suggestion, whicl/have iH'come a feature in the ediicatiimal 
publications of 1915. The circular is the outcome of c<»rres|»omlenre 
and conference during two years with all tlie English universities 
and educational associations concerned. In its main features it is 
framed upon principles laid tlown in the report of (he board's. 
i*onsuliati ve cominitt*H> in 1911 on exnininaticm.s in MS'ondaiy s<'1mh>Is.* 
This classic re|>ort u}M)n the subjivt does not lose sight of fhe^ 
broader aspects ot examinations as a whole in tlu*ir influence upnn - 
the universities, the professions, and the (lovernment st'rviee. The 
inauguration of the competitive system of examinations all along 
the line, princip>RlIy during the decaiie 1850-1800. and its spn^ail to 
the present evils is traced. The numl>cr of examiaing Imdies and 
their independence of ooe another have introducedj a nniltipliclt y 
of separate examinations in^ smuulary schools, coiulncteti by (lie 
more nnniericnlly important bodies, estimated at nearis 90, wimh 
examine. 

Circular “840” ppojmses an anntinl examiijation of grant-earning j 
schools by one oKmore of the university oxatnining imdics. chosen 
by the school and approved by the board, provision for two exam- i 
inations is .suggested, and certificates in accordance therewith. The | 
first will be suitable for “forms” in which the average age of the I 

pupil ranges from about 10 years to 16 years 8 months. The exam- | 

ination will l)e designed to test the results of the cotirse of general 
educatioh, and will correspond to the present school certificate 
examinations of the universities. The subjects for examination 
will be treated as falling into three main groups — English subjects. 

*A lugf itioD for a Bmall Amerlctn college. -Cf. caw of Univ. Coll. Llrerpoo/ Id 
Prley CodocII, Dec. 17-19, 1902. 

•Printed in “The EducatloDBl Times sod JournsI of the College of Preceptors,** 

FVb. 1, 1915, pp. 52-53. 

•Dosrd of education (C<1. 6014), 
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langtmges, science and mathematics. The candidate will be expected 
to show a reasonable amount of aUainm^t in each of these jrroupa, 
and will be judged by this test rather than by his power to pass in 
a required nuinl>er of specified subjects. The ‘‘form” and not the 
I>upil, will l>e the unit for examination. In onier that the certifi- 
cate shall 1)0 accepttHl for the pur|>ose of matriculation, a mark of 
credit will l>e assipied to those candidates who in any s|>ecific sub- 
ject attain a stand:;nl which would be appn>ciably higher than 
that rcqtiired for a simple pass. The board hope that the reorgan-^ 
ization of the school examinations will facilitate the organization of 
the conditions of admission to the uni\ersitit^ and the professions. 
In addition to the thnv main groups of subjt^cts which form a gen- 
eral course*, a fourth grouj). including music, drawing, manual work, 
and honxM-rafl, may be recognized by indorsement on any certificate 
awarded to those who are sutTessful in the main examination. 

riie second examination w*ill l>e designed for those who have con- 
tinued their studies for about two years after the stage marke<l hv 
Uie fu'st examination. It will be hase<l on the view that the s<'hool 
course should in these two years provide for more concentrated study 
in three main groups, cbiNsic'S and ancient history, m<Klern humanis- 
tic studies, science and inatheinatics. The canditiate will bo required 
to olTer one group as a whole and at least one subsidiary subject. 
Only thost' schools will l>e able to take the second examination which 
have an organized course of about two years beyond the stage marked 
by the first examination. The two examinations will be acoe^ible 
to all candidates under 19 years of age. whatever their previous 
education. It is proposed to bring teachers into touch with the ex- 
amining bodies, by representation on the examining body, or by 
some system of consultation by giving (hern the right to submit 
their own syllabusi‘s. and by submi.ssion to the examining body of 
an estimate of the relative merits of the candidate in each .subject 
offered for examination. 

In view of the number of examining bodies it is proposed that 
the board of education shall be a coordinating authority to deter- 
mine minimum and equivalent standards in examinations and fees^ 
and to initiate conferences of the examining bodies. It is explicitly 
provided, however, that the board .of education :»ha!l only exercise 
this authority after report from and with the assistance of ^n ad- 
visory committee composed of a representative of each approved 
examining body, of local education authorities, and of the teachers’ 
registration council. 

A certificate of success in the examinations will not be issued 
before the candidate attains the age of 16 years. In the case he is 
of a school on the board's list of secondary schools, tire certificate 
89687*— Bull. 16^17— la 
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will not be iBSued until he ha.s completed a course of three veers and 
until he iejtvee (he school. 

The examination is to be submittoil from a fonnil to U* 

efficient on an inst>e<'tion by the Imard erni)rnci[»j? nil its iictivities. 
ArranpiMiients an' to in' made for the clos4\sl cou|H*ratioii in'tWism the 
b<iHrd*ii ius|Hvton., U>th the exaniinin^^ Imdics. and tlie ativisorv t‘oni* 
inittw. 

C'irculnr S(*» indicates a tiistmct ino\e;nent in the tiinvtion of the 
aScotch ednci)tion department's nielluxis and its leavin^^ cemlieaie 
examination. The departnuHit ins|HH'ts tlie scluxils, m*Is and siijMM*' | 
vises the exainiiintimi.s, and i;.sues certiticates umier eoiuiiUons sniiie 
of which an* strongly relhvted in ('irt‘nl,ar X\\K 

An iiif4'nnedia(e certificate is f^iven - , 

f '* 

To iwiify to tin* otrifliishm uf n inhitm* of tshh'ailon. ’ 

ttulialtlo fnr jnjpits who loavo st'htHi) at lo or lu v«‘nr?* (*f or. iiUrriiHtix olv I 
to tie* rttnoNS for i*mry <m inoro (.invltillrtNl murk's of !>«««; siutlv ! 

of Bueh luiptlH tiK n^nailn »t srh.*o| ttH 17 or IS.' 

The intennetliate course innst extend over not less (Jmn thnv rears. 

It must 1 h' an approwai (‘otirsi*, as a rule, pnoitlin^r for instnirliuii 
in at leas't li\e suhjt.vts, embracing Knpli^h (inchidui^^ history and 
p^^fjraph\), a lan^iia^e ciher than inatliematit's, e.xperi' 

mental scienee. and drawing. i 

The iea\iii|: <vriilicate awarded <m tlie satisfactory completion 
C»f a confVe, as a rule of not less than two years' tluration. *>f post* 
inlernuMiiate study approved by the department, d’lie curriculum is 
exjHH'ted to pr<»vide for tlie continuous stmly tiiroiighoiu the course 
of not less than four subjects, one of wiiieii imi.sl l>e Knglish on the .• 
hipiter-grade level, togettier widi a sub>idiary stmlv of liistory (not 
reckoned as a .separate subj\r*). d'lie normal gtmeral courM' in- \ 
eludes one language other than Knglish, as well as either mathe- 
matics or experimental seieiu'e studied on the higher grade level. 

The nunaiiiing suhjert or Hibjeets without restriction as to grade 
m&\ hi' (. hosen f i oni a list o f eh*t‘( i \ es \vh u‘l i include t i ra w j n g 
music, an<l domestic si'ience. 

for Imth certificates excellent' in one l)ranch may In* iiehl as coni- 
j>ensatiiig for some degree of deficiency in another. No certificate is 
awarded without full consideration of the opinion of the teachers 
as to the proficiency of ^he pupil in his various subjects, and (he 
deliberate judgment of the heaiimaster as to the candidate's claim 
for a certificate on the whole range of his work. 

The significance of the Scotch education department’s leaving cer- 
tificate examination is rapidly increasing. It is largely supplanting 
the prelimrnary examination as a means of entrance to the Scotoli 

•Scotch Educatloo Departmeot, Circ. MO, July 7, 1018. 
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iinivvreifies. Of the 902 new applicants a<M-ep(e<i hV (he CameRie 
trust fur the winter s,.ssion 11*13-14. in their tin-t year of nnivemtv 
iitten.lamv in the four university centers. 87.(5 |K>r evut entererl by 

1 he inihience of these certilicates may Iv seiui in a draft oniinnnc« 
of the four universities in di.^ ussion sinee l!*i:5. It propos,‘s ohaiiRes 
111 the ivRiihit lolls ii.s to pr*-iiniinary e\iiiiiiniitions. It would siih- 
stinite for the pre.-ent joint hoard of e.xaniinei-^ an "entramv Uiard 
on a more |.erii,aiient l.asis timn that of the e.xaminers. and with 
eiilaiRi-d powers of control and supervision of the preliminarv ex- ' 
aiuinatioiis. An important step toward the coordination of educa- 
tional iiiiihorities ,aii<l e.xaiiiiuations is intimated in promisini; that 
tho Innini — 

sln.lt I.Mie is.wcr m .s.ofer fr,n„ I n„.l.,-r^ relainH; (o pn^llmlnarv 

eoMomailons wli), So.ich .stncail,,., ,l.i„.mnem . will, Ih.„.., repr.wnllna 
«ul.ers in .So„|„„.,, wlU. m.lverslly «„,l ..Iher ,shi.-»,lon,l a..U,orHlea 

In the .MutioMs witli referen.a- to the metli.Hls. s,-oi>e. stamlards, 
hijrlier and h.wer. of the e.xaniimit ions, the siihje. ts am! the time of 
p.i.ssiiiR. tlieiv 1 .S clo.-M- conforiniiy with the d.-partnient ami its leav- 
in>! .-eitnicate, 'I'here is an appn.acli to an accredited svstem of 
schools which have Usui iiis|a‘cte<l hy the department. 

The propose.l Scotch entrance l.oard is a triliiite incidentaH>- to the 
sue, ess of the c.H.nlinatiiiR movement in examinations tlin.iiph the 
joint matriculation hoani of the rniversities of .Manchester. Liver- 
Ixvtis. iind 

. The pathiinder is the Oxford ;.mi ('.inihridp- s<-h<a.ls examinatio;i 
hoar.l. conimoniy call.sl the. joint Uiard.* It. was c-staldislnsl in 1S73 
for tlie iiispistion ami examination of .mIkkiIs preparing hoys for 
iliose uiiiver.siti.-s and to Rrant ccrtili.ates on the results of the ex- 
aniination. (.lirls sc''ools are now admitled. 'J he examinations of 
the l.oard are mainly d two kinds, .school e.vaniinations, ami examina- 
tions of candidates for certificate.s. The certificate examinations 
are tlm>e. for higher certificates, for adi.ad certificate.s. and for lower 
certificates. The hipher certificate examination, started in 1871. is 
intended for sixth form candidates of almiit 18.* Every candidate 
IS mjuired to satisfy the examiners in at least four subjects and iiiuy 
not bo allowed to offer more than six. 


* Cf. C7b. II, Scotch UnlT«r*ltle«/’ p. 68. 

*Cf. Ch*. IV, - The Now or ProTlnrlal p 111; xill, '* Coordination of 

In«tl(utl^g, pp. 200-201. The Joint raatrtctiiltlon board ln«p.*clR and pxamloea schools 
sod swards senior school cerUflestes, which are mstrlctilat.on rerifncatcs If the reoulslte 
sutijects arc chosen ; alt^n school certlflcstes and honsecraft c«rt|flcstea, 

•C^. Ch. I. - Oxford, Cambiid^, and Durhais,’* p 87 

auaib., e«. 
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^ The school certificate examination is intended for fif^ form candi- 
dates of about l7. It is a pas^ examination as a test of general 
education and is awarded on a minimum of five subjects. Thb cer- 
tificate is granted only to candidates who have been in attendance 
for three years with satisfactory conduct, at one or more schools, 
inspected at intervals of not more thAn five years by the joint board, 
or by the board of education and approved by the joint board. The 
examination may be held at an uninspected school and its results 
without a certificate accepted at the universities. 

The lower certificate examination is intended for candidates of 
about 16. Successful candidates are classified in each subject in 
two classes. The certificate is awarded on a minimum of five sub- 
jects. The higher certificate and the school certificate give exemption 
under certain conditions from responsions at Oxford, the previous 
examination at Cambridge, and from the entrance examinations 
at their colleges, from the matriculation examinations, at other 
universities, and from the preliminary examinations of professional 
bodieu, of law, medicine, etc. ^ 

The board of education recognizes these certificates, with some 
provisos, as satisfying certain of its requirements for the training 
of teachers. Indeed, the board and the universities have come into 
a closer cooperation, in that the board has recognized the universities 
as inspecting authorities, and the “administrative inspection” of 
the board may be in conjunction with the “examination inspection” 
by the universities. This may be a point of departure for one of 
the reforms adumbrated in circular “ 849 ” to effect the <;ombination 
of a system of inspection with a system of examination. The results 
of inspection need to be known by the examiners, and the finding 
of the examiners by the inspectors.* 

The local examinations of Oxford and Cambridge, which must 
be kept quite distinct from the school examinations, of which they 
were a foreninner, were established in 1858 as a result of an appeal 
from outside the universities.* At first these were really local exami- 
. nations, i.e., examinations at local centers, not schools. 

They were intended to promote a good general educati<m for those 
under 18 and not members of the universities. The candidates were 
expected to master the elements of a plain English education, after 

* Cf. ** BeguUtloDB of the Oxford and Cambridge scbools exam, board.** 1919. 

*Cf. on Uie state of Inspection **H«port ConsnltaUre Committee.’* snprs. pp. 68-66, 
889. Tbe opinion of tbe scbools Inoolry committee was In favor of Intrusting the exami- 
nations of students In secondary schools to nnlTeraltles as tbe natural centers. Rep. of 
eonunlttees, 1868, Vol. I, p. 648. Tbe s^ohdary education committee report made an 
^Important distinction betwMn official nnd educafloniU ^spectlon/* ** official ** dealing 
with bnUdlngs, regulaUons. etc. ; '* educational ** with the examination of pupUs. ** In^ 
apecUon should be provided by tbe State and examinations by tbe universities.** Vol. I. 
18M. pp. 168-168. 

* Ct Ch. I, *' Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham,** p. 87, 
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which they were to be allowed a wide latitude in the selection of 
subjects. The universities were appealed to as competent and im- 
partial and possessing “ in a special degree sufficient public confi- 
dence for the work.” There was fear on the one hand of the perils 
of bureaucratic methods of a State board, and on the other hand of 
the “private crochets or personal interests” of other bodies.' So 
successfully have the universities fulfilled their mission that these 
examinations have multiplied and been subdivided into preliminary, 
junior, senior, and higher local examinations, taken at many centers 
and by a multitude of candidates.^ The senior and higher local 
examination under certain conditions gai i, exemption from “respon- 
sions ” and the “ previous examination.” The growth of extra-mural 
examinations and of inspection of schools by the universities, and 
all apart from State legislation, has so demonstrated that a univer.- 
sity is naturally the apex of a school system that the charters of all 
the new Britisli universities empower them to inspect schools .and 
be examfhing bodies.’ In spite of the free and voluntary evolution 
of the various examination systems and the obvious need for their 
coordination one hears from adverse critics of Circular “840,” in 
.accordance with their fears or interests, phrases not unfamiliar in 
America — on the one hand, “deliverance from the yoke of the uni- 
versities,” and on the other, “ protection from the tyranny of the 
board of education,” 

A galaxy of universities is appearing above the horizon, each with 
its own planetary system of schools, and all, under the influence 
of a national board of education, moving toward one goal by means 
of school leaving and entrance examinations with common stand- 
ards. We may be on the verge of a favorable answer to the plea 
Lord Ciirzon made in 1909 “ fpr a universal and elastic system of 
school-leaving examinations conducted by the universities in con- 
sultation with the Government and with the masters of secondary 
schools.” The signs of it are the promulgation of a statute for 
the reform of responsions at Oxford in 1913, although it was tem- 
porarily defeated in 1914, and the report in 1914,* * still pending, 
of the previous examination syndicate at Cambridge in favor of 
fundamental changes, administrative and educational. In both uni- 

^Adand. T. D.. “Some Account of the Orisln and Objects of the new Oiford Examl- 
naUons for the tlUe of Aigociate In Arts and for Certificates,'* 1858 ; cf, report Con- 
fcultatlTe Committee, supra, pp. 11-14, 160-170. 

* Oxford local exama.. total number candidates (exclusive cerUin oversea centers) 
ex;amlned for certlflcate, 17334 In 1616, of whom 12,846 passed. 

• Cf. Chs. I. •• Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham,** p. 20 ; IV. *' New or Provlndal Unl- 

▼ersltles,** pp. 111-112. ' - , 

•The Oxford aUtute prdtnnlcated In congregation, Nov. 4, 1618. by a majority^ oflO. 
and repeatedly debated and amended In sncceedlng congregations, was rejected June 16, 
1814, by a majority of 87 ; some of Ita friendb voting against It In Its amended form* 
The Cambridge syndicate appointed May, 1818, reported Juno. 1614 (Cam, Unlv. Bepwj 
June 1^ 1614), Farther action postponed on account of the war. 
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veraities references were made tp conferences designed to procure 
ooo^ration and to bring into line the school examinations, which 
served as a test of general education. In both places a change in the 
administration of the examinations was proposed in order to have 
the su^ryision of these examinations in (he hands of those dealing 
with the inspection and examination of schools. As regards educa- 
tional chan^, the proposal at Oxford was practically to substitute 
for responsions the examination for school certificates which already 
exempts from responsions. The statute proposed the addition to 
the ne^ij subjects, namely, Latin, Greek, and mathematic.s, of 
iiinghsh, and an optional modern subject, in languages or historical 
or natural sciences. It is said that the retention of compulsory (ireek 
18 the crucial question behind the reform of responsions. The meas- 
ure would have broadened and raised the standard of responsiohs. 
It was received with unanimity and enthusiasm by the headmasters’ 
cotjference and by the headmasters’ association, the representatives 
of some 800 schools and of 75 per cent of those preparing the under- 
^duates who come to Oxford. The friends of the rejected statute 
believe, in view of the possible developments at Cambridge, that the 
rej^tion may prove to have been a blessing in disguise. They hope 
that the two ancient universities will take coun.sel together to deal 
with the urgent problem of correlating the universities with the 
secondary schools and at the same time broaden the avenue to the 
university for all classes of students.^ 

The Cambridge sj-ndieate wish “that the examinations that (p.nl- 
ify study at universities and for entrance to professions should 
e coor ina e . They think that preliminary examinations should 
comprehensive in their scope, but should iiuliide only such subjects 
as are taught in the ordinary curriculum df public »mi other second- 
ary schools. The syndicate's plan, in harmony with the .s.henie of 
the board of education, proposes a previous examination of a scope 
and standard such that it can be taken by the average schoolboy 
of about 17 years of age in the course of his normal school work 
without cramming or sjiecial preparation.” They propo.se that a 
student shall be required to pass in groups of subjects rather than 
in individual subjects, and that some choice of additional optional 
^bjecte should oe permitted. They name as compulsory siibiects 
i^nghsh, elementary mathematics, and science, and tWo foreign lan- 
guages, of which Latin should be one. “The syndicate attach a high 
value to the study of Greek ii^the general system of secondary edu- 
cation, but they do not recommend ,that it should continue to be 
a compulsory subj ect. They place on record “ that they find that a 
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majority of teachers do not advocate the retention of Greek as a 
compulsory subject.” Upon inquiry at 200 schools, they learn that 
at the larger public schools'some 26 per cent of the boys are doing 
Greek, and at the lesser public schools some 8 per cent.^ 

Ihe syndicate suggests that any certificate might be accepted in 
lieu of the previous examination, provided it includes English, math- 
ematics, Latin, and one language other than English and Latin. ^As 
Latin is not everywhere a normal subject of study outside the United 
Kingdom, they do not suggest that Latin sEould be a compulsory sub- 
ject for students from abroad. 

In conclusion, it is plain that there is a trend away from the old 
extreme of entrance examinations by individual institutions, if not 
toward the extreme of an accrediting system common in the United 
States, toward an intermediate plan like that of the American col- 
lege entrance exaniination board. A certificate system is coming in, 
resting upon something more than an external examination. It must 
embrace the teachers’ estimates of their pupils’ abilities, the teach- 
ers participation in the examination, and be supplemented by inspec- 
tion of the school. The admission examination is being made more 
flexible, broadened in its range, and its standard raised. 

* The Society for the rromotlon of IlrUcnlc Studies tsaued a memorial In 1911 on the 
•rlace of (*roek In education. Annwera to I heir queatlons showe<l that no university 
ntnkea Greek compulsory on all students for entrance except Oiford and Cambridge, and 
they make an exception for students of oriental origin and Oxford for candidates for 
diplomas and B. Lltt. Durham College and Trinity College, DuMln. make Greek compul- 
sory for elasalcal studentn. No university except Oxford makcK Greek c?ompulsory after 
entrance, and Or(trd excepts candidates for diplomas and D. Lltt. Only Trinity College, 
Dublin, makes l-*tln compulsory. The majority of answers were against beginning Greek 
at a university. Cf. Ch. 1. “Oxford, Cuniorblge, and Durham,*’ pp. 21-23. 


Chapter XVII. 

CURRICULA, 


A general glance at the curricula of the British universities im- 
presses one with the retention of certain common characteristics and 
• the forM of new tendencies. The variety and differences in standards 
of admissioln and the general acceptance of a higher and lower grade 
of preparation are suggestive, us over against the present American 
standardization with the terminology of “ units, after the fashion 
of an exact science.' To understaml the British practices and present- 
day movements, it is necessary to apprehend back of the conjmon 
inherited forms certain general ' ideas. 

Admission to the university has been determined more by the 
general development and character of the pupil and his fitness for * 
university education than upon intellectual tests. At Oxford ami 
Cambridge social qualifications have played no small part. Admis- ' 
sion at these two universities must come through mcmbersliip in a 
college or in a noncollegiate body as the equivalent of a college.' 
Every college and not the university has an entrance examination of 
different character standards. Plach college admits tp membership 
pupils selected on the basis of the certificates or letters of the candi- 
dates’ masters and the results of confidential inquiries. Candidates 
who have passed the examinations may- be rejected without explana- 
tion if these inquiries are not satisfactory. 

The resnlt Is, firstly, that the university has no voice In iloterinlnlng the con- 
ditions of Its membership ; secondly, that there Is a wide variety of standards 
created by tlie colleges. A man who is rejected In one college may even pas.s on 
and obtain admission at another, the scale of the requirement descending in 
proportion to the cliaracter and reputation of the college.* 

It is possible for men to come into residence before they have 
passed the first real university examination (responsions or prelimi- 
nary), and to stay on after they have failed to pass. The low stand- 
ard and limited range of these examinations are not the only grounds 
for their proposed reform. The practical necessity for a common 
Examination for Rhodes scholars aod_ the exemptions by the accept- 
ance of the examinations of numerous bodies have heightened the 
feeling that these two universities should not continue to be unique 

Cambridge, Durham," pp. 24-25; . XVI, • axamloatloDs " 

221 ^ 281 . 

*Canoo, Bnpra, p. lOflk 
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■ a multitude of subjects and lUTinittiii" options in tlie subjects in 
' . one or more of the branches. The beginning of the curriculum in 

the primary faculties of arts and science up to the time after a 
year or more when an intermediate examination under various names 
is taken is treated as a transitional period, during which the per- 
sonal equation can be calculated. Thereafter a degree of specializa- 
tion is permitted surprising to an American who has heard so much 
of the broad cultural education of Oxford and X^ambridge. The 
idea of the Briton is that a liberal education does not- consist in 
sampling all kinds of knowledge, but, in liberalizing the mind and 
producing culture by the human touch, which Principal Shairp 
defined as “ sympathy with intelligence.” It is this spirit, the com- 
mingling of teachers and students and of the arts and professional 


*Cf, Ch. I, “Oxford, Cambridge, Durhem/’ p. 20, 
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studies which prevents the lastAtwo or^three years of intense speciali- 
zation turning out narrow men. 

Two further factors clarify .the whole matter. The “ publir” 
secondary schools are supposed to giye the liberal and general edu- 
cation. It will be recalled that the tii-st advocates of local examina- 
tions sought to promote “general education,” and Oxford’ at first 
acknowledged its products as “associates in arts.”' The ^‘public 
schools ” have been conjoined in liberal education, esi)ecially with the 
primary faculty of arts at Oxford and Cambridge, in preparation 
for the work of the superior faculties. This is particularly intimated 
by reference to the history of the “ colleges ”^of Winchester and 
Eton. The B. A. degree w’as not a goal, the Center and circumference 
of all culture. It marked a stage in progress toward a profession. 

At Cambridge a candidate is not admitted at Itrst to a complete 
degree, but only to the title of a degree,*^ He is only a “ bachelor 
designate” of arts, of law, of medicine, of surgery, ami of music, 
until later the degree is completed' by “ inauguration.” A bachelor 
of arts proceeding to the M. A. degreo is stHl an “inceptor in arts.” * 
Theoretically a bachelor's degree is preparatory to some professional 
practice by which it is to be perfected. 

The univei-sity curriculum o|>ens with a transitional stage presup- 
posing a general and liberal education in the lower schools. Ordi- 
narily within a year, in a st^coiul stage, opportunity for specialization 
is given preparatory to the third *a^d professional stage. We have 
purposely used the word “stage” instead of “year,” for witliin cer- 
tain limits one may take his examinations sooner or later when he is 
ready for tliem, and take his bachelor's degree in three, four, or more 
years. 

The second factor is the double standard for a. degree, the fu’st 
knowuTas the pass, poll, or ordinary degree, and tlio second as the 
honors degree. These arc quite different from the American ilegreas 
with or without distinction or honor which only record the standing 
or “marks” of students who have been through the same courses. 
The British lay out different curricula for the two kinds of degrees 
and types of students. They minister through a shallow'er curriculum 
with a larger number of subjects to the “ pass man,” the indifferent 
or average student, and through a deeper and more specialized cur- 
riculum to the “ honors man,” the earnest or able scholar. The pass 
or ordinary degree “represents a moderate .degree of proficiency in 
a considerable range of subjects, and an honors degree represents a 
mtich higher proficiency in a special subject or group of subj^ts,”* 

* Cf. Cb. XVI. '* Eiamtoatlons/* pp. 228-220. 

•Cf. Ch. I, *' Oxford, CambrJage, and Dutbam,” p. 35. 
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The pass degrees is ordinarily taken in three. years and the lionon 
degree in four years. The t^mp^ation for the brilliant student in 
America to sliorten his course to three years is prevented by the pro- 
^sion of the separate honors curriculum and higher standard of 
liniiiation, recjuiriiig not less than four undergraduate years or a 
gli«r grade of entrance examination. The jirofessed dm of the 
iritish university is to provide for the recognition of the quali^ of 
work and for men of ability rather thrfn for a carefully measured 
(Quantity of work* aiul for^the average man. 

The Btamiiini rejinwnttNl l»,v tlie onlinnry doproo In steadily rising nnd will 
t'ontimie to rise in projwrtiun to the improvement of the fteneral level of eduen- 
tlou Udow the universiiy grude. For it is n souml principle that only students 
who ure rt^ally worth cultivating should be admitted to shnre in the. privileges 
of a civic university.’ ' ' A 


The standard has indood boon raised by tlie statutes of all the' new 
Knglish Cinivorsitios which ro<]uire that the matriculation ejiainina* 
tion “must be passed by students before entering on the degree 
couises in the uni\ersity.” The curricula, too, of all the uiiivei'sities, 
old and new, have been widened by the introduction of the newer 
suhjeids of study.* 

But the most suggestive point for the American is the “shattering 
of the old pint, pot,'^ the hard and fast single curriculuni of early 
days, without falling into the anarchy of f rw.^ electives,” or the 
multiplicity of optional courses ingeniously devised by the logrolling 
of departments zealous oi maintaining their i)restige and attendance. 
The “honors s(‘hools,” i. examinations conducted not by the pro- 
fessors in each course, hui other examinei*s, naturally were not 
examinations for “small, disconnected coursi»s ”.h»it for groups of 
related studies. With the introduction of tlie new studies, group after 
group of honors schools budded off the old curricnlum. .The courses 
of instruction weye divided and organized into subjects, or groups 
of cognate subjects, to l>e elected by the more serious students.* An 
aj)proximate notion of the drift with reference to curricula may be 

* Muir, supra, p. 31. 

•Cf. Chs. I, “Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham,*’ p. 35; II, “Scotch Unlveriltlea/’ p 6b • 
III, “ University of London,” pp. 7{^-76. ’ 

■Cf. Corbin, eupm. p. 283. passim. Cf. Oxford public examination divided Into a pass 
school conlalning five groups of subjects and nine honors schools. The five groupa 
broadly are (1) langung. s ; (2) history. Including geography, political economy, a 
branch of legal study, and EngHsh literature; (8> matbematica, Including mechanics, 
elementary physical and biological sciences, and rural economy; (4> elements of religious 
knowledge; (5> military subjects. A candidate must pass la three of these subjects, of 
which one muat be a language, and not more than two subjects may be taken fnom any 
group except the hlstoncal group. For the nine honors schools, see Ch, I, p. 8fi. in 
honors schools a candidate may offer a special subject In addition to the stated subjects. 
The written examinations a^^ supplemented by a viva voce examination, ok In the caae 
ol the sciences by practical work-in the laboratories. The successful candidates are 
enrolled In four classes. 
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gathered from some/of the .main points of the revision (1908-09) in 
the regulaticms for degrees in .arts in the Scotch universities. 

The curriculum far the first arts degree must extend over not less 
than three academ cal years. Before entering on the curriculum 
each student must pass an entrance examination in four subjects — 
English, Latin-or Greek, mathematics, and one language or dy- 
namics. In the subjects of Latin, Greek, and mathematics one may 
pass on a higher or lower standard, but the higher standard is 
required in at least one of these subjects. 

The curriculum for the ordinary degree must consist of either five 
or six subjects, which must be studied by attendai»ce on qualifying 
courses therein. The subjects are groui)ed in four “departments 
of study”: Language and literature; science, .including mathe- 
matics; mental philosophy, including moral pliilosophy, ])olitical 
economy and education; and iiistory and law. Among tliest* groups 
every candidate is rccpiired to satisfy the examiners in at least two 
and not more than threi* linguistic subjects, in at’ least one and not 
more tha%jtwo scientific subjects, and in logic and j)syclu)logy, with 
e proviso that either Latin or niatlienmtics must be taken. 

A qualifying course in each subject consists of not less .tlian 75 
/ meetings of the full class on sepanite days or of \not less than 40 
meetings where half courst's have l)een snnetioned. 

The ordinance empowered each university to define and group the 
subjects in the several “departments of study,” to select them for 
the curriculum, and to classify tlicm ns cognate. 

The first degree with honors .may bo taken in any group (con- 
sisting of a sulqoct or subjects) in whieli honors classes conducted 
by at least two separate professors or lecturers liave been estab- 
lished, Every candidate must atUMul at least four qiiiilifying courses 
in his honors group and at least two outside liis iionors group. Tire 
examinations in the subjects in liis honors group or groups iniist be 
on a higher standard than those for the ordinary degree. 

The principles illustrated by the details concerning the first de- 
grees in the faculty of arts are in general applied to the curricula 
for the degrees in other faculties. In the faculty of science in the 
preliminary examination, French or German may bo shbstitut^d for 
Latin or Greek, and mathematics must bo passed on the higher stand- 
ard. Candidates for the degree of bachelor of science must attend 
at least seven prescribed coui*ses in not less than three academical 
years. Three of the^ courses — ^mathematics or biology, natural 
philosophy, and chemistry — are prescribed for the first science ex- 
amination and may be passed on the ordinary standard. Four 
courses of higher instruction must be selected from a list of scien- 
tific subjects prescribed for *11 final science examination, at least 
three of which must be passed on a higher standard. 
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The latest experiment in framing an arts curriculum has been 
made at Reading.' Its advocates sought to remedy what they as- 
serted to be the defects of the curricula in modem universities. By 
their sclieine the first year of university training ^ must form a 
between scliool and university education. It must share, in 
/the characteristics of both.’’ IVofessors arc expected to take a share 
in tlie teaching of element ary classes. A one -year course is laid out 
in five subjects. Tiiey are rhetoric (practical training in the use of 
(he mother tongue), Greek or Latin, a second foreign language, 
either logic or pure mathematics, and the outlines of universal his- 
tory witii auxiliary study of historical geography. A student of 
foreign ianguage.s* may substitute a third foreign language for the 
f(>urth and fiftli subjects. A student of philosophy and mathematics 
nmy take both logic and mathematics in place of the second foreign 
language. 

This first years largely compulsory course is followed by two 
years of study for the pass or honors degree of B. A. Both courses 
aim at imparting general, culture rather than specialized attainment 
The ])ass degree course is in four brandies, one of which must be. a 
classical laiignage and one must l>e from a nonlinguistic group. In 
the honors course three subjects are requireii. of wliirh not more than 
two may b'^ from the language group. The subjects are not distin- 
guisiied as main and subsidiary. The degree in honors will be 
awarded in arts as a whole if work of first-class quality is done in 
one of the three subjects and a satisfactory standard maintained 
in tlie others. . , 

The tiiree honors subjects are studied in correlation as three as- 
pects of humane learning. The plan is based on the assumption 
that *‘the honors curriculum (of the universities) seems to stand 
most in need of reform,” and is confirmed by Mr. Stanley I^eathe’s 
api>eal to tbe universities for ** full and enlightened n»cognition ” of 
the claims of “modern humanistic studios.”* 

A jiroposeii third stage of the Reading curriculum is a two years’ 
postgraduate course for the M. A. degrtn;, open to those who have 
taken the B. A. with honors. The consent also of the faculty is 
necessary in each case in order to give assurance that the student 
in the opinion of hi^teachers is qualified for ^specialization. One 
year at least must be spent in residence at the university. The can- 
didate must pursue an approved course of study- in a single branch 
of learning, under the direction of the professor responsible for the 
subject of his thesis. 

^ ^ . 

> Universitj College. Reeding. Twcntj-flrst AnniTertery, supn. iai8, pp. 61-78, 
Cf, Ch, V, " Independent TJDtTentty College*,” pp, 182-136. 

*Tbe Times, edu. sup., Jan. 7, Feb. 4, 1013. 
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"Hie degree is to be awarded upon the presentation of a thesis 
satisfactory to a board of assessors. There is to be no examination 
except an oral discussion of the subject by the assessors with the 
can^dato. The principle is maintained that specialization in a single 
subject should be deferred to a postgraduate stage of the curriculum, 
resting upon “a brood and lil)erol honors course in the humanities.” 

The variety and Hexibility of. the curricula, the attempt to recognize 
the quality us well as the quantity of the student’s work, the elas- 
ticity in the time requirements in covering distinct stages rather 
than years in the curriculum, and the freedom of the student to 
choose his curriculum, give a preeminence among the methods of in- 
Wruction to a tutorial system. The tutorial system at Oxford and 
Cambridge is being made more vigorous than over. The, inter- 
collegiate lectures, the opening of more permanent careers and of I 
opportunities of promotion, have enabled the tutor largely to sup- 
plant the private coaolu • i i 

The Scotch and the new English universities feel the need of some 
adaptation of the tutorial system .ind are making endeavors in the 
direction of it. .Some of them lia%e institiiteil " advisers of s-tiulies,” 
as at (JlasgoU'. Heading assigns every student to a tutor. The 
tendency everywhere is to supplement the lecture system by pnwr 
work, and by some adaptation of the seminar, as well as by laliora- 
tories and practice work in the sciences. 

The curricula in the profe.ssional faculties, from the nature of the 
cASe, are largely fi.xed. They are anchored- also by the recognition 
of their preliminary coiii-ses in the arts and science faculties and 
degrees, and justify within certain limits the combined courses of 
some American universities. By the provision of more than one 
degree, and by atUanced degrees, the |irofessionaI courses also give ‘ : 

opportunity for tlm recognition of specialized or advanced work he- 
yond the first degree. 


If — ■ — 

Chapter XVIII. 

; STUDENT LIFE. 


The two distinct tyi>CK of student life, tlint of Oxford and Cam- 
bridgi‘ on tlie one hand, and that of the Scotch and new English 
umversities on the other, are tending to approximate one another. 
The collegiate, residential, and tutorial system of the former exalted 
(he college aho\*e the uni\'orsity and made ‘‘the social relationship 
the basis of the system of instruction.” * In the latter the univei'sity, 
undivided by colleges As in Oermany and America, made “the 
course” the point of departure, resulting in the greater cultivation 
of scholastic than of social ideals. The” iiniversitizing ” and indeed 
democratization of the student life in the old universities is due to 
ninny factors. The enlargement of the governmental powers of The 
universities and of their endowments increasing the number of 
university professorships and lectureships, the use of iiniversitv 
laboratories and libraries, as well as the intercollegiate lectures, are 
giving a common basis of university instruction and acquaintance 
over and above those of the college. The day is past when each 
college provided all the necessary instruction for its members and 
each was independent of the other socially and in athletica While 
each college has the advantage of its own small clubs of all kinds, 
and of its athletic teams, there are now the greater university clubs 
for every sort of umlergraduate activity. The students have fos- 
tered these university societies since the end of the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century, when the Oxford Union was founded, pri- 
marily for debate.’ At first it was exclusive in membership. It 
soon l^anie the intellect iinl, social, and sporting bond of union of 
the best university men. (iradually it lost its exclusiveness. In 
1902 Mr. Corbin wrote that the glory of the union had departed, 
and attributed it to a response of the union to the strong democratic 
impulse which had entered Oxford and caused the union to throw 
down all barriers, virtually receiving any man to membership. It 
would be better to say its decline in prominence was relative, largely 
due to the increase of other student organizations. It has recently 
recovered its position, aided by the gifts of its friends and the 

- Corbin. supr«, pp. 85-86. Cf. Ch. I. •• Oxfottl. C»n:br)a*e, Dorham." pp. 18 -I 8 and 
p. 24S. 

■The Uolon Sodetjr, Cambridge, was fonmled flret in 1815. It now has more 
13,000 members, of whom 2,000 are in residence. 
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largement of itfi buildings. Political leaders and cabinet ministers 
are glad to lead its debates on living issuea It and the sister union 
at Cambridge have become the pat term of student unions throughout 
the English-speakinir world.^ 

The preeminence of the social element in education is secured 
requiring every undergraduate, with some exceptions, to be a 
member of a college which selects its membership ns much upon 
personal inquiry and socini iiitro<luc(ion as upon intellectual tests. 

The family and the later “ public school " house life are perpetuated. 

The upper and lowr classmen, ihc masters, an ! some oi the tutors, 
reside within the college buildings, which are secludeil by (heir 
walls and locked gates protecting their ‘"quads,” or courts, and gar- 
dens. All dine together in the great hall and have their common 
rooms for the dons and likewise for the students. Each college in its 
own chaj>el continues daily family worship, attendance upon which 
has iKK'n compulsory, at least to the extent of answering roll call. 

The transit iou to voluntary attendance is now being made, a number j 
of colleges having abolished ocmipulsion within the last 10 years, 
though keeping a record of attendance. In addition to the regu- 
lations and discipline of each college (or its students, there are the 
university regulations. The student has a duality of social life and 
of obligations in the college and the university like those of the 
boy subject to the discipline of his home and the laws of the State.* 

*nie key to an understanding of the situation i^ found in the pur- 
pose of the college to build character and to make gentlemen as well 
as to teach, reinforced by the university's traditional theorj’ that 
undergraduates are in sfa/u pupiU/tri. Many of the mediaeval regu- 
lations, which included oven oaths of secrecy and corporal puqish- 
raent. have disappeared. But it is still considered desirable to retain 
restrictions, of which but a fe>y relics survive in American colleges. 

A few illustrations from (?arhbridge will serve:* When a student 
"" inatricuiates ’’ ho signs his ngmo to a promise to observe the 
statutes and ordinances of the university and to be subject to its j 
authorities. He is required, if not in a college or hostel, to reside 
in ** licensed lodgings," or at least in a place approve<l by the Uni- 
versity’s ridging House Syndicate. The lodging-house keeper signs 
an agreement which virtually requires him to enforce the residential 
regulations of the colleges. For example, he agrees to lock the outer 
doors at 10 o’clock at night and to make a weekly report upon the 
students' observance of regulations. Noncollegiate students are 
subject to the same regulations as the members of a' college, and are 

»Cf. p. 247. 

»Cf. Ch. I, Oxford, Cunbrfdfc, Intrhaffl/* pp. 18, 27, 40. 

*Ct. **A Conpeadlnm of UnlTcrtltT BefoUtloiM the Dee'of 
lart,** Cambridge nolvenilty 1018. Cf.lle^tloiit I 

**Woinen*t Colieao^*' p, 184. 
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und«r the supervision of t censor appointed by the Lodging House 
Syndicate in place of a college tutor* 

Under the title of “discipline,” the first requirement is to wear — 


propfer aciiflemical dr«w decent order mnd im proper manner at all aniveratty 
I<H-fure« anil examlnatlnna • • •. in tbe university churt*, the aeaata 

boune* ami tbe Ubrary; at nil itmea on Sumlays in the atieeia. and every ar#. 
nliig lu.all iMirta of Uio (mriu 
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A fine may be imposed for smoking in the streets or riding a 
bicycle while wearing academical dress, a rule more honored in the 
liiVHch than in the observance. 

A student is forbidden to drive ^tandems” or ** four-in-hand ” 
carriages. On Sunday he may not drive any vehicle without the 
written permission of his tutor. He may not keep and use any 
iMotor vehicle within the precincts without obtaining, U|>on the 
{HTuiission of liis tutor, a license .from the university. He is for- 
bidden to have dealings with any money lenders or to contract large 
debts withoiit the knowledge of his tutor. Any tradesman to whom 
any f>erson in sfatu pupU/ari becomes indebted to an amount exceed* 
ing $'25 is nMiuii'cd to notify the ctillege tutor, and the tradesman 
is Imiind to send to the tutor on each quarter day a statement of 
the whole amount o\¥ing from a pupil. The tradesman violating ^ 
the rule is liable to* be *' dist'oinmuned,” i. e.., he is forbidden to deal 
with any pupil, and all pupils are forbidden to trade with him. 

L*avc must be obtaineil to give or take part in public entertain* 
ments. Until modern times attendance at a theater was forbidden, 
and now the university prescribes the parts of the house to which 
students may be admitted. 

A student must pi'csent a certificate that he can swim, if he is to 
use a boat on certain parts of the river. 

These specimens give an impression of the minutiae of social 
I'egulatious, which, it is fair to add, are administered w4th discretion. 
*l'liey supplement the fundamental regulations of any violation of 
morality and decorum.. In passing it may be said different pro- 
fe*ssors tell me there has been an improvement in morals. TTioy 
roughly estimate that one-half the students now take water instead 
of beer or wine as formerly. The university coo|)erate8 with the 
college authorities. In practice, the tutor, to whom a limited number 
of students is assigned,^ stands in loco parentis, and tlio “caution 
mdhey ’’ deposited by the pupil upon matriculation adds a property 
restraint to personal sanctions. 

Conversations with American Rhodes scholars in Oxford and 
with teachers who have had experience in both American and Eng- 
lish colleges, tend to support the opinion expressed by-an American 

' B. at Trloltj ■ tutor U aUo««l 43 ptuJoaen ud 5 ilsan. 
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at Oxford: “On: the i^ole, I would aay that the restrictiona of 
s college life in England are far less dangerous than the ateolute free- , 
d<mx of life in an American coll^.” ^ 

The multiplicity of colleges and college clubs has not diminished 
the . attention given to athletics. Each college has its. series of 
athletic clubs for boating, cricket, football, lawn tennis, hockey, golf, I 
and field sports. The captains and secretaries of all the clubs call 
on the freshmen to see what they can do. The collegiate system gives 
' . opportunity for the intercollegiate sports and training for the uni- 

versity teams. A college is rated by the number of “ firsts ” it takes 
in scholarship and the number of “ blues ” it takes in the “ varsity ” 
games. Even in the obituaries of England’s greatest men promi- 
nence is given not only to the “ firsts ” and prizes but also to their 
athletic honors taken in their undergraduate life. 

The score or more of colleges at each of the universities, the zeal 
of the college athletic clubs, the habitual devotion of the student’s ■ 
afternoon to the playing field, and the Englishman’s inbred love 
of sport, cause the students, practically universally, to engage in 
athletics. The contrast is great compared with the American uni- * 
versity, which produces a few athletic champions out of a limited 
number of athletes. The English have hundreds of students en- 
gaged, but •all just below the champion standard. The enthusiasm 
of the universities as a whole for athletics is modem. Intervarsity 
meetings were not established until in the last half of the nineteenth 
century. There is freedom to play with nonuniversity organiza- 
tions and, to an American, a striking absence of fw^ty and other; 
regulations. In 1914 the introduction at Oxforuof certain re- 
strictions with reference to age for participation in matches ^as 
attributed to the presence of Rhodes scholars of riper years. The 
universal British spirit of the amateur and of sportsmanship safe- 
guard against the intrusion of professionalism and the American 
overseriousness in playing to win. 

Out-of-door games from boyhood have made the spacious* playing 
field, possibly aided by the^ climate, a substitute for tbe gymnasium. 
Compulsory physical training is practically unheard of Thisls not 
only on account of the prevalence of games, but of the spirit of * 
voluntaryism which so, characterizes the British people that they 
have raised the greatest volunteer army in the history of wars. 

Military training is a recent instance of voluntaryism in British 
schools and universities. It is closely allied with physical training 
and the social life of undergraduates. In the colleges of agricul- 
ture and mechanic- arts throughout the United States it ha^ long 
^ been compulsory by statute. An agitation to make it so ih British 
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universities caused a battle of “fly slieets” in Cambridge shorU/ 
before the war. Proposals in an article in the Nineteenth Century 
and advocating making military instruction compulsory by 

act of I arliament for a B. A. degree in British universities were 
urged for consideration by the Cambridge senate in a fly sheet signed 
by o\er 1,700 members. It was opposed by some 150 resident mem- 
bers, if the university were to act by its own authority. The out- 
break of the war has given a pause to the discussion, but has brought 
into prominence the history and value of the officers’ training corps 
in the schools and universities. After the Boer War thd war office 
took advantage of the interest of the students in military trainings 
particularly in the universities, and provided a system of granting 
them commissions.’ 

In 1907 Lord Haldane, then secretary of state for war, arranged 
that the University Volunteer and School Cadet Corps should 
become contingents of the new officers’ training corps. 

Tlie, primary object of the officer.s’ training corps Is to provide "studenU at 
school and universities with a standardised measure of elementary training, 
with a view to their eventually apiflylng for commissions In the special reserve 
of officers or the territorial force.* 


These “university candidates” for commissions, averaging some 
three years older than tjm Imys from Sa^hurst and Woolwich, are 
granted 18 months’ seniority. They have to pass e.xaminations in 
si.x subjects— strategy and military history, tactics, military engineer- 
ing, topography, military law and administration. The movement 
was so successful that by 1911, 16,000 cadets were present at the 
royal review of the officers’ training corps by the Kiry? at Windsor. 

In 1912 the University of London recognized for the first time 
military science as an optional subject in the courses for the B. A. 
and B. S. degree^. 

The officers’ training corps have sent thousands of volunteers into 
the present war and are regarded as a chief source of supply to meet 
'the terrible loss of officers.* Surely the lesson from British experi- ' 
ence is not to multiply West Points, but to make more efficient the 
military departments in American colleges and universities. 

A series of “War and Peace Societies” was being established in 
the universities just before the war, but avowedly not initpical tq 


^No. 445, Mar., 1014, pp, 682, paaalm, “The UntTerattles and Mllltarr TpainlnK-** ef 
’* Schools and Military Training,** Thfi Time*, Bd. Sup., Feb 1 IWO ’ 

* ® * Training to the Unl^Hlty.** Unlrertltj Magaatoe. 

Apr., 1914, Montreal, pp. 202-^06. * 

•Regnl»llon, for Offlcen’ Tnloloc Corpo. D. K., pnb. with army order,. Apr i 19ia 
The total nombera, approilmatoly. aervlng In the BrIUab foroea (reported In the 
Year-Bpok ol the Unlveraltlee of the Empire. June, 1916), from the etaff.^t Inetmctton 
of the nnlvereltlea and collegea In Great Britain and IreUnd, 1,188 ; from the itodent 
bodies 17.486, Inclnelve of the offleera’ tralninc corpa ; Including gradnatea. It la eatl- 
mated that Oxford aiid Cambridge alone have lent ahexit ^,000. 
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the officers’ training corps. The objects of the societies are to diffuse 
information “ with regard to the economic futility of armed aggres- 
sion, to consider the problem of defense, and means of settling inter- 
natiojial disputes without war.” 

A sign of the democratization of Oxford and Cambridge is the 
life of the present Prince of Wales at Oxford as contrasted with 
that of his grandfather, King Edward, when Prince of Wales. 
King Edward was permitted to enjoy the democratic life of an 
undergraduate. He did not have undergraduate rooms in Christ 
Church. He wore a special When he entered the room at 

a public function, like a debate^t the union, everybody rose. The 
present prince in 1914 closed two happy years of ordinary under- 
graduate life, coming up- like any other “fresher.” He had no 
special privileges; no distinction in treatment, dress, or address was 
made between him and the other students.. He was content to play 
football with the college second eleven, to become a private in the 
officers’ training corps, and in “ eights week ” to be simply an earnest 
follower of the boat from the towpath. 

Lord Rosebery has 'called attention to the change in the treat- 
ment of the nobility since his time as an undergraduate, when a 
nobleman, though a “ fresher,” was seal;ed at the high table and had 
precedence over fellows and scholars. At Cambridge the chief 
vestige of the former distinction of rank is that a nobleman pays a 
matriculation fee of $75 as over against a fellow-commoner’s $50. 

The war, which has more than “ literally decimated ” the univer- 
sities, furnishes an opportunity for, if it will not compel, a new 
order of things. Already the provost of one of the colleges has 
issued a plea to the dons to initiate a greater simplicity and economy 
in living and a greater industry.^ 

The university publications estimate the total expenditure of a 
student within the short collegiate year of about 20 weeks at from 
$750 to $800. It is possible, by the most rigorous econon^ and by 
foregoing much that makes university residence of value, to reduce 
the expenditure to $425 or $450. It is evidently desirable and in 
no way extravagant to spend $1,000. The Rhodes scholars therefore 
find the $1,600, which are supposed to. cover all the expenses for a 
year of 52 Weeks, including traveling, none too much. 

.The call to the simplification of life, to less expensive living, and 
greater industry in the old universities, and the increased devotion to 
university activities over and above those of the colleges, are evi- 
dences of the approximation of tHe student life to that of the Scotch 
and new universities. The lattef universities, in tuim, seeing the ad- 
vantages of the^ former with their collegiate residences and social 


> PhelpM. n. B.. proTOft of Oriel Coliete, Oxford. ** Tbonghts for the Tlntpe.** Cf. The 
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regulations, are seeking to provide facilities for the corporate student 
life. Without exception they are now encouraging the erection of 
halls of residence or hostels Without exception each one of thm 
has ut least one such place, and the number is rapidly increasing 
through private benefactions. The first building is generally for 
young women, and then for training college students, in order to 
receive grants from , the board of education. The authorities are 
attempting to create the atmosphere of an Oxford or Cambridge resi- 
dential college without its expensiyeness. One of the latest examples 
is the city of Leeds new trainfng college. The site is a 90-acre park 
in the suburbs, conveniently connected with the city and the uni- 
versity by street railway. The buildings consist of a great central 
edifice devoted to instruction, flanked by three men’s hostels on. one 
side and five women’s on the other, with their adjoining playing 
fields. At the sides and back are houses for the principal and vice 
principal, laundry, swimming bath, and games pavilion. Each 
'^lostel houses 60'students. Each has a common room and dining hall. 
Each house has a resident tutor who, with his prefects, some of them 
chosen by the students themselves, maintains the discipline of the 
place. Each hostel is a financial unit, for which its matron is re- 
sponsible. in the center of the college building is a large hall, with 
stage and organ, about which are grouped, with connecting cloisters, 
the rooms devoted to instruction. 

Reading is working out and applying certain principles as to a 
residential system in a modern university. The education of the 
student by association with his fellow students is made a factor 
equal to his study and his class work.' The hall of residence is con- 
sidered the liest means for this purpose, but certain conditions are 
important. The hall, should accommodate between 50 and 100 stu- 
dents. If there are less than 50, the right sort of people are not 
likely to meet one another. If there are over 100, there is danger 
of some becoming hermits. Hostels should not be occupied by par- 
ticular classes of students, or exclusively by those entering with the 
same training, or contemplating the same career. To do so is to 
miss the opportunity of broadening the students’ outlook. The hos- 
tel tends to establish a standard in such matters as those of food, 
clothes, and manners. A standard of plain living so desirable for 
society in this age becomes a necessity in the new universities, bound 
to make the higher education more accessible and less expensive. 
Even so, the hostel may be more; expensive than living at home or 
in lodgings. The additional cost is^ justifiable, in the course of a 
modem education, just* as the more costly laboratory method of 
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iiistraction is worth more than textbook teaching. Each hall is 
in charge of a warden, as a rule a member of the. teaching staff, 
who is responsible for discipline and management. The relation- 
ship between students and staff are furthered by the residence of 
some of the teachers, besides the warden, who are not concerned 
with the government of the hall. A point is made of having a 
spacious site and garden for each hall, and that they shall he ncees- 
sible to the college. 

The cost of board and lodging in these hostels for the academic 
year of 30 weeks ranges from $160 to $250. The college fees are 
$100.^ The total cost for each academic year to the student runs 
from $325 to $425, which is the approximate cost at the Scotch and 
new universities. ' . 

The Scotch and new uni\ersitie^ somewhat recently have devel- 
■ oped a system of approved lodgings. Most of them require regis- 
tered students not living with relatives or friends or in a hall of 
residence ‘to reside in these lodgings, concerning which the univer- 
sity has satisfied itself as to the sanitary and other conctHions. Or- 
dinarly a member of the staff acts as supervisor of lodgings. In 
addition to the residential facilities, these universities have arrived 
at other arrangements for promoting corporate life which are almost 
identical in all of them. 

The first of these arrangements is the Students’ Representative 
Council, which has spread from Scotland, where it originated in 1884 
at the tercentenary of Edinburgh University.* The consjj^)usness 
of student membership and activity in a university had been kept 
more alive in Scottish than in other universities by the continuance 
of the election of a rector by them. This first council was organized 
to aid in the celebration of the tercentenary of the university and 
incidentally to keep within limits the usual student demonstrations 
in university ceremonials. The other Scotch universities formed 
councils and the four secured official status from the university 
commissioners of 1889. The concerted action of the councils led to 
the annual Scottish interuniversities conference, followed under' an 
impulse from Manchester, since 1903 by the annual British students’ 
congress. 

The regulations to make the students’ representive council thor- 
oughly representative of every section of the student body vary in 
different universities. Glasgow may be taken as an example'. At 
first the srtudents in each faculty elected the same number of rep- 
resentatives and, in addition, the various university societies were 

»Xh* toUI tttM for Uie whole course for the B. A. average at the bIx new uolverBltleB, 
saw; for the B. Be.. |S60; for B. Eng., $606; for B, Med,, $710; Scotch onlvendtleR 
about the same ; Cambridge, for B. A., $460 ; for M. B., $660. 

*Ct Ch. IX, ‘^^ganlxatlon and Admlniitration of Uni veral ties, " p. 109. 
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directly represented. Experience soon taught that the efficiency 
of the council was increased by disfranchising the societies and by 
giving a larger number of representatives to the upper-class men. 
At present the representatives are elected by the men and women 
, separately and apportioned among the faculties roughly, according 
to the number of students in them. In addition, there are repre- 
sentatives at large, eight men and four women, elected by the general 
body of men and of women, respectively. The editor .of the uni- 
versity magazine is an ex officio member. The total number of rep- 
resentatives is 71. The size of the council makes it necessary to 
carry on its work by committees. Besides the standing committees 
of the council, there is a grand committee for and from each faculty. 

The functions of the council are in all the universities — • 

to afforil a recognizw] means of communication between the stmlents and the 
university authorities ; to represent the students In such matters as affect their 
interests; to promote academic and social unity among the students. 

An ordinance of the universities (Scotland) act of 1889 gave the 
council the right to petition “the scpatus acadeinicus with regard 
to any matter affecting the teaching and discipline of the univei^sity,” 
also, to petition the'univei*sity court with regard to any other mat- 
ter affecting the students. The success of the councils has assui'ed 
their permanence and establishment widely in the university world. 
The Scotch rectoi^s confer with the councils before tliey api^oint 
their assessors in the university court. Afajor changes in the cur- 
riculum even have been due to the representations of councils. 

Ordinarily one of the first fruits of a students’ council has been 
the formation of “a students’ union,” everywhere found to be a 
most efficient means of promoting ciorporate life.^ Commodious and 
expensive buildings, erected by funds raised by graduates and stu- 
dents, are now to be found in practically all these imiversities. They 
])rovide facilities for reading, writing, dining, games, and accommo- 
dation for numerous college societies who desire to make the build- 
ings their headquarters. Commonly, membership of the union is 
open to present and former students, to graduates, and to the author- 
ities and staffs of the institution, upon the payment of annual or 
life subscriptions. As a rule a union is managed by pre-sent and 
former students by means of a committee of management. There 
are separate students unions for women. 1in many cases subscription 
to the university union is compulsory on students and carries with 
it membership of the various athletic clubs. Sometimes the union 
has also the management of the athletic founds and sports, as well 
as of the social entertainments. 

Studente’ societies and clubs of every kind abound. While the* 
organization of them requires the permission of' the university au- 
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thorities, this is given with the greatest freedom. Opportunity is 
given for propaganda of every kind. 

Thus the corporate life is diversified, made tol^dtant, and kept keen 
intellectually. The great movements of the day seek a university 
connection, which keeps the universities in contact with the social 
movements of the world and' prepares the way for a university 
leadership of them. An instance is the Christian Union. There 
are some 150 of these unions in all the universities and almost all the 
colleges of Great Britain and Ireland, tf'hey are affiliated to the 
student Christian movement, which is in uini one of the 16 national 
movements which together form the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, with a membership of 160,000'present students. 

The total absence of college Greek-letter fraternities is not due to 
opposition to them, but probably in no small part to the existence of 
hostels and approved icnlgings and in the older universities of the 
separate colleges with their social features. The numerous ephem- 
eral clubs, as well as the permanent ones, largely supply the place of 
the fraternities. 

Arrangements for giving advice to students have been multiplied.* 
Wifhin six or seven years at Cambridge “supervisors of studies"' or 
“directors of studies have been appointed by the masters and fel- 
lows of colleges. A supervisor, say in natural science or iu history, 
takes men for an hour a week for informal and private advice. (Mas- 
gow has appointed “official advisers of studies.” In Liverpool the 
dean of each faculty in his function as ah adviser of students is sup- 
plemented by departmental tutors. The arrangement is a Voluntary 
one on the part of both tutor and student. At Ijeeds each student is 
advised by the head of the department in which he proposes to work. 
In all the universities efforts are being made to increase the personal 
contact of the teacher with the student in all his interests. 

The spirit of the old and now of the new British universities to 
educate the student by the corporate life' no less than by the intel- 
lectual life, which was conserved to a certain degree in the older 
Ajnerican colleges, but almost lost in the newer institutions through 
the influence of the German university, has been revived in America, 
rilfttably by the examples of Princeton and Chicago. 


*Cf. Ch. X, UDWereltj Officers/’ pp 174-176. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION TEACHING. 


University extension in the sense of Uie universities carrying 
higher education to adults has had an unparalleled success in Eng* 
land. Tlie j)rogress of the movement has been remarkable. Instituted 
by the University of Cambridge in 1873, adopted by Oxford in 1878, 
\\ith the work of the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, which was founded in 18 <6, taken over by the reconsti- 
tuted University of London in 1000, these three universities are the 
world-wide acknowledged leadeis of the movement.' Taking Oxford 
alone, some lialf million pei’sons have attended the courses given in 
nearly 40,000 lectures by over 200 lecturers. Nearly 30,000 students 
have been examined. 

The original form of university extension teaching has not de- 
<■ lined in England as it has in the United States. The characteristic 
features of the lect^ire system at local centers, with a class following 
the lecture, tlie setting of paper work and a hnal examination, have 
been maintained. Tliis is due in part to the evolution of a series of 
certificates.^ IIonoi*s also are awarded and university privileges 
granted in rare cases, like exemption from the entrance examination 
and the reduction by one year of the period of residence for the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts. 


No small secret of the flourishing of university extension lectures 
has been the arousing of local interests and the organization of per- 
manent local centers. Not only was a local university extension 
society organized, consisting of annual subscribers, entitled to lec- 
ture tickets, but also a local students’ association. The objects of 
llie association have been to assist students to carry on tlie work 
of the lectures by means of meetings and of a students’ library, 
and to promote the social side of the work. 


.. Cambridge. Durham,” pp. 20. 87; HI. » UnlTemlty of London.” 

p. 72 , IV, The New or PrOTlnclal Unlreraltlea.” pp, 104-105, 107, 109, 
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An important step, has been the recognition by the university of 
^ university extension center as an affiliated center. By the scheme 
of affiliation, cours^ of instruction in sequence are provided, extend- 
ing over a period of three years, aftd including not less than 96 
lectures and classes. These courses afford opportunities not only 
for general culture for adults but also for preparation of students 
intending to prot'eed to the university. An '"affiliation certificate” 
with its privileges at the university may be obtained. At this ]>oint 
we observe a development of university extension by which it be- 
came the parent of municipal colleges, some of which have become 
the gi'eat provincial or new universities. The Inimblei* widely scat- 
tered municipal colleges, in addition to being “affiliated centei^s.” 
are schools of science, teclinology, commerce, and domestic science?, 
with day departments. They prepare for the inteiir*nlintc examina- 
tion of the University of London in arts, science, engirtoering. and 
for preliminary scientific niedicaf examinations, as well as for civil 
service examinations. They come near fulfilling the early dream 
of university extension in the time of the Commonwealth by William 
Dell, master of Gonville and Cains College. Cambridge, who urged 
the establishment of universities or colleges in every great town, 
and tixat ‘‘ it may be so ordered that the youth may sixmd .some part 
of the day in learning or study and the other part of the day in 
some lawful calling.” 

The real secret of the success of university extension was found 
when the movement not only went outside the university, but, re- 
turned to carry on its work within the university. The university 
spirit in the instruction is maintained among the, widely scattered 
affiliated centers and colleges, not only by the sending out of uni- 
versity teacliers, but also by gathering in a goodly number of the 
students from the centers at the “summer meetings” in the universi- 
ties themselves. These sninmer meetings have become an integral 
part of the extension system. The meeting of 1915 at Oxford, the 
nineteenth of the annual meetings, hold generally alternately at 
Oxford and Cambridge, though owing to the vvar not enrolling the 
usual 1,000 students, was full of enthusiasm and gave proof of the 
vitality of the movement The subject of study, “The Genius of 
Ancient Greece and its Influence on the Modern World,” chosen 
long before the war, was treated profitably, with its reflections of 
present-day problems as regards peace and war, the individual and 
the State, and the^ production and distribution of wealth. Despite 
the war the summer meetings at other univeraities were not omitted. 
In the summer meetings no attempt is made to open all departments 
of instruction. Different fields are selected in different years. This 
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makes intensive study possiblef and avoids to a certain degree the 
superficinlity often attributed superciliously to extension work. 

The next stage in university extension was marked by the found- 
ing of Kuskin College at Oxford, followed by an agitation to estab- 
lish a workingman's college, incorporated in the university. These 
\u* *re finst fruits of the desire to gather the most promising univer- 
sity extension students within the fold of' the university, and of a 
notion, implicit in university extension from the days of Mark Pat- 
tison. that tlu\ uni versity should admit to its benefits class which 
has hitherto l)cen excluded by social position or income.’’ A sym- 
pathetic atmosphere at Oxford welconied Kuskin Hall, now Kuskin 
College, an institution still not oflicially attached to the university. 
The opening of the college was trebly significant. Prof. York Pow- 
ell, a representative of the group of reformers within the university, 
presided.' Represtmtntives of some 300,000, workpeople were present* 
indientiMg. the avent as one ji)f -‘the most roninrkable efforts 
Kritisl) labor movement.” The date, the anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington, in 18S9, was chosen by the founder. Mr. Wal- 
ter Vrooman, an American citizen, that the college might -have the 
same birthday as Washington in order to perpetuate one of its i’doals, 
that it should be a link betwtvn Hritain and America. 

Iliis was the first resuivntiol institiition in Great Britain for the 
education <»f adult working-class students, who were to us(.» the 
knowledge they ac<piired there in order to raise and not to r\se out 
<»f ■ the class to which they belon ^.^ The college has flourished 
since 1910, when, in reaction against an unacademic use of the col- 
lege for a special propaganda, the prestmt principal was appointed, 
and Hu; government placed in the control of a council elected by 
labor organizations advised by a consultive committee of educational 
experience. In 1913. on the birthday of the college, the first wing 
of new buildings planned to accommodate 100 studeYits was opened.* 
1I|) to that time some 5(K) students had passed through the college, 
and over 9,000 students had taken correspondence courses. Within 
the three preceding years, ‘28 Kuskin students had taken the exami- 
nation for the Oxford diploma in economics and political science, 
of whom were successful and 10 obtained distinction. In 1914 
arrangenumts were made for the reception of tlie first woman stu- 
dent at the college. 

* Cf . Ch, I. "Oxford, Cambridge. Durham,” p. 23. 

*Bd. of Educ. Rep, oi no loftpectloo of Ruftkln College, Apr. 21-26. 1018. 

■RuBkln College, Oxford. Opening of New Uulldlijg and UnTelllng of the Baxtos 
Memorial, Keb. 22, 1018, Report of the ProceedJnga. 
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Though tcmporalrily xdoeed in .1815 on account of the war, one 
may look forward with confidence to its future; for, in the words of 
the inspectors: • 

TIm success of the college as an educational experiment may be regarded as 
eotabllahed. When It was founded, might not have been regarded as possible 
that workmen taken straight from Industrial occupations should be able, after 
a brief and belaid apprenticeship to learning, to euter successfully for uni- 
versity 'examinations. Ruskin College has thrown new light on Uie educa- 
tional posaibllltiea of industrial society.' 

In view the limited scope of Ruskin College and the report* j 
of the working-class education committee that university extension 
failed to satisfy the needs of the industrial classes on account of the 
necessity that it should be self-supporting, Lord Curzon ooinmitted 
himself in 1909 to the advocacy of founding a university \Yorkil||- 
men’s college. His idea was that it should be a poor men's college, 

, in which the sons not only of artisans but of tradesmen, of farmers, 
and of kmall professional men should commingle. The bond of 
union would be humble means. He asserts : 

A worae disaster could hardly befall English educatlou thnu that the new 
onlversltlee should become the exclusive resort of the poor and unpolished uiau 
and that Oxford and Cambridge should be reserved for the rich and culturin!.* 

i 

Members of the proposed college were to be matriculated and to 
have the enjoyment of all university privileges. To meet their 
^ financial necessities they would not be expected to take a three years' j 

course leading to a degree, but to take a diploma at the end of two | 

years. A candidate would be at liberty to remain and proceed to a 
degree. The college would remain in session throughout the vaca- 
tion, and the total ‘cost would, if possible, be not more than $300 
per annum.^ A large mimber of maintenance scholarships were to 
bo attached to the college, which Lord Curzon would appeal to the 
richer oolleges to contribute. He also sought an outside benefactor 
to build and endow such a college. No response has been made to 
the appeals, and the entire scheme has found little favor in any 
quarter* and may be considered dead. Doubtless the war, with its 
resultant retrenchments in all the colleges and readjustment of the 
^ classes ” in England, will bury it 

The workers’ educational association represents a movement for 
years flowing side by side with university extension and at length, 

*■ Report of an ikipectlon, supra, p. 18. 

*Baport of' a jjbbit Commlttoe of UnlT«nity and Worklng-Olaas BepresebtatlTM on 
tho Bdacatlon o^Worfc-People, Oxford, 1808; cf. p. 208. 

*ljonl Cnnoa«‘ aupra, p. Cf. Cb- Oxford, Cambridge, Dnrbam," p. 21. 

* At Roakla (Allege the collegiate ye%r U 44 weeka and the coet^ |200. 

. ■ ■ / 
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in 1907-8, joining it in forming tutorial clasa^ Which has given the 
latest and most promising development of university extensicm. 
After (he industrial revolution in the nineteenth century had “ flung 
working men and women into hastily constructed towns ” the thought- 
ful workers of Kngland utilized adult scJiools, mechanic’s institutes, 
workingmen’s colleges, and the university-extension lectures.’ 

In 1903, through the efforts of a group consisting entirely of 
trade-unionists and coo}>erators, seconded by scholars, a national 
conference was held at O.xford. “An association to promote the 
higher education of workingmen, primarily by tlie extension of uni- 
versity teaching.” was formed. Mention was sLso made of the de- 
velopment of a sohool-continiiation system. I'he association an- 
nounced its hopes — 

to oHmllimte exI^tiiiK and (o deUso fresh means hy which workliiR iKy>i.le of 
all (lecTccs may lie ralsetl (Hlucallonally. plane by plane, until they are able to 
take advantage of the facilities which are and may be Jinwlded hy the unl- 
yersltles. It Is a mtealonary organlaitlon working In cooperation with education 
authorities and worklng^lass organliatlons. It Is definitelj uonsectarlun and 

The association spread rapidly by means of conferences and the 
organization of “ local associations,” 

In 1907, after a second national conference at Oxford, the workers^ 
educational association got its present nam^ A discussion of what 
O.vford cuii do for work|)eople” led to a clearer conception of the 
work of the association and ultimately to the important report of a 
“joint committee of university and working-class representatives on 
the education of workpeople.” ■ * 

At the same time the first experiments on the lines of tutorial 
classes, as they are now known, were tried with, complete success, 
^at Battersea, from (he University of London and at Rochdale from 
the University of Oxford. These classes, with which every university 
and every university college in England and Wales is now associated, 
in 1914 numbered 168 and contained about 3,500 working men and 
women pledged to a three years’ course of serious study and'the writ- 
ing of 12 essays in connection with each year of the course.- The 
classes meet once a week, for at least two hours, for 24 weeks in each 
year, half of the time being devoted to class work. The number in 
a cln^ is limited to 32, and they must be adults. Among the cwidi- 
tions for feceiving a possible grant of $150 for each year of the 

’Maniitirldrx Albert. "Dmveralty Tutorial CUaaea, a atudy lo the derelopmant of 
lilg06r education ftmoog worklog laen and woiilea«'' Loogniana, Oiaeo. 4 Co ifiia 
1, “Oxford, Cambrldff, Durham,’* p, 20.- •* - a 

•CJt p. 252. 
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course the board of education requires representatives of a university 
or univeisity college upon the body supervising the class, which body 
must be responsible for the framing of a syllabus and the so.li^tion 
of a tutor The instruction must aim at reaching, within the limits 
of the subject covered, the standard of university work in honors. 
Diplomas nml <legrees an* not asked for, and much is made of tl)c 
spirit of comradeship in the classes. The practice is growing of 
holding week-end meetings and sninmer schools tit the universities 
to wliich (lie members ttf the tutorial classivi resort for jH'ri<Kls from 
two to eight weeks. I'he financial supinirt aCconlcd to lut4)rial 
classes since their establishment, and to Bnminer soliools in amnectiim 
with them, amounts to $187,7(K).* The tutoritd classes have been 
aide<l not only l)v (raveling lihiaries loaned by the universities, hut 
also by tiu< formation of a students’ otMitral lilu'nrv. 

The university tutorial clusst\s have stood the tt'st of tlie war, 
though diminished by enlistments. 8ul>j<K'(,s cognate to tiu* war or 
arising ont of it, judiciously studied, have cuhivnteil the "historic 
sense and steadied men in the midst of this unpreoen dented cat- 
lU'lysm.'* The miinerous etliicational classes and reading circles or- 
goniml hy the Workers' Educational ,\ss<K-iatioiK entirely apart from 
(he nniviM'sity tutorial classes, show the ]>ermeation of the associa- 
lion by the original mit^ionary spirit of univei-sity .e\l<*nsion. 
Classes and lectures have bet»n held in rural districts, aiul the ideal 
preeente<l Uiat every village should have da brahcli i>f the Workers' 
Educational AsacH'ia'tion. Sj>ecial Hasses for women have Ihh'h multi- 
plied, especially in literature, iniwleni history, and child study. 
Under the im|>etus of the war, first aid atul home nursing have Ix^en 
taken up to reach a fresli tv])e of stmlcnt. 

The association has followed (he soldiers into their camps with 
lectures and eVen with instruction in Frencli. Tliey have instituted 
a war-time comradeship coinmittiH‘. Its duty is to organize tlie 
supply of letters and magazines to thost^ at the front: to bring 
soldiers' wives together for educational pur|)oses; to suppl^ talks in 
convalescent homes. The marvelous growtli 6f the association, its 
maintenance in the crisis of war, and its success in the federatit>n 
of labor and learning, mark it as a phenomenal sign of the tiine^" 

* From universitto*. $S7,20O; from tho State, laO.OOO ; Itvoal evlut'atloD authoritlm. 
$00,500; VQodiT. $10,000. 

*I|i 1015, lo Great Briuln aod Ireland, the aHSocUtlon baa 173 braoebea, 2,40$ aflllt 
ated ttoclettcs, 11.088 menibera. and 0 daughter aaaoctnttona lo the over aena domlnloita. 
Tb« aflUlated aodetlea Include 002 trade-nnlonK, trade couoclla. and braoebea, .188 co- 
operative committees, 541 adult acbOola. brotberboKxbi, etc., 10 universttr bodiea. 21 . 
local edbcatton aotborltlea. 178 working men*a clubs and InaUtutea, etc., 61 teacb,*r«.* '' 
aaaoclationa, 148 edu<;atloDtl and literary societies, 00 classes and study circles, and 500 
various societies, mainly of workpeople. (The Workmi* Educational Asi(orlation. 
Twelfth An. Kept. 1015.) Cf. Kept, of the Unlv. of I.nndon Joint Com. for the ITomotlon 
of the llltcbcr Educ. of Worklogr People. 1009-1913, .Feb.. 1014. Cf. Kducatlon and the 
Worktof-Claas (Reprint from "The Round Table.*’ Mar., 1914). 
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'1^6 ussociation has added an extension to university extension 
which has more thoroughly democratized the latter, and is linking 
up a system of national education around the universities* The 
war has emphasized the fact that it is a national movement and has 
introdiu'ed a new phase in adult education. Univereity extension 
followeil popular technical education witli cultural studies. In turn 
attention has Ihvii given to tlie social sciences in tlie perio<l of social 
I'cforin in England since the oj>ening of the century. The war has 
brought home to the mass of the |K*o|)le their ignorance of inter* 
nati(uia] affairs. The workers eilucational association and uni- 


versity extension have bcHUi <piick to seize Uiis opportunity to met^t 
the (leimiiul for iiistniction in nukiern historv and international 
politics. I 

An impetus and a timely help in the higher ranges of their wvirk 
will Ih' given by ihe newly fonnikl ‘‘Council f(»r the Study of /In- 
ternational Kelations, of wliich ^ iscount Hryce is prsident, and, the 
chairman of tlie ^ orksliire district of the workers’ educational 


association has Ix'cn cliosi*n secn*tnrv. The present crisis and the 
presc'iit stage' of extra mural university activities give new force to 
ihe wonls of Hisliop (Jure at the Oxford conference in 1P07, when he 
tpiotod the nminrk/* The great function of the iinivei*sities is to edu- 
cate tlie governing chiss*‘sJ‘ He added. ^'Everybody who has eyes 

( ! to scH* must recognize' that the governing classes in England nml in 

other countries include, and (hat continually in a broader ::nd in- 
tensc'i- form, those' wim work with their hands.” Mr. Mansbridge 
j projvhe.sies, v d'he universities can never In' the siime again. Plato’s 
I contention that students slmiild prcn'etnl to higher .study after ex- 

i jK'rience of life is ahumlantly recnforml by the practice of tutorial 

classes.” * 

^ 'Ihe importance of university extension and an indication that 
; the spirit of it poss<'ssi*s all classes ap|>ear in an organization, the 
C'avendish Assmdation, correlative among upper classes ” to^he 
workers’ e<hicational assoc'intion. One of the outcomes of the cele- 
brations of the coronation of King (leorge was (lie formation of the 
( nyendish riub. promoted by the Duke of I>vonshire. whose-f^unily 
name it took. It is a Ixindon social ciui) of some 1,-100 public-school 
• and university meft whose inainr objects are to encourage its members 
to devote their leisure time to some form of social service and to 
bear witness to the Christian spiHt ns its motive force.. In 1913 it • 
WHS pniposed to found a Cavendish Association along similar lines; 



* MaDftbrliUe. uupra^ p. 125 
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An app^l was made to public-school and university men by means 
of meetings throughout the country to form, at important centers, 
brandies of the association to impress upon the men their responsi- 
bilities as citizens in the matter of national, civic, and social service, 

A suggestive list of opportunities for social service was circulated, 
leaving every man without excuse for not finding in his own locality 
that special piece of work for which he might be adapted. Planted 
just before the war, this association has not had time to take deep 
root, but it exists in suspended animation. The association is but 
one of many similar enterprises, like college settlements, which reflect 
a sense of a iiationaF need of wliat Arnold Toynbee called a “ citizen 
education.” 

University extension is coming to the larger meaning that an ^ 
obligation is laid upon the university graduate, as well as upon the 
university teacher, to supply the community with some form of intel- 
iigent social service. There is a steady approximation toward Murk 
Pattison’s dream that “the ideal of a national university is that it 
should be coextensive with. the Nation j it should be the common 
source of the higher (or secondary) instruction for the community,” 
To-day the demand of the workingmen, which can but perpetuate 
university extension and which is full of hope for democracy, is for 
sonfething more than “bread-and-butter” education. It is a cajl 
for a liberal or humane education which is not so much “a means of 
livelihood as a means of life.” The earlier day has passed when 
Principal Dale truly said, “The working classes were not ready for 
what the universities had to give, and the universities did not know 
what the working cla^s w^anted,” 

The great war has revealed that the United States has many of 
the problems of England, University extension may aid in solving 
some of them. Many American institutions transplanted it in its 
original form, and some have developed it in very practical ways, 

' but in others interest in it has declined. May it not be well to come 
Aga^tot^ English foiintainh^d? Fortunate as Americans esteem 
themB^tfSs in the absence of social classes,* and in the accessibility 
and, inexpensiveness of collegiate education, may there not be search- 
ings of heart, if a due proportion of the children of laboring people 
are p the colleges, and if the colleges are disseminating the spirit of 
humane education in their university extension operations? Are the 
graduates, individually and collectively, spreading the university 
spirit in social service or tending to become an aristocracy of learn- 
ing? Are they in their college associatio^s, fraternities, and clubs 
planning for more,than their own social enjoyment ? Are they recog- 
nizing their obligations to serve the public in church and state? The 





UHivuam ixxsKsiov Tuai^ 

American workingman has had faith in»his sriiools and has trusts 
especially the colleges and.univeratiee. Has npt the tinw. ^nina for 
the labor organizations to*strengthen their membership and particu- 
larly their leadership by . courses of study omducted ifu connection 
with these institutions with the impartial spirit of truth believed to 
be preserved in them I Afay not these organizations assure the 
perpetuation of the federation of labor and of higher leamiiy in 
America? 

88687°— pull. 16— 17-;— 17 
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Table ft.— of London Imtitutions for In$truotion and Be$earoJL 
mS-ll {Set CK III.) ^ 

I The first figures after the namee IndlcaU the number of ••Appointed and recognlaed 
teachen’' or In group (c) of Inatltutiona of •* Becognlaed ; the aecond figorea 
the number of "Internal atudenta;** The letters Indicate the flicultiea In which courses 
may be taken by "internal students, " as: A.. arU ; T., theology; L.* laws; U. medi- 
cine; Mu., music; 8., science: K. engineering; i:c., economics.] 


East London College— 1!6; 407; A., 8., E. 

London Hcbool of Economics — 25; 3id; a,. L,. 8,. E, 

Soutb-Ehistem Agricultural College, »Vye — 4 ; 21 ; 

Wesiheld College— lO; 68; A., 8. 

London Lay Training College — 4 ; 37 ; A. 

New College, Hampstead — 5 ; 35 ; T. 

Hackney College, Hampstead— 6 ; 14; T. 

Itegefit's l*ark College— 3 ; 10; T. 

King's College, Theological Department — 10; 40 ; T. 

Wesleyan College. Ulchmond — 3 ; 2 ; T. 

8t. John's Hall, Highbury ; 4 ; 10; T. 

8t. Bartbolomear’s Hospital M^lcal School— 38 ; 211; M.. ft. 

8t. Thomas's Hospital Medical School — 35; 04 ; M. 

Westminster Iloaplui Medical SchoolA-ua ; 13'. 

Guy’s Hospital Metllcal School— 35 ; 180; M.. 8. 

8t. tieorge s Hospital Medical School— 26 ; i, m. 

I»ndon Hospital Medical College— 42; 161; M., S. 

Mlddleser Hospitnl Medical School— 28 ; 60 ; M. 

Charing Cross Hospital Medical School— 18 ; *4 ; M. 

I^ndon School of Medicine for Women (Koyal Free Hospital)— 2| • 140 - M 8. 
University College Hospital Medical S<hool— 24; 72 ; M ' ’ * 

King’s College Hospital Medical School— 26 ; 8; M. 

8t. Mary's Hospital Medical School — 31; 69; M., 8. 

London School of Tropical Medicine — 10 ; 0. 

Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine — 7; 8; 8. 

Boyal Army Medical College- — 0; 0 (others average 70), 

Koyal Dental Hospital and I^ndon School of Dental Surgery— 4 • o 


Na«l Medical School of the Uojal Naval College. Oreenwlch-O ; 0 (othera aver- 


University of London, Ooldsmltha* College— 16 ; 78; A. 8. 
Battersea Polytechnic— 18 ; 109; A., 8. 

BIrkbeck College — 32; 359; A., M.. 8.. Be. 

Clly of JiOndon College — 4; 0 (other atudenta, 2,261), 
Klnsburry Technical College— 2; 0 (other stndenta, 177), 
Jews* College — 4; 16; A. 

Northampton Polytechnic Institute — 10; 14 ;* B. 

Northern Polytechnic Institute — 10 ; 66 ; A., 8., E. 




CoUegei JncotporaUd la fAe Umivertitg, 


University College — 87; 094; A., L., M., 8.. E,. Ec. 
King's College — 64; 461 ; A,, L., M., 8.. K. 

King s College for Women— 18 ; 57; A . 8. 


ODier /fUfitsHoiw Belonginff to tho VmiverUtg, 


Goldsmiths' College. (See group (c).) 

Brown Animat Sanatory institution — 0 ; o. 

Physiological Ijtboratory-^-3 ; 1 ; 8. 

Krancla Dalton Laboratory for National Eugenics— 0; 0. 



0 >) 



Imperial College of Science and Technology — 40; 341; 8, B, 
Royal Holloway College — 17; 148; A.. 8. 

Bedford College for Women — 26; 292; A.„ M., 8. 


( 0 ) 


In$tituHon$ Having BecognUed Teachert. 
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Roy»I Veterlotrr CoUet« — 6 r H i B, 

8ir Jobo CftW Tecbolcat Institute — 6; 18 ; 8. 

Bouth-WMtero Pol/twbnfc Inititute — 16; 116; A.» 8., ML 
We*t Ham Municipal Technical Institute — 11; 60; A., 8,. B, 

Woolwich Polytechnic— 7 ; 8 ; 8.. K. 

Marla Orey Training College- — 4; 23; A. 

8t Mary’i College, Paddington — 3; 14; A. 

Mary Datchelor Tralnlog College — 3; 7 ; A. 

Borough Road College, laleworth— 1 ; 0 (other students, 140), 

8t. John's College, Battersea — 1; 0 (other students, 150). 

8t. Mark's College, Chelsea— 1 ; 0. 

Royal Academy of Music— 5 ; 0 (other students, 671). 

Royal College of Music — 10; 0 (other studeots, orer 400). 

Trinity College of M^st -5; 6 (other students, 644). 

Guildhall School of Music— 3 ; 0 (other students, 2,200). 

Bethlem Royal Hospital — 2. 

Brompton Hospital for Consumptlon^and Diseases of the Chest — 14 ; 0. 

Hospital for Sick Children — 16; & (other students, 270). 

National Dental CoU««:^ : 0 (other students, 40). 

NatJonsI Hosplur^ the i»aralysed sod Epileptic— 15 ; 0 (other students, 60). 
Royal London Ophthalmic^ Hospital — 11; 0 (other students, 65). 

8cbool of Pharmacy of the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain— 2; 0 (other 
studenta, 77).. 
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Tabix 15.-— /?a«ae o/ Mlarie$. (See Clu XI, p. 185.) 

* ' * ^ 

UNIVERSITIES.f 

ABERDEEN. Professors, $3,000-$6,500 : lec^I^er8, S250-2.12S : asRtstnnts, $£50-|1,000. 
BIRMIN(J1I.\M. Chairs: 1 at $1,600; 3 at $2,500; 10 at $3,000; 1 nt $8,250; 1 at 
$3,500; 2 at $,3,750; 3 at $4,000; 2 at $4,250; I at $5,0<K) ; osslstants and other 
membera of teaching Htaff, 1 at $660; 1 at $050; 22 at $750; 2 nl $800; 3 at $875; 
1 at $IKW; 10 at $1,B00 ; 2 at $1,250; I nt $1,375; 3 at $1,600; 2 at $2,000, 
BRlf-TOD, Tho inJarlea of the staff vary up to a maximum of $3,250. In the Merchant 
Ven^rera* College salaries vary up to $2,176, ' ^ 

CAMUUILKJE^ rrofe.*;?<ois, uaimlly $3,000-$3,600 ; readers, usually $1,500; lecturers and 
demonstrators, $250-$1,000. Often all those fixed amounts are Increased by (Srtalu 
fees ami college pflvi leges. 

DURHAM., Durham Colleges: Professors and lecturera, $1,000^2,500; other membera 
of staff, $175-$!, 600. ■ Armstrong College, Newcastle: f’rofessors, $2,600-$8,000j 
lecturers and heads of departments, $750-$2,000 ; demonstrators, $600-1050, Col- 
lege of Medicin^ Nefvcasblc : 19 professors, 4Jecturers, and 8 demonstrators ; salaries 


vary from $52.:l5-r$3,750 
^INBOUtJU. Chairs. $3 


Chairt. $3.000-18.000 : yeoturers, $105-$3,000; assistants or domon- 
strotor«, $80-$l,500. Ilcrlot-Watt College: Professors, $2,500-$3,000 ; lecturers In 
charge of departments, $1,600-$2,000 ; assistant profoasors alid other members of 
staff, $400-$l,136;nlectururs aqd Instructors for evening classes six months’ winter 
session, $100-$760. . a • 

GLASGOW. Profesgors, $2,500-$(i,000 ; lecturers, 


, $1,000-12,000 : assistant lecturers, 

$600-$760. Royal Tech n real Coy ege; Professors, $2,126-$3,500 ; lect^ircrs, $1,000- 
$1.626 : other meml>er8 of staff, $50ff-W.OOO. West of Scotland Agricultural Col- 
lege : Professors, $2,500; lecturers, $750-$1.5.00 ; other members of staff. $400-$750. 
MVERPOOI*. Professors, $2,5O0-$5.O0O, with a share of fees; guaianteed minimum, 

with a share of feca ; 


$3,000; lecturers In charge of dejiartments, $1.250-$2,000, 
as.sfstnnt lecturers and demoustnitors, $;i75-$750. * 

LONDON. Professors (full timeK $3.000-$5,000 ; principal, $10j(^ ; readers, $600- 
$1,500; lecturer.^ pro rata for work done; other memlM^rs of clerlral and official stall, 
$7.25 per week to $4,000 per annum. East London College: Professors, $2,0i)0-^ 
$3,000: lecturers, $80(>-$i,75() ; asslsLint lecturers and demonstrators, $260-$!, 250*,, 
Goldsmiths’ College: Vice principals ^ training department (men! $3,000, (women) 
$2,650; heads of engineering departn^nt and school of art, $2,000 each; lecturers, 
$1,000-11,750 (men), $800-$1,250 (women); physical instructress, $750; asslstanta 
in domestic subjects, miimial Instruction, etc., at various salaries. Imperial College- 
Professors in charge of dcpni tmenta, $5.000-$6,260 : professors not In charge of 
departmentn, $3,000.f-l,50o ; iussistant professors, $1,500-$2.600 ; lecturers, $1,000- 
$1,500; demonstrators, '>$7,y^$ 1,000 ; n^aistant demonstrators, $600-1000 ; In each 
appointment to n i)r.>f(Nso/shlp pension* and salary 'speolaMy considered and deter- 
mined. Kings College for Men and Women: Profe.asors, $l,760-$.5,iKM) ; nssl.stnnt pro- 
fessors and lecturers, $l.miO- $2.760 ; assistant h?cturer8 and demonstrators, $760- 
. $1,000; Junior assistants and demonstrators, $500. School of Economics: Pro- 
fessors or lecturers, $3,0Q0 ; readers. $1,600; part-time lecturers, from a small fee / 
te $2,600. University CoUiigc : Professors, $2,000-$5,000 ; readers, from $1,600 
^ lecturers, twfc-thlrds of fees, varying from $126-$1,000- assistant professors and 
demonstrators, $250-$!. 750. 

.MANCHESTER. (Victoria) : Pi^fessors, $^,600-$ 7.600, including a share of fees; lec- 
turers (Independent), $1,500; lecturers under direction of professor, $1,000-$2,600 ; 
senior assistant- lecturer or demonstrator, $760-$000; Junior assistant lecturer or 
demonstrator, $760. Municipal Setmol of Technology: Professors, $2,000-|3,60^; 
l^turers, $l,260-$2,500 ; assistant lecturers, $600-^,250. r * 

OXFORD. Profesaors, $4,600-16^000 ; readers, usually $1,600, with additional feet ; 
tutors, usually $1,000 and acWltlonnl fees. 

ST. ANDREWS. Profei^rs, $2.760-$8,760 ; lectnhers, $600-$ 1,760; aaalatanta. $600- 
$1,000. Dundee: Professors, ^$2,000-$3, 000 ; lecturers, $760-$l,600 ;-as8lstants and 
demonstrators, $600-$ 1,000. 

SHEFFIELD. Professors, $2,000-$6,600 ; lecturers ^nd demonstrators, $600-$l,760. 


INDEPENDENT UNIVEJ^ 


COLLEGES. 


EXETER UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. Profssso^-*1,260-$1,800 ; lecturers. $660-$l4T6. 
NOTTINGHAM UHIVER8ITY COIXKGE. I^ofessors (beads of departments), $13150- 
fS>«26; lecturers and demonstrators, ||WM>-$1.400 ; eTenlnf lecturers and occasional 
dasa professors paid hr hour or term. ' . 
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H^HXE KDCTOAIION hsT BKOLAND AKD SGOTLAKt^ 


BBADINO UNIVKRSrTT CX)lXEOB. Eleven profeseora, $1,100-42,870: nerenU por- 
mitted to do ou^lde work ; lecturera, |75(>-|1,7(M) ; auloUnt lecturer*, $500-$750: 
twclier*, |12{V-|600; libomtorr nmsUnt, $200-$450; leboretory boye, 175-1200; 

««»*)•« of auff are paid by 5$ed stipend* eicept certain music teacher*. 

SOUTHAMPTON HARTLEY UNIVBB8ITY COLLEGE Professor*. |1250-$1 760* 1 
ptofeanor, $2,000; lecturer*, $700-41,000; 1 lecturer $1,125. 

* 

. ' WOMEN'S COLLEGES. 

BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON. Profeasors, $3,000; lecturefSs, $3,000 ; part-time lec- 
assistant lecturer*. $825-$ 1,000 ; assiataats and demonttrators, $600- 

$750. 

CAMBRIDGE. Lecturers are paid by the hour for the teaching giTen. 

KINGS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Bee under London. 

LADY MARGARET HALL, OXFORD. Professors, $ 7 :,0 guaranteed (always exceeded): 
A guaranty <jf $^750 la given to the resident members of tescblng staff. 

NBWra.^, ^MBRIDGE. Lecturers, $00Q-$8OO, with bogfd and lodging and pension. 

teaching given over th*^ minimum salary ; other members of sUff. $600- 
« $g00, with board and lodging and pension. 

BOTi^ HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, LONDON. Professors, $S,‘000 ; lecturers, $600 mini- 
mum, with board and residence. 

8T. HILDA’S HALL OXFORD. Pi#icIp*I, $l,0cSl, with board and' residence ; house 
^rsar, $375, with board and residence; tutors and lecturer^ $760-$1.000; tutdr* 

— $260, with board and residence and s guaranty of $500 II. 

. tuition fee* do not reach that sum. 

princlp*!. »325: tMcher, ud 

l«^urers, $400^1,260 ; teachers are paid according to the time they give 
SOMERVILLE COLLEGE. bXFORP. Tutors, $1,000-$ 1. 600; * tutor has a guaranteed 
minimum salary of $600, with board and residence. This sum hlways oxceedsd. 
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American State unlrersltlea, InOueuee of 
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180. 
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tlea, 232-238. 

Curion. Lord, pn 'activities of Oxford, 40 ; 
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Dean, office of. 176. ® 
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Dentists’ act (1878), 208. 
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tions, 106. 
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tlon. 
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Merton College, Oxford, ancient model. 10. 

Military science. Instruction, 243. 

fMualc. education, 212. 
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aalarlea, 276. 

• I Noti^gham University College, Exeter, Eng 
la^, 131 ; professors' aalarlea, 275. 
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bridge, 243. 
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^tion Board, work, 227-231. 
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ities. l.’iO-lSl ; profrasors' aalarles, 276. 
Royal School of MIuch, Ix>ndon, 70. 
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St. Hilda's Malt, Oxford, profeasora' sala- 
ries.. 270. 

St. Hugh's t'oIJege, Oxford, profejtsors' 
salaries. 276. 
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ver^ltles of England and Scotland. 1.8.',, 

. 275-276. 

Scholarships. Oxford University, .30-31. 
.^Jhool cerillicatc .oxamlnatloua. 228. 
Si\'nco. applji'd. study, 20.%-2l3. 

Scltland, agricultural education. I3!»-141; 

(^ordination of Inatltntioua, 

,'ipotland { uni '. ^ TKltle.st, 40-66 ; (.tlice of 
rector. 174-175; organization. 167-168; 
provlalona for the faculty, 184 ; State 
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J'nlvoralty of Glasgow, 50. 
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Oxford and Cambridge, 211. 

So('ondary ochoola. importance, 20. 

Keelvy, J. U„ on civic universities, 104-16,'). 
Sheffield. Tlnlveraliy of. Sec Unlveralty of 
Sheffield. 
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Sonnenscheln. K. on Instriicl><m In art, 
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port' on organizatlou of unlveraltles. 163. 
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[frofcHSora’ salaries, 276. 
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England and Scotland, JOO-194. 
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ties, 239-248, 
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gow, 69. " 

Tanner, Dr., on value of edncatlon at 
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schools, 211. V 
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tloD and work, 2^0-211, , ^ 
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